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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue year 1911 kept up its character to the very end as a year 
of wonders and surprises. For good and bad it has left a 
profound and permanent impression on British 
Annus : ‘ . ; 
Mirabilis history, and its effects will be felt for all time 
throughout the British Dominions. Indeed they 
will be more appreciated in the future than by those who have 
been too close to realise their full significance. In any ordinary 
year such events as the Coronation and the Imperial Conference 
would have been sufficiently memorable to fill the memoirs of 
the day, and to exhaust the rhetoric of leader-writers. But, 
as a matter of fact, the last Imperial Conference struck a dis- 
tinctly lower note than any of its predecessors, partly owing to 
the air of lassitude about his Majesty’s Opposition, which gave 
a delusive air of permanence and power to his Majesty’s Ministers 
that enabled them to utilise a great Imperial organ for purely 
partisan purposes. In this paltry work they were unwittingly 
assisted by the somewhat colourless character of several Dominion 
representatives, who deemed that they were doing the whole 
duty of man in saying ditto to so-called Imperial Ministers, 
even when the latter were manifestly injuring Imperial interests, 
as in the case of the Declaration of London. The Coronation 


was, needless to say, magnificent from every point of view, 
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but the immense interest it aroused was speedily eclipsed by 
the Constitutional crisis into which the Crown had been 
deliberately dragged by the titular Leader of the Coalition 
(Mr. Asquith) as part of his compact to “ toe the line ” to Messrs, 
Redmond and Patrick Ford. The Parliament Bill had _per- 
functorily passed through its various stages in the Lower House, 
where opposition was of an utterly inadequate character, partly 
because there was a suspicion of collusion between the Front 
Benches, and partly because its passage through the House of 
Commons was a foregone conclusion, thanks to the majority 
“* swept up from the Celtic fringe.’ The real tussle was expected 
in the Lords; the story need not be retold—instead of a real 
tussle there was a sham tussle, and under the pressure of a promise 
extorted many months before from the king, to create an un- 
defined number of Peers to carry the Bill intact, concealed from 
the nation through the slimness of one Party and the supine- 
ness of another, the Upper House decided that discretion would 
be the better part of valour,and on the advice of the Unionist 
Leaders, a great majority of Peers allowed Lord Lansdowne’s own 
amendments to be defeated by a combination of Ministerialists, 
bishops, and renegade Unionists, totalling 131 against 114 
stalwart Unionists who associated themselves with Lord Halsbury, 
and will live in history as the “ Die Hards ” or the “ No Sur- 
render’ Party. Their demonstration was by no means bootless, 
as their enthusiasm and pugnacity rekindled the dying embers 
of Unionist enthusiasm, which burst into a magnificent volume 
of flame when, later on in the year, Mr. Bonar Law became the 
Leader of the Party, since when we have gone from strength 
to strength. 


Ir has always been desirable to glose over the fact that owing to the 
conduct of some of the camp-followers of the Court, who used the 
King’s name in vain in order to get the Parlia- 
ment Bill through the House of Lords, the prestige 
of the Crown temporarily suffered, for it was 
always hoped and believed by those who most lamented any 
diminution in the authority of the Monarchy, that the position 
would be more than retrieved by the end of the year at the great 
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Coronation Durbar at Delhi. But before saying a word on this 
magnificent episode we may note that the inadequate, not to say 
unfortunate, impression left by the Imperial Conference was com- 
pletely effaced by the great event of September 21, when the 
Reciprocity Agreement entered into between the Ottawa and 
Washington Governments, under the enthusiastic patronage 
of the Home Government, received its death-blow at the hands of 
the Canadian electorate from one end of Canada to the other. 
The Laurier Government, which seemed to have become part and 
parcel of the life of the Dominion, was ignominiously sent about its 
business, and a new Ministry, under the auspices of the greatly 
trusted Conservative Leader, Mr. Borden, reigned in its stead, 
Instead of the ‘‘ obsequies of Imperial Preference,” foreseen by 
Mr. Asquith in the American Reciprocity Agreement, we had a 
wonderful revival of Imperial sentiment radiating from Canada 
throughout the British Empire, which cannot fail to increase 
year by year as commercial competition compels the Dominions to 
strengthen their commercial bonds, while the pressure of a power- 
ful external foe forces them to stand together as a unit in a 
military and naval sense. The prediction that the Crown would 
regain in Delhi what had been momentarily lost at Westminster 
was more than verified, and it must be borne in mind, that the new 
precedent set by our present Sovereign of going forth at the 
earliest moment to meet his mighty host of Indian subjects face to 
face, was his Majesty’s own idea, and the entire credit of a brilliant 
success belongs to the King, who steadfastly and resolutely 
resisted the almost unceasing efforts that were made by Ministers, 
courtiers and all other persons, who devote their lives to trying to 
prevent illustrious persons from discharging a plainduty. Happily 
the king remained immovable, and the epoch-making Durbar of 
December 12, 1911, will be imperishably associated with the 
names of King George and Queen Mary. Many of the most 
brilliant pens on the Press have endeavoured to portray the 
magnificence of the scene and have admittedly failed, because it 
was beyond the powers of human description. 
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WE shall not attempt where better men have failed. Moreover 
our readers are thoroughly familiar with the proceedings ag 
recorded by the special correspondents. A quarter 
of a million of people had been brought from every 
part of the Indian Empire to the vast plains outside Delhi, a place 
of great beauty, of immemorial antiquity, indissolubly associated 
with the two chief races of India. “ Enthroned on high beneath 
a golden dome looking outwards to the far north whence they came 
(we quote the Times account) Their Majesties the King Emperor 
and Queen Empress were acclaimed by over a hundred thousand 
of their subjects. The ceremony at its culminating-point exactly 
typified the Oriental conception of the ultimate repositories of 
Imperial power. The Monarchs sat alone, remote, but beneficent, 
raised far above the multitude, but visible to all, clad in rich vest- 
ments, flanked by radiant emblems of authority, guarded by a 
glittering array of troops, the cynosure of the proudest princes of 
India, the central figures in what was surely the most majestic 
assembly ever seen in the East. It was a sight which will remain 
indelibly engraved upon the memory. . . . There can be only one 
verdict upon it. The Durbar has been far more than a mere 
success. It has been a triumphant vindication of the wise 
prescience which conceived and planned it. The King-Emperor’s 
mission to his Indian people has been fulfilled with a completeness 
which places it beyond the reach of criticism.” There had never 
been any room for serious doubt as to the spectacular splendours, 
but would it be possible to commemorate the event so as to leave 
a permanent mark on the life of India, so as to make the myriads 
feel that great as might be the representative of the Emperor, the 
Emperor himself was above them all and could do what none 
could dream of? As Lord Curzon once said: “‘ The moment 
imagination has gone out of your Asiatic policy, your Empire will 
dwindle and decay.”” Happily the Emperor has restored imagina- 
tion to the British Raj, for towards the close of Durbar day, 
after receiving the homage of all India, after the Governor-General 
(Lord Hardinge) had announced ample grants, concessions and 
acts of grace, of which the most attractive was the notification 
that henceforward officers and men of the Indian Army would be 
eligible for the Victoria Cross, the King-Emperor stepped forward 
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to declare: “‘ We have decided upon the transfer of the seat of 
the Government of India from Calcutta to the ancient capital 
Delhi, and, simultaneously and as a consequence of that transfer, 
the creation at as early a date as possible of a Governorship for 
the Presidency of Bengal, of a new Lieutenant-Governorship in 
Council administering the areas of Behar, Chota Nagpur, and 
Orissa, and of a Chief Commissionership of Assam, with such 
administrative changes and redistribution of boundaries as Our 
Governor-General in Council with the approval of Our Secretary 
of State for India in Council may in due course determine.” 


Tue case for these two tremendous changes is set forth with 
singular cogency in a despatch by the Indian Government, 
which we consider ourselves spared the trouble 
of discussing, as it would be a pure waste of time, 
for the simple reason, as Lord Lansdowne pointed out in the 
House of Lords when Ministers announced what had been done 
at Delhi, that these decisions are “irrevocable.” Is there any 
conceivable advantage in discussing the “irrevocable”? Could 
anything but harm accrue from criticising what has been made 
a part of the history of India by the personal act of the Emperor ? 
We earnestly hope that Lord Lansdowne may succeed in re- 
straining excited colleagues who imagine that the world began 
with the Partition of Bengal and will end on its Repartition. 
Every one can appreciate the overwhelming reasons for secrecy, 
and it reflects immense credit upon the distinguished public 
servants who guarded this precious secret until the right moment, 
and it shows afresh what a splendid standard of duty animates 
our great Anglo-Indian Civil Service, that not a single soul beyond 
those who were bound to know had any idea of the announce- 
ment destined to immortalise the Delhi Durbar. The transfer 
of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi is one of the greatest events 
in Indian history. It strikes us who don’t know India as a 
conspicuous act of statesmanship, and we fully understand 
that it could not take place without the rearrangement of Bengal. 
The more one thinks of it the more it grows upon one. 
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ALTHOUGH our readers may be somewhat weary of the specific 
for maintaining that Peace that is habitually described by our 
Th public men as “ the greatest of British interests,” 
e Old ; ‘ 

Story which has been urged In season and out of season 

in these pages, they will be disposed to acknow- 
ledge that recent events and disclosures combine to afford. striking 
testimony as to its soundness. Our view is briefly that in the 
severe struggle for life among nations, strength must be met by 
equal or superior strength; resolution by equal or superior 
resolution; skill by greater skill, and that every attempt to 
treat Europe as a large Sunday School governed by senti- 
mentalism and moralising will only cause disaster and confusion 
and will defeat the very objects which the sentimentalists and 
moralisers profess to have in view. Once more we would ask 
to be allowed to briefly recapitulate and to dot the i’s and cross 
the t’s in a situation which, though admittedly anxious, so far 
from being complex, difficult, mysterious, or unintelligible, 
is as clear as crystal to those who care to exercise their faculties, 
to discard their prejudices, and to look the facts fairly and squarely 
in the face. To persons who prefer to walk with their heads in 
the clouds or to keep them buried in the ground in order to avoid 
seeing the obvious lest it should be unpleasant, we have nothing 
to say. They must gang their own gait. Things are what they 
are, and the consequences will be what they will be. There is 
no time to stop and parley with star-gazers, or to argue with 
ostriches. The first half of the past year, z.e. from January to 
July, was given over to sentimentalism and self-complacency, 
which affected all classes and all parties in this country. Those 
at the top were the worst offenders, because they had had 
innumerable warnings and painfully sharp reminders, and more- 
over they were responsible to their fellow countrymen for our 
national prestige and our national security, which demand 
sleepless vigilance and continuous common sense. It is not 
very much to ask of the powers that be, who, whatever party 
may be in power, exercise practically unfettered discretion as 
regards national defence and foreign policy. So far no remedy 
has been discovered for that sleeping sickness, which is the 
peculiar affliction of those who have to deal with the greatest 
political issues. To the onlooker it is marvellous to contrast 
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the astounding ingenuity, activity, restlessness, and determina- 
tion devoted to the affairs of Party as compared to the general 
indifference towards affairs of Country, and the observation is not 
restricted to one Party alone. We are very far from the happy 
condition described in Macaulay’s ballad, ““ When none were 
for the Party and all were for the State.” 


ApMITTEDLY as Unionists are in opposition their responsibility 
is less than that of his Majesty’s Ministers, but considering the 
not unjustifiable claim of our Party to represent 
in a large measure the patriotism of the country, 
whereas our opponents are hopelessly handicapped by being 
saddled with the anti-patriots who have developed during the 
hundred years’ security we owe to Nelson and Wellington, is 
it too much to ask that Unionists should play a larger part than 
hitherto in educating their countrymen on national as against 
purely Party issues, and in endeavouring to arouse them to 
some sense of responsibility, duty, and self-sacrifice at a time 
which is universally recognised by all serious students of inter- 
national affairs as decidedly disquieting? A Cabal consisting 
of sentimental Radicals, whose sentiment takes the form of 
hostility to any policy which may strengthen or secure the 
position of their own country, disgruntled diplomatists who 
wish to pay off old scores against the Foreign Office, and the 
Potsdam Press which knowingly, or unknowingly, is wirepulled 
in the interests of Germany and against the interests of this 
country largely through the instrumentality of cosmopolitan 
Jews who repay the excessive hospitality they enjoy here by, 
to use a well-known phrase, “ working for the King of Prussia ” 
—in the face of this recently constituted and highly organised 
intrigue, which is hand in glove with every enemy of England 
for the purpose of harassing any British Government whenever 
it upholds a British interest, is it not time for the pro-British 
members of both Parties to counteract the insidious and poisonous 
work of the anti-British Party, which commands a large section 
of the Press on both sides of politics, though so far it has not, 
we believe, acquired any serious amount of popular support. 
But it will do so unless its propaganda, of which in the North 
of England the Manchester Guardian has constituted itself the 
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mouthpiece, is systematically met by counter-propaganda carried 
on by Englishmen who do not hold that as a matter of course 
and under all circumstances any British Government must be 
wrong, and that whatsoever foreign Government may oppose 
the British Government, must, epso facto, be right. In old days 
when our relations with France left much to be desired and 
incidents occasionally arose which brought the two nations within 
sight of war—in many cases, as we now know, actively fomented 
by the grand Agent Provocateur of Europe, the Wilhelmstrasse 
(the German Foreign Office)—while owing to a large extent to 
the same sinister influences we were at perpetual loggerheads 
with Russia—advanced Radicals were pro-French or pro-Russian, 
as the case might be, and at all times insisted—it was indeed 
a great Gladstonian tradition—that the one thing needful 
in foreign affairs was to compose our differences with the Dual 
Alliance (i.e. France and Russia) and to abandon our existing 
relations with the Triple Alliance, especially Germany, which 
was regarded with the utmost disfavour, ostensibly because 
she was a reactionary power, but actually because she was 
believed—erroneously, we admit—to be a friendly Power. 


We have continually invited our Radical friends to explain 
why it should be a Radical dogma on the one hand to 
The Raticel distrust and denounce any and every friend 
“Kink ” of England, and to seize every opportunity of 

kowtowing to unfriendly Powers, of putting our 
friends invariably in the wrong in whatever controversies they 
may be engaged, while our antagonists or their antagonists 
for the time being are invariably in the right. There has been 
of late years, as everybody knows, a transformation in British 
foreign policy, and what used to be recommended by Radicals 
as the only enlightened, indeed the only possible course for 
the British Government to pursue—namely, a good understanding 
with Russia which was wont to be regarded as the greatest 
guarantee of the peace of Europe, while an entente cordiale with 
France was for many decades a foremost item of Radical policy 
—has, thanks to the combined efforts of the most intelligent 
and responsible men in both Parties, become the accepted 
national policy. Owing to the peculiar Radical “ kink” to which 
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we have referred this metamorphosis in national policy has 
produced a corresponding metamorphosis in the Radical outlook, 
and almost the entire Radical Press (which in the days of Mr. 
Gladstone, when Russia was infinitely more reactionary than 
she is to-day, habitually treated her as the Saviour of Eastern 
Europe, and denounced as Jingoes all those of a different 
opinion, while France was regarded as the light of Western 
Europe) is nowadays engaged in a daily, weekly, monthly, 
hue and cry against Russia, and France has fallen sadly out of 
favour and in every international controversy blame is invari- 
ably imputed to one or other of these Powers, simply and solely 
because they are no longer hostile but friendly, if not allied, 
nations with ourselves. Germany is to-day the god of the self- 
righteous Radical because in addition to maintaining an enormous, 
overwhelming, and automatically increasing army, she is building 
a mighty fleet, which has been publicly proclaimed by Act of 
Parliament and through the mouth of her Emperor, as destined 
to secure the sovereignty of the seas, 7.e. in other words, to 
challenge British naval supremacy. The enmity of Germany, 
which is shown on every conceivable occasion, and for which 
special occasions are continually created by the German Govern- 
ment, has made a pro-German of every Radical stalwart. 


We have lately witnessed the sickening and scandalous spectacle 
of a vitriolic campaign against a Liberal Foreign Minister 
whose presence at the Foreign Office is displeasing 
to Germany, who not only claims the right to 
direct her own foreign policy, but likewise the 
privilege to control the foreign policy of other countries and to 
dismiss and appoint foreign Ministers as she fancies. Germany 
became intoxicated by her success six years ago in intimidating 
a feeble French Cabinet, and a French Parliament taken 
completely by surprise, into dismissing Monsieur Delcassé— 
who was however subsequently restored by a revived and 
regenerated France, who had regained her confidence and ‘her 
independence, to the important position of Minister of Marine, 
where he is now so ably discharging his great functions. It 
is not, we believe, generally known that Germany has since 
the Delcassé episode of 1905 seriously attempted to jettison 
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Foreign Ministers who displeased her, because they considered, 
contrary to the,German view, that their primary duty was to 
their own country—in the following capitals—St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Madrid, and London. In every case the usual methods 
were employed, namely, a bitter campaign in the local “ tame 
Press’ of the baser sort, which is always eager to dance 
to the piping of Potsdam, and gross intimidation and insults, 
direct or indirect, addressed to Ministers or their Sovereigns, 
At the present time German fire is concentrated on Sir Edward 
Grey, and those of our readers who have occasionally com- 
plained of our failure to criticise British foreign policy, which 
like all foreign policies, being human, is open to criticism, are 
we feel sure absolutely at one with us in reserving criticism 
upon a British Minister under foreign fire. The defeat and 
downfall of Sir Edward Grey would be as great a victory 
for Germany as it would be a humiliation for England, and 
a disaster to the principal European friends of England— 
France and Russia—and under no conceivable circumstances 
could we for a single second allow ourselves to be tempted into 
saying or doing anything calculated to weaken the position 
of a statesman who is the pivot of our policy and the symbol 
of British good faith. 


CovuLD any public man desire a warmer tribute than Sir Edward 
Grey has recently enjoyed in the general approval of all patriotic 
vy Englishmen in both Parties of the policy with 
alued : “ae : is 

Tributes which he is identified, or than the keen appreciation 

of the two great nations which in certain grave 
contingencies would be our comrades in arms, while, outside 
Berlin, the seat and centre of Anglophobia, the British 
Foreign Minister enjoys in a marked degree the confidence 
and goodwill of the civilised world. Germany has totally 
failed to carry her allies of the Triple Alliance into her crusade 
against him, and both in Vienna and in Rome, which 
recognise that we are part and parcel of the Triple entenie, 
Sir Edward Grey is highly respected, while in Madrid and several 
other neutral capitals the feelings towards him are still warmer. 
He is only hated in Berlin and Potsdam. He is only an object 
of obloquy to the wire-pulled Press of the Wilhelmstrasse at 
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home and abroad. Unsuspecting Radical journalists who are 
engaged in this disgraceful business, which discredits them 
and dishonours their profession, should ask themselves what 
they hope to gain by joining hands with the International Jew 
who is permanently on the war-path in the interests of the most 
reactionary and dangerous Power in Europe, by a campaign 
as futile as it is shameless, and which since the recent Parlia- 
mentary debates can only serve to enhance the reputation of the 
object of their animosity. 


As the regular readers of this Review are aware, throughout 
the early part of the past year, when journalists, politicians, 
= and public were wrapped in somnolence, self-com- 
ng placency, and sentimentalism, we were deeply con- 
Charles’ : eas ‘ 
Head” cerned at the apparent drift of British foreign 
policy, and keenly criticised Sir Edward Grey’s 
utterances as calculated, though not designed, to mislead 
people at home and abroad as to the disposition of the 
British nation, the policy of the British Government, and the 
domina‘ing factors in the international situation. We would 
never go blind on any individual, and have never invited our 
readers to do so, and while strongly defending both the Foreign 
Minister and his colleague at the Exchequer against imsolent 
German attacks for discharging plain elementary duties, we make 
no apology for recalling the period prior to “ Agadir,” without 
which it is impossible to understand subsequent developments. So 
far as we were concerned it was a time of unheeded warnings. 
We have never made any pretensions to superior sagacity, to 
wider knowledge, or the gifts of prophecy, but we have reso- 
lutely refused to be fobbed off with pleasing platitudes on the 
blessings of peace when there could be no peace, unless the 
advocates of peace were as determined to uphold their cause as 
the partisans of war. Here lay the danger during the first six 
months of 1911. Sir Edward Grey appeared temporarily to 
have capitulated to the sentimentalists, and the effect of his 
utterances, as of those of his colleagues, created a demoralising 
effect abroad. They discouraged friendly Powers by suggesting 
a doubt as to whether Great Britain could be seriously relied 
upon. The legend of Perfide Albion was once more revived. 
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Yet more grave was the encouragement given by this outbreak 
of British sentimentalism to all would-be disturbers ‘of the 
public peace who felt that the hour for troubling the European 
waters was rapidly approaching. It was an anxious moment ag 
British stock was steadily ‘“‘slumping” in every Chancery, and 
that is always a bad sign for the cause of peace. Of the Govern- 
ment’s obstinate adherence to the Declaration of London, after 
it had been shown by nearly all competent authority to be a 
perilous surrender of British to German interests, which must 
have catastrophic consequences in any great maritime war, it is 
happily needless to say anything further because the Ministerial 
majority in favour of the Bill necessary to give effect to the 
Declaration dwindled to such a point in the House of Commons 
that the House of Lords had no hesitation in giving it its quietus 
before the end’of the year. Outside Germany not a solitary 
tear has been shed over the disappearance of ‘‘sea-law made in 
Germany.” 


Last March came another of those amiable attempts to pre- 
cipitate the millennium, which only recoil upon their authors, 
leaving things decidedly worse than before. In 
the course of a discussion on the Naval Estimates 
(March 13), in which, as usual, Ministers found 
themselves between two fires, namely the attack of the Midget 
Navy Party, who would reduce our fleet to the dimensions of 
that of Holland or Switzerland, and the Big Navy Party, who 
would make it commensurate with its tremendous task, the 
Foreign Minister renewed his suggestion that some agreement 
might be made between Germany and Great Britain as to the 
limitation of armaments, though he recognised that it must 
be outside the current German Navy Act, which under no 
circumstances would the Reichstag be induced to repeal. 
Like other English politicians, Ministers hug the delusion that 
Germany can be persuaded to relinquish ambitions inconvenient 
to us. In commenting on this further “overture” at the time 
(see National Review, April 1911) we observed: ‘‘ Why 
should Germany limit her naval programme in order to oblige 
us, especially at a time when British politicians are rending 
the air with their lamentations over the cost of armaments, 
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which are interpreted abroad as a signal of distress and a 
confession of our inability or unwillingness to maintain our 
Navy. In inviting Germany to limit her Navy, Sir Edward 
Grey is inciting German to increase it; and we may anticipate 
the renewal of the activity of the German Navy League with 
a demand for another expansion, unless it be deemed that with 
the aid of Austrian and Italian ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ the German fleet 
is already sufficiently strong to challenge the Mistress of the 
Seas for the Mastery of the Seas.” In the same speech occurred 
the opening of an unhappy chapter in Anglo-American relations 
on the strength of certain obiter dicta of President Taft which 
did not express the views of any serious body of persons in the 
United States, and could certainly not be given effect to by 
President Taft himself even if he wished to, as subsequent events 
have shown. Mr. Taft had suggested that there was no more 
reason 

why matters of national honour should not be referred to Courts of Arbitration 
as matters of private or national property are. ... If we can negotiate and 
put through agreements with some other nation to abide by the adjudication of 
National Arbitration Courts in every issue which cannot be settled by a 
negotiation, no matter what it involves, whether honour, territory, or money, 
we should have made a long step forward by demonstrating that it is possible 
for two nations at least to establish between them the same system which 


through the process of law have existed between two individuals under 
Government, 


THESE were described by Sir Edward Grey as “bold and 
courageous words.” So they might have been had they meant 
anything, but they never did mean anything, 
except to our guileless Government, which actually 
went some way towards emasculating our Treaty 
with Japan, in order to be able to enter on a grandiose Arbitra- 
tion Treaty with the United States which no American to speak 
of has ever contemplated for a single moment, while the American 
Senate flatly declines even to discuss the jejune measure which 
the British and United States Governments ultimately agreed 
upon, and which, without the approval of two-thirds of the 
Senate, cannot become operative, and even if operative would 
be utterly useless because of necessity it leaves the Con- 
stitutional Powers of the Senate intact, and will enable that 
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interesting and active body to interfere on every occasion 
as it does to-day. Our readers may remember, though they 
would infinitely prefer to forget, what a puerile exhibition the 
British, from the Prime Minister, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Mayor, down to Mr. Stead and the minor camp-followers 
of the so-called Peace movement, made of themselves in con- 
nection with this luckless episode, which provoked Homeric 
hilarity from one end of Europe to the other at the grotesque 
suggestion that the only two great nations in the world, whose 
citizens do not discharge the sacred elementary obligation of train- 
ing themselves to defend their country, should lay down the law 
for other nations where a sterner sense of duty prevails. It 
was concurrently rumoured that with the idea of “ placating” 
Germany the British Government was once more about to 
become entangled in the Bhagdad Railway, which would confer 
the mastery of Asia Minor upon the Kaiser Wilhelm under the 
guise of an International project, which provoked this lyrical 
ecstasy in the North German Gazette (the semi-official mouth- 
piece of the German Foreign Office, March 22) over the coming 
triumph, not, be it noted, of Europe, but of Germany. “ With 
proud joy we shall then (i.e. on the completion of the Constanti- 
nople-Bhagdad Railway) be able to look upon a new monument 
of German work, German application, and the stubborn German 
spirit of enterprise.” It almost looked as though our foreign 
policy might crumble away when the Minister regarded as its 
mainstay began talking of the peace of the world as depending 
on the cultivation of “ genial atmospheres.” In commenting at 
the time on the attitude of our Government (see Episodes of 
the Month, May 1911) and in enforcing the moral of one of Mr. 
Lovat Fraser’s admirable articles on the Bhagdad Railway, we 
pointed out that this delusion 

is the most dangerous form of political lunacy that can obsess responsible states- 
men .. . but unfortunately it holds our Cabinet Ministers in a deadly grip, and 
to make matters worse it infects ex-Cabinet Ministers. It seems to be a Parlia- 
mentary habit. Just now our politicians are in a peculiarly “ toshy ” condition, 
while Fleet Street has periodic attacks of “slosh” which arouse anxiety. As we 
have already insisted, the Coronation has its pitfalls. The “sloshers” and the 
“‘toshers” are already on the war path, and have made every preparation to 


exploit a great historic function, which should recall every Briton to some sense 
of forgotten duties, services, and sacrifices. Instead of which the ‘ genial 
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atmosphere ” is to be developed in which vital British interests will be uncon- 
ditionally surrendered by sentimental British statesmen to unsentimental foreign 
statesmen. 


Tae same number of the National Review contained a signifi- 
cant article by Mr. Morton Fullerton entitled “‘ When England 
Awakes,” giving an informed and _ instructed 
impression of the feelings aroused in Paris by 
the alarming atmosphere of London. Then, in 
the following month (May) came the visit to London of the German 
Emperor, ostensibly for the purpose of unveiling the Victoria 
Memorial, but primarily in order that that astute Sovereign might 
spy out the nakedness of the land and form an impression as to 
our public men, who remained up to their necks in Arbitration, 
the Leaders of both Parties vying with one another as to who 
could get off the most vapid twaddle at a certain Guildhall 
meeting held under the auspices of the Lord Mayor. All we 
could do amidst the general orgy of millennium-mongering was 
to publish another warning article from the pen of Mr. Morton 
Fullerton with the suggestive title ““ Why France is Awake ” 
(see National Review, June). We have not referred to these 
back numbers with any idea of crowing over anybody else or 
with the egotistical object of saying “‘I told you so.” That we 
were apprehensive of coming danger while others were satisfied, 
or self-satisfied, is simply due to the fact that we keep in touch 
with well-informed men who make a serious study of foreign 
a‘tairs, in which vigilance cannot safely be relaxed for a single 
moment. There is every reason to believe—indeed there is no 
attempt to deny—that the German Emperor became convinced 
during his visits to this country that millennium-mongering had 
carried the day; that England had practically effaced herself 
as a European Power, that she would “take anything lying 
down,” and that consequently the golden moment had come 
for once again testing the solidarity of the entente cordiale, 
the destruction of which is a main objective of German diplomacy 
for the simple reason that it blocks the way to the German 
hegemony of Europe. The Emperor was confirmed in his 
diagnosis of the situation by the rapturous reception accorded 
by the Snobocracy of London to the Crown Prince and Crown 
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Princess of Germany at the Coronation, while another factor, 
which must never be forgotten in considering Anglo-German 
relations, is the work of the assiduous Press bureau of the German 
Embassy in London, which does a good deal more wire-pulling 
than is usual on the part of any foreign Mission, who, after all, 
are the guests of the country to which they are accredited. 


WE have no intention whatsoever, nor do we even feel tempted, 
to retaliate upon the cowardly conduct of the German Press in 
attacking British Ambassadors abroad whom 
Germany happens not to fancy, nor do we make 
any complaint of the abnormal activities of the 
Press agents of Germany in this country. Presumably Germany 
knows her own business, and if she finds newspapers here 
sufficiently simple or sufficiently treacherous to play her game 
against their own country, so much the better for her. It ig 
doubtless pleasant for the German gentlemen consecrated to the 
easy work of hocussing British newspapers in search of “copy” 
to be able to reproduce in Berlin and Potsdam articles inspired by 
themselves. But from the national point of view—we say nothing 
of the International point of view—one may fairly ask the 
German Government, Does this system always pay? Did it pay 
last summer? Did Great Britain or Germany suffer most from 
the hopelessly misleading reports sent from London to Berlin 
as to the state of British opinion in general, and Radical 
opinion in particular, which ex hypothesi would govern the 
conduct of a Radical Government? We can well understand 
that certain Unionist papers, which preserve such intimate and 
affectionate relations with the Press bureau of the German 
Embassy as to be more German than the Germans, should make 
delightful reading in Potsdam, while the articles of a neurotic 
Radical Press, inspired by nothing more stimulating than Cocoa, 
may be even more delectable as ex hypothest “‘ voicing” the 
sentiments of “ responsible” statesmen. But when it turns out 
that in spite of the heavy Hebrew control of several “ British ” 
newspapers and the strong anti-national bias of a noisy section 
of the Radical Party, the British Government however Radical, 
however sentimental, however fatuous in utterance, nevertheless 
remembers at the critical moment that itis still a British Govern- 
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ment, that British interests are its primary consideration, and 
that fidelity to engagements remains an obligation of honour, 
there is scope for surprise in official circles across the North Sea 
at the hopeless misjudgment of British policy and conduct, and 
possibly some annoyance at the vast mass of fables with which 
the Wilhelmstrasse had been flooded by the excessive zeal of 
the International Jew and the crass stupidity of German agents 
who imagined that, in “nobbling” a portion of the British 
Press, they had effectively “‘nobbled” the British Government 
and the British nation. 


We emphasise these matters because the Press intrigues carried 
on in the supposed interests of Germany in London, Paris, St. 
Agadir Petersburg, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, Christiania, 
Stockholm, Brussels, at The Hague, Constantinople, 
and elsewhere, are a matter of public notoriety. To impartial 
onlookers it would appear as though Germany gained a great 
deal less from these sinister activities than she lost. It is 
not difficult, especially via simple-minded English journalists 
without any knowledge of foreign affairs, who have not even 
read ‘‘ Bismarck’s Autobiography,” or Busch’s “ Bife of 
Bismarck,” to inspire Anglo-Germanising articles exalting the 
virtues of German policy and preaching the advantages of German 
friendship, but as the German Government is by tradition and 
by the very essence of real politik totally unable to live up 
to the noble professions with which its unsophisticated victims 
are bamboozled, the whole edifice must speedily crumble to 
the ground. And this is precisely what happened last summer, 
however reluctant our Potsdam Press, whose amour propre is 
deeply wounded by the manner in which it has been practised 
upon by the astute Teuton, may be to admit it; they vociferously 
demand Sir Edward Grey’s head, and even Mr. Lloyd George’s 
head, on a charger as a peace-offering to the poor deluded In- 
ternational Jew. As we have said, in or about the month of 
May, having formed a diagnosis of English opinion and of British 
policy, confirmed by many superficial indications, Wilhelm II. 
resolved that the moment the Coronation of his cousin George V. 
was over, that he would once again vociferously challenge the 
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e.g. at the time of the retirement of Monsieur Delcassé, when the 
Unionists were in power, during the Conference of Algeciras 
directly after Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had become 
Prime Minister, and in connection with the Casablanca episode, 
when Monsieur Clemenceau held the helm of France, that this 
time he would attain complete and crushing victory, separating 
at one blow England and France, imposing what terms he pleased 
on the latter with a view to forcing her into the great Anglophobe 
coalition embracing all Europe, of which he dreams of placing 
himself at the head. That, and that alone, is now known to 
be the single explanation of the sudden and surprising advent 
of a German gunboat, the Panther, at Agadir, on July 1, the 
very day the Crown Prince and the Crown Princess of Germany 
returned home after their joyous Coronation picnic. Inthe March 
number of this Review (see Episodes of the Month) occurred the 
following passage : 


‘Are the British blind?” is the question most commonly asked abroad, 
especially by inhabitants of countries who have had painful experience of Prussian 
policy, which consists in chloroforming its victims by honeyed words on the eve 
of aggressive action. We cannot pretend to say what may be the appointed 
moment for the next exhibition of the War Lord’s “shining armour,” * but the 
present is no time for the War Office and Admiralty to be laid up with sleeping 
sickness, or for British Governments to be signing Declarations against London, 
automatically adding to the handicap already imposed upon us by a prolonged 
spell of Peace-at-any-price politicians and disarmament-mongers. The grotesque 
assertions of Ministerial journals that England has no European interests, and 
need therefore have no European policy, which coincide with an equally 
determined attack from the same quarters upon British Sea-power, afford 
abundant confirmation of the accuracy of the statistics indicating a marked 
increase of lunacy in this country during the last few decades. 


Aacapir proved to be the selected spot for the exhibition of 
* shining armour,” all the omens being deemed propitious for 
the destruction of the hated entente. We have 
dwelt at length on the period prior to Agadir, 
as it is otherwise impossible to understand that 
epoch-marking episode. We have no desire to rake up bygones, 
and whatever criticism may have been provoked by the attitude 
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* This striking expression was the German Emperor's description of his own 
conduct in bullying Russia into acquiescing in Austria-Hungary’s annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
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of his Majesty’s Ministers prior to the issue of the German 
challenge, we gladly acknowledge that when at last they awoke 
to the gravity of the position, thanks to the blow in the face 
for which we must not be ungrateful to Germany, as something 
sensational was necessary, their action left little to be desired. 
They have gone far to retrieve British prestige, while it would 
be no exaggeration to say that their loyal co-operation with 
France and Russia saved the peace of Europe. At the moment 
of the Agadir outrage we suggested an overwhelming naval 
demonstration by the Powers of the entente, and looking back 
we cannot help feeling that this would have been the proper 
proceeding, all the more as the Potsdam Press in this country 
was mobilised as one man for the purpose of minimising 
the German challenge, and of pretending that it was rather an 
advantage to us than otherwise that Germany should acquire 
Agadir, with the object of enforcing equal commercial oppor- 
tunities upon France, &c. &c., together with other familiar 
jargon which marks all pro-German propaganda. 


Every one is wise after the event, and every one has been asking 
themselves this winter how the astute statesmen and diplo- 
matists controlling German policy could ever 
After the . 
Event have contemplated such an egregious blunder 
as the despatch of the Panther to Agadir, which, 
on the face of it, was a challenge to this country and France, 
delivered the moment after the Coronation and therefore calcu- 
lated to arouse the maximum of exasperation. As our readers 
know, we have carefully refrained from ever indulging in that 
fulsome flattery of the German Emperor which forms the stock- 
in-trade of not a few British journals, who are for ever insisting 
on the personal devotion of his Imperial Majesty to our royal 
house and the British Empire generally, which was only supposed 
to be surpassed by the fervid affection of the heir apparent— 
the Crown Prince—who, like most Hohenzollerns, doubles the 
part of Anglomaniac in clothes, conversation, and manner, with 
that of Anglophobe in politics. Whenever there has been an 
opportunity to stoke up the fires of German hatred of England 
there has always been a Hohenzollern ready to put his hand to 
this congenial task. At one time it was the father who wanted 
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a mighty fleet to annihilate the British Navy. At another 
time it is the son who wants to ingratiate himself with the 
German war party and the masses who, year in, year out, are 
nourished by an inspired Press on a full-blooded diet of Anglo- 
phobia. At the same time the German Emperor, however 
hostile to Great Britain, is a man of great ability and rare 
acumen, a thorough expert on many subjects, a real Chief of 
the State, who is able on topics on which he is not actually expert 
to cross-examine those who are. He is advised by a capable 
and devoted bureaucracy, sustained in the great traditions 
of Frederick the Great and Bismarck, whose single idea is the 
advancement and glory of the Fatherland. Moreover Kaiser 
Wilhelm can at any moment, owing to the admirable organisation 
of the German Public Service, not merely obtain first-hand in- 
formation collected at immense cost, but carefully considered 
information which has been ticketed, docketed, and pigeon-holed 
by men whose business it is to bring the most difficult problems 
of diplomacy or of arms into proper perspective. Only in name 
is Germany a Parliamentary State. In fact she is a military and 
naval autocracy, under the stern despotism of a man of extra- 
ordinary talent, if not genius. Think of the advantage he 
enjoys over the heads of competitive communities, in being 
able at any moment to send for a document, conscientiously 
elaborated with the accuracy and forethought which mark the 
work of the German Public Department, upon any problem 
confronting him in any part of the world at any moment. 


We hear a good deal of the Great General Staff, to which 
probably more than to any single factor the modern German 
. Empire owes its existence. Then we are con- 

* Poucy _, tinually reminded that although the Ge 
Department y reminde at although the German 
Navy is young in years, if gigantic, already the 
Admiralty is endowed with a similar Staff to the War 
Office, which works out in peace-time all the potentialities 
of war, and is consequently never taken by surprise. Nor must 
we forget that the German Foreign Office is not a mere congeries 
of dislocated bureaus, as is the case in some foreign countries, 
scarcely on bowing terms with one another. It enjoys the 
immense advantage of a Policy Department, manned by 
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exceptionally capable diplomatists who can at any moment 
produce a paper correlating every external difficulty and fitting 
it into the general scheme of German policy. The German 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, has shown 
by his speeches that he has a wide grasp of the International 
situation, while the redoubtable Herr von Kiderlen Waechter, 
the Foreign Secretary, is regarded by his contemporaries as a 
budding Bismarck. It is not our business to defend the German 
Government against domestic critics, but the psychological 
problem is interesting. Germany insists, and her friends over 
here make no bones about the fact, that she has suffered a rebuff, 
and we are told that the very word “ Agadir ” stinks in the nostrils 
of every German patriot. But when one casts one’s mind back 
to the moment of the Panther’s pounce, the incident bears a 
somewhat different aspect because, looking at it from the German 
standpoint, it seemed an extraordinarily auspicious time to 
test and shatter the Franco-British friendship, which offends 
Germany because, though she claims the right to make what 
friends she pleases and to form what alliances suit her interests, 
she denies the right of any other Powers to do the same, and 
prematurely claims the privilege of the Suzerainty of Europe 
of having all International arrangements submitted to her 
approval. As we have seen, the British Government was on 
the gush. The small minority of the Cabinet who were under- 
stood to be faithful to the policy of Lord Bansdowne and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman appeared to have capitulated to 
their colleagues, who were anti-militarist, anti-Navy, and pro- 
German. The British Press was in a nauseating state of slobber 
about everything and everybody, particularly the German 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess, while the general public 
was in a semi-comatose condition. Moreover, almost the 
entire Radical Press—and some Unionist newspapers — were 
openly declaring that we had put our money on the wrong 
horse, and that the only thing for us to do, if we wished to 
keep down expenditure, was to resume our role of Perfide Albion 
and be “ friendly with all Powers, but allied to none,” which 
means, of course, that all Powers become allied for the purpose 
of destroying the disturber of European peace, as Great 
Britain would obviously be if she declined to.take her share 
in maintaining it. 
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Tae stream of reports for many weeks from the German Embassy 
in London to the Wilhelmstrasse must have been grateful and 
comforting, affording as they did an accumulation 
of conclusive evidence as to the readiness of 
this country to take anything lying down, which 
might well have turned the head of even steadier men than 
the controllers of German policy. Much capital was made out 
of the belief that Sir Edward Grey’s authority was waning, and 
that even should he be disposed to take up the German challenge 
he would be over-ruled by an overwhelming majority of the 
Cabinet headed by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, and 
their friends, the betrayal of France would become an accom- 
plished fact and would, according to German calculations, be 
inevitably followed by an offensive and defensive alliance between 
France and Germany at the expense of the British Empire. 
In the highly improbable event of Great Britain standing to 
her guns, there were personal reasons for believing that the 
situation in France had momentarily altered to the disadvantage 
of the entente and to the corresponding advantage of Germany, 
thanks to a recent change in the Premiership which it would 
be inopportune to emphasise. Then again, Berlin believed that 
many years subterranean spade-work which had been going on 
in Russia, with the object of making mischief between that 
Power and England and of weakening the Dual Alliance of 
which the Potsdam agreement last November was a result, would 
further materialise in the adoption by Russia of an attitude of 
aloofness in the event of a grave International crisis. Even 
if Italy remained neutral the Dual Monarchy could always be 
relied upon as “a brilliant second.” Finally, should Spain and 
France be successfully embroiled over Morocco, Germany would 
find herself in a more favourable situation than at any moment 
since the death of Bismarck. She was playing a great game for 
great stakes, and appeared to hold all the best cards. If her 
expectations were disappointed, it is but another verification 
of the time-honoured dictum that “the best laid schemes 0’ 
mice and men gang aft agley.” Indeed, looking back from our 
present vantage-ground rather than wonder at Germany’s dis- 
appointment, we marvel at the agreeable surprise produced by 
the resolute and steadfast solidarity of the members of the Triple 
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entente—France, Russia, and Great Britain—none of whose 
Governments at any time said a single provocative word or 
did a single provocative thing in the face of great provocation, 
but what was infinitely more important they quietly but firmly 
intimated to all whom it might concern that they would be 
found a solid unit in upholding the menaced rights and liberties 
of Europe. 


Tuat, in a word, is the whole history of the recent crisis, and 
the more that is published the more will the conduct of the 
Triple entente redound to the credit of the 
Sovereigns and Statesmen directing the affairs 
of the countries composing it. The latest revela- 
tions, which were begun by Germany with the desire of getting 
in the first word and prejudicing the public in her favour by 
concealing material facts—as is now admitted by prominent 
German patriotic newspapers and even by the Potsdam Press 
in this country—all point the same way and demonstrate beyond 
a peradventure that on July 1 Germany embarked on a specu- 
lative enterprise with the object of enlarging her “ place in the 
sun” at the expense of Great Britain and France, of smashing 
the entente between those Powers and of establishing her 
Suzerainty over the Continent, so that the foreign policies of all 
nations should henceforward be subject to the veto of the 
Wiihelmstrasse as in the spacious days of the Iron Chancellor. 
If there were any gratitude in Germany, so far from tearing 
a passion to tatters at the recent declarations in the British 
and French Parliaments, there should be profound relief at the 
resolute restraint of the British and French Foreign Ministers, 
who have gone out of their way to let Germany down cheaply, 
as the whole story which has not yet been told, and is un- 
likely to be told because it is nobody’s interest that it should 
be told now, would show up German foreign policy in a yet 
more odious light. In his memorable speech of November 27, 
for which every alien wire-puller in the British Press, and 
every factious Radical “agin his own country” had _ been 
clamouring, because on the strength of misinformation from 
the usual sources they imagined that our Foreign Minister had no 
case, Sir Edward Grey simply flattened out his detractors and 
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excited a greater amount of approval in Europe at large than 
any former statement made by any British Minister. It must 
be acknowledged that, from the German and the pro-German 
point of view, Sir Edward Grey’s speech sins grievously in two 
directions. In the first place he has abjured all temptation to 
mislead the British public by gushing about Germany. That is 
a great grievance with our Potsdam gang. Then there is an 
equally serious grievance from the German point of view, viz., 
that although everything had been done, officially and un- 
officially, on the other side of the North Sea by the publication 
of half-truths and whole lies, Sir Edward Grey resisted the temp- 
tation of saying anything provocative about Germany, and thus 
failed to supply a bellicose Government, on the eve of a “ Khaki” 
Election, with much needed powder and shot. 


Anp the same may be said of the more recent speech of 
Monsieur de Selves, who lifted yet another corner of the veil 
Si ,, and shattered the illusions of Englishmen more 
r E. Grey’s age 

Speech German than the Germans, who had insisted that 

Germany’s single object in going to Agadir 
was to establish equality of commercial opportunity and the 
open door, whereas it is now constatée that she was seeking 
special and privileged spheres in Morocco. Sir Edward 
Grey began by pointing out: “The German [Foreign 
Secretary has already made not a complete, but a large 
disclosure of what has passed in conversation between the 
German Ambassador in London and myself in the summer. 
In diplomatic procedure it is very unusual to make public an 
account of conversations without first consulting the other party 
to them. I had no knowledge of what the German Foreign 
Secretary was going to disclose, or that he was going to make 
any disclosure of these conversations until I read the report 
of them in the Times.” We pause to ask our readers what 
would have been said in our Potsdam Press supposing the parts 
had been reversed, and that Sir Edward Grey had been guilty 
of the “ gross discourtesy,” as it would have been described, 
of “ violating all diplomatic precedent ” by making such a speech 
without the leave of Germany. Sir Edward Grey contented 
himself with observing that he understood that political exigencies 
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in Germany made it impossible for him to be consulted. “‘ Had 
I been consulted as to the disclosures he made, I should 
certainly have offered no objections, and I make no complaint 
now of their having been made. But, of course, they are 
not full disclosures.’ He would supply the complement 
by repeating as much of the conversations “as is necessary 
to put before the House the part which we took ”—a suggestive 
qualification. The German Chancellor and the German Foreign 
Secretary had already disposed of one misapprehension con- 
cerning Morocco, but only, we may observe, after it had run 
riot for many weeks in the anti-British Press of Germany and 
the pro-German Press of England; and it is perhaps not un- 
charitable to assume that the recent admission of official 
Germany was to forestall foreign disclosures. In the words of 
Sir Edward Grey: “It was imagined in some quarters, that 
Germany had protested against the French action in going to 
Fez at all, and that France had persisted in going there in 
the face of the German protest. The German Government 
have now explained what the German view of the French 
going to Fez really was, and I have no comment or criticism to 
make upon what they said.” We have no doubt but that the 
German Government were delighted that France should go to 
Fez, as they were itching to re-open the Morocco question 
and hoped for some glimpse of an opening from this very 
natural action on the part of France. On July 1, the German 
Ambassador went to the Foreign Office and announced the new 
coup de thédtre in the following terms: 

Some German firms established in the South of Morocco, notably at Agadir 
and in the vicinity, have been alarmed by a certain ferment which has shown 
itself among the local tribes, due, it seems, to the recent occurrences iv other 
parts of the country. These firms have applied to the Imperial Government for 
protection for the lives of their employees and their property. At their request 
the Imperial Government have decided to send a warship to the Port of Agadir 
to lend help and assistance in case of need to their subjects and employees, as 
well as to protect the important German interests in the territory in question. 


As soon as the state of affairs in Morocco has resumed its former quiet aspect, 
the ship charged with this protective mission shall leave the Port of Agadir. 
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“THAT communiqué, added Sir Edward Grey in his speech of 
November 27, was accompanied by an explanation given to us 
at the same time, which seemed to me much more important 
Chaiengineg than the actual communication of the Sending of 
the Entente the ship. The explanation given to us made it 

clear that the Moroccan question was being 
opened—the whole Moroccan question—by the sending of the 
ship to Agadir.” It was made clear that the German Govern- 
ment regarded a return to the status quo in Morocco “ as doubtful, 
if not impossible, and that what they contemplated was a definite 
solution of the Moroccan question between Germany, France, 
and Spain. The whole question, or at least the kernel of the 
question after that communication was received, was what was 
the definite solution of the Moroccan question which Germany 
contemplated? Ifa return to the status quo was doubtful, if not 
impossible, then the only alternative was a definite solution of 
the Moroccan question. What was the nature of that? What 
was clearly the objective Germany contemplated? Was it to 
be the partition of Morocco or what was it to be?” Our readers 
must continually bear in mind in considering this extraordinary 
episode, that the German Government imagined that when 
the question became a Cabinet question the pro-German Party 
would outnumber the British Party, and Sir Edward Grey 
would be compelled to submit or resign. It was a grave but 
not unnatural miscalculation. It is of course useless to ask 
domestic intriguers against our Foreign Minister whether they 
think they are iikely to do any good to Anglo-German relations 
by continually misleading the German Government as to their 
own power. Sir Edward Grey realised the seriousness of the 
communication of July 1, and on the following Monday (July 3) 
he asked the German Ambassador to come and see him. “I 
informed him I had seen the Prime Minister and that we con- 
sidered the situation created by the despatch of the Panther to 
Agadir as so important that it must be discussed in a meeting of 
the Cabinet.”” The German Ambassador metaphorically rubbed his 
hands with glee—this was precisely what he wanted, viz., to get the 
question out of the hands of the Foreign Minister and the Prime 
Minister into the hands of a Cabinet, ex hypothest, prepared to 
capitulate. Sir Edward Grey added that he would say no more 
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until the meeting of the Cabinet, “ but I wished the German 
Government to learn at once that, in our view, the situation was 
serious and important.” 


We can imagine the derision of the Wilhelmstrasse upon “ in- 
formation received.” On the following day (July 4): “I asked 
the German Ambassador to come and see me (Sir 
Edward Grey) again, and said that I must tell 
him—this was after the Cabinet meeting—that our 
attitude could not be a disinterested one with regard to Morocco. 
We must take into consideration our Treaty obligations to 
France and our own interests in Morocco. We were of opinion 
that a new situation had been created by the despatch of a German 
ship to Agadir. Further developments might affect British 
interests more directly than they had hitherto been affected, and, 
therefore, we could not recognise any new arrangements that 
might be come to without us. I made it quite clear to the 
Ambassador that this communication, and the exact words which 
used, were those of his Majesty’s Government sitting in Cabinet.” 
This may have sounded somewhat vague and indeterminate and 
was quite compatible with a prospective German triumph. 
“ After that there was a period of silence,” and we may be sure 
that this period was not wasted, and that every journalistic and 
financial intriguer was working overtime in London and Paris for 
the purpose of wrecking Anglo-French relations. As Sir Edward 
Grey informed the House of Commons, “‘ the German Ambassador 
was not instructed to make any comment to me with regard to 
my communication, and we received no information from the 
German Government as to what their aims or desires were, or as 
to what they had in mind when they spoke of a definite solution 
of the Moroccan problem. Some information reached us from 
other quarters, leading us to apprehend that the settlement 
contemplated by the German Government might be a partition of 
Morocco, arrived at by negotiations to which it was not intended 
we should be a party.” In fact insult was to be added to injury. 
We were to be paraded before the’ eyes of Europe as a quantité 
negligible on a question notoriously concerning us. “I think, 
in the German mind, it has sometimes been assumed that our 
agreement made with France in 1904 entirely disinterested us 
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with regard to Morocco, and if Germany wished to make a new 
settlement with regard to Morocco it was going out of our way 
and intrusive for us, having given by our agreement of 1904 a 
free hand to France in Morocco, as far as we are concerned—it was 
going out of our way and intrusive to interfere with any other 
Power wishing to make her own arrangements.” That view 
failed to take full account of the agreement of 1904. “ It is quite 
true we disinterested ourselves in Morocco politically, but we did 
it on conditions laid down—conditions both strategic and economic. 
What were the reasons of our being disinterested in Morocco? 
We have no jealousy of other Powers. It is obvious, if the 
Moroccan question was to be reopened and a new settlement 
made, unless we were consulted, unless we knew what was going 
on, unless we were in some way parties to the settlement, the 
strategic and economic conditions stipulated for between our- 
selves, France, and Spain in 1904 might be upset.” 


On July 12 the British Ambassador in Berlin saw the German 
Foreign Secretary on other business and took the opportunity 
of saying that there had been at one time mention 
of a conversation between Germany, France and 
Spain from which we were to be excluded, to 
which the German Foreign Secretary replied that there had never 
been any idea of such a communication, “and except for this 
negative communication we had no further information from the 
German Government of their views. A little later it appeared 
in the Press that the German Government, and indeed it was the 
case, that the German Government had made demands with 
regard to the French Congo of an extent to which it was obvious 
to everybody who thought about it that neither the French 
Government nor the French Chamber could agree. That at once 
made me anxious as to the development of the situation.” It 
was the old, old story. Believing us to be prepared to betray our 
friends and stand aside, Germany was applying the familiar 
squeeze, demanding the entire French Congo, to say nothing of 
other pickings. As Sir Edward Grey observed: “If Germany 
was going to negotiate with France an arrangement by which 
Germany received from France something in the French Congo 
and. left France in Morocco as she is under our agreement of 1904, 
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then of course we were prepared to stand aside and not to intrude, 
but if Germany, starting negotiations on that basis with France, 
made demands not for a portion, but for the greater part of the 
French Congo or anything of that kind, it was quite clear France 
must refuse those demands and negotiations would be thrown 
back on some other basis and the question of the possible partition 
would arise again. That is why I became anxious.” The 
German Government remained confident of the success of her 
policy and was already beginning to rattle her sabre with a view 
to intimidating the French and of splitting the entente. Sir 
Edward Grey might be supported by the Prime Minister, but 
they were in a microscopic minority in the British Cabinet, which, 
on the German hypothesis, would swallow anything. He in- 
vited the German Ambassador to see him again on July 21—a 
fateful day in the history of the past year. “I said to him, I 
wished it to be understood that our silence, in the absence of any 
communication from the German Government—our silence since 
the Cabinet communication of July 4, and since the Prime 
Minister’s statement of July 7 in this House—our silence since 
then must not be interpreted as meaning that we were not taking 
in the Moroccan question the interest which had been indicated 
by our statement of the 4th of that month.” 


We knew that a rectification of the Frontier of the French Congo 
had been proposed as the basis of the negotiations with France, 
and thought it possible that a settlement might 
be come to between Germany and France on this 
basis without affecting British interests, and the 
British Government would be very glad if this happened, “ and in 
the hope that it would happen at a later stage we had hitherto 
stood aside. But I had been made anxious by the news which 
appeared the day before as to the demands which the German 
Government had made on the French Government; demands 
which were in effect not a rectification of the frontier, but a 
cession of the French Congo, which it was obviously impossible 
for the French Government to concede. I heard that negotia- 
tions were still proceeding, and I still hoped that they might 
lead to a satisfactory result, but it must be understood that 
if they were unsuccessful a very embarrassing situation would 
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arise.” Sir Edward Grey reminded the German Ambassador 


that the Germans were in the closed port of Agadir; that according to native 
rumours they were landing and negotiating with the tribes, so that, for all we 
knew, they might be acquiring concessions there and that it might even be that 
the German flag had been hoisted at Agadir, which was the most suitable port 
on that coast for a naval base, We could not say to what extent the situation 
might be altered to our disadvantage, and if the negotiations with France came 
to nothing, we should be obliged to do something to watch over British interests 
and to become a party tothe discussion of the matter. The longer the Germans 
remained at Agadir the greater the risk of their developing a state of affairs 
which would make it more difficult for them to withdraw and more necessary 
for us to take some steps to protect British interests. I wished to say all 
this now while we were still waiting, in the hope that the negotiations with 
France would succeed, for, if I did not say this now, it would cause resentment 
later on if the German Government had been led to suppose by our previous 
silence—our silence since July 4—that we did not take an interest in the 
matter. 


Our readers, who are already supplied with the key to German 
manceuvres, namely that the British Cabinet could be successfully 
intimidated, even at the cost of discarding the Foreign Minister, 
will not be surprised to learn that the German Ambassador 
was still unable to give any information to Sir Edward Grey 
on July 21, though “ he deprecated the assumption that what I 
had sketched as the possible damage to British interests would 
be accomplished. He was sure that his Government had no 
intention of acquiring commercial monopolies, and unfairly 
prejudicing our interests. On this I observed that the fact that 
Germany remained in occupation of a closed port involved at 
least a monopoly of commercial opportunities. I had waited 
before saying anything further between July 4 and July 21. I 
made that statement on July 21 because I was getting anxious, 
because the situation seemed to me to be developing unfavour- 
ably.” 


In other words, for seventeen days the British Government had 
patiently tolerated the presence of German warships in a closed 
Moroccan port from which there was every indica- 
tion that they had no intention of moving; mean- 
while a pistol was being put at the head of France, 
who was invited to pay up the whole Congo by way of black- 
mail, and our very existence, to say nothing of our interests, 
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was studiously ignored. As we have said, and it cannot be 
reiterated too often, the key to the position was the belief of the 
German Government that they had a majority of the British 
Cabinet on their side, and it was only a question of time as to when 
Sir Edward Grey should be “ Delcasséd.” At this point the 
always interesting personality of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Lloyd George) appeared upon the scene, and for once in a 
role as invaluable as surprising. Hitherto he had taken very 
little part in any discussion on international affairs and was 
regarded abroad with some suspicion by our friends, and 
with corresponding satisfaction by our antagonists, as one 
of the ringleaders in the annual raid on the Naval Estimates and 
as an avowed advocate of peace-at-any-price. Mr. Lloyd George 
was a popular hero in Germany, partly on account of the injuries he 
had inflicted on this country, but still more owing to the conviction 
that he was as “ accommodating ” in international affairs as he 
was determined in his domestic career of destruction. On the 
same day, July 21, that the German Ambassador refused 
information concerning German intentions, which appearances 
indicated as mischievous, Mr. Lloyd George came to consult 
the Foreign Minister about a speech he was due to make 
that night at the Mansion House, upon which he also saw the 
Prime Minister. As Sir Edward Grey told the House, 
“Tt was fourteen days since the last public statement about 
Morocco had been made here, and that had been only the very 
short statement made by the Prime Minister in the House. We 
were anxious as to the way in which things were developing, and 
we all three felt that for a Cabinet Minister of first-rate importance 
to make a speech on a formal occasion and to say no word about 
foreign affairs after that interview (¢.e. with the German Am- 
bassador) would be misleading public opinion here and every- 
where.” Ié was therefore decided that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should make some general observations, and we may 
be sure that Mr. Lloyd George was no unwilling volunteer, as has 
been suggested. He suddenly realised that he had been counted 
upon to play the game to Germany at the expense of his own 
colleagues and his own country, and he seized a golden opportu- 
nity of destroying a dangerous legend by proclaiming from the 
housetops the unity of the Cabinet. After eulogising Sir Edward 
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Grey’s efforts to settle international questions by peaceful means 
Mr. Lloyd George added : 


But I am also bound to say this—that I believe it is essential in the highest 
interests, not merely of this country, but of the world, that Britain should at all 
hazards maintain her place and her prestige amongst the Great Powers of the 
world. Her potent influence has many a time been in the past, and may yet be 
in the future, invaluable to the cause of human liberty. It has more than once 
in the past redeemed Continental nations, who are sometimes too apt to forget 
that service, from overwhelming disaster and even from national extinction, I 
would make great sacrifices to preserve peace, I conceive that nothing would 
justify a disturbance of international good-will except questions of the gravest 
national moment. But if a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace 
could only be preserved by the surrender of the great and beneficent position 
Britain has won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain 
to be treated where her interests were vitally affected as if she were of no 
account in the Cabinet of nations, then I say emphatically that peace at that 
price would be a humiliation intolerable for a great country like ours to endure. 
National honour is no party question. The security of our great international 
trade is no party question ; the peace of the world is much more likely to be 
secured if all nations realise fairly what the conditions of peace must be. 


In the words of Sir Edward Grey, “What he (Mr. Lloyd 
George) said is on record. He claimed no pre-eminence, no 
Mr. Lloyd predominance for us in international affairs. It 
George’s contained no menace, such as the saying of 
Bomb ‘Hands off!’ to any one anywhere. It did not 

say that there was any particular demand or 
claim on the part of Germany that was inconsistent with British 
interests. Its purport and its point was that where British 
interests were afiected, we must not be treated as if we were 
of no account.” Amid general cheering the Foreign Minister 
added: ‘‘ If the time ever comes when this cannot be said by a 
Minister speaking in the position the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was in then, we shall have ceased to exist as a great nation.” 
That, we think, is a conclusive answer to the rather niggling 
observation of Lord Lansdowne that Mr. Lloyd George was 
not the most suitable person to make this particular announce- 
ment, which should have been made in the House of Commons 
by the Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary. In making that 
remark Lord Lansdowne cannot have been aware of the pre- 
cise position. For the reasons we have so exhaustively set forth, 
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Mr. Lloyd George was, par excellence, the man for the occasion, 
as he alone could convince the German Government which had 
been hypnotised by the misinformation of its agents in this 
country, that the British Cabinet was one and indivisible in its 
determination to uphold British interests. The plotters across 
the North Sea were simply “ flabbergasted ’—it is the only 
word, though as Sir Edward Grey informed the House of 
Commons, innocent commentators in the German Press admitted 
at the time that supposing the word “ Germany” had been 
substituted for the word “England” in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech, it might have been made by a German Minister. “ The 
words of the speech were soon forgotten, and a sort of legend has 
grown up about them. For instance, a few weeks ago I heard of 
one German who protested to an English friend of his and of 
mine, against the speech, and was given a report of the speech to 
read. Having read it he said that what was objected to in 
Germany was not the speech itself, but the fact that it had been 
made at a moment when France and Germany were coming to 
terms, and that it upset the negotiations.” As the speaker 
severely added : 

The exact contrary is the truth as to the particular circumstances of the 
negotiations existing at the time. I was afraid, and I spoke to the German 
Ambassador because I was afraid, that things were developing in a way that 
would bring up the Moroccan question, force the Moroccan negotiations back, 
not upon an arrangement between France and Germany about the Congo and 
Morocco respectively, but upon something in the nature of a partition of 
Morocco or some sort of solution which might make the question of British 
interests to be directly affected, and which would certainly directly bring into 
operation our Treaty obligations with France. 


TueE effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was electrical. Though 
a legend may have developed in connection with it, it is nothing 
Effect to the legend that it destroyed as to the ascendency 
ect of , . a . 

Seaah of the Potsdam party in the British Cabinet. 

Only three days afterwards the German Ambassa- 
dor came to inform the British Foreign Minister that the German 
intention in sending a ship to Agadir had not changed. “ Not 
a man had been landed there. The German Government re- 
gretted the credence which was given to the insinuations as to the 


intentions of Germany that came from hostile quarters. Germany 
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had never thought of creating a naval port on the coast of Morocco, 
and never would think of it. Such ideas were hallucinations, 
As to the negotiations with France, if the German demands were 
rather high his Government were ready to make concessions in 
Morocco as well as in Colonial matters; but the Chauvinistic tone 
of the French Press and a part of the British Press, menacing 
Germany with the interference of the friends of France, did not 
tend towards a settlement.” To students of German diplomatic 
methods this was all very delightful, as the German Ambassador’s 
conversation in the new situation created by the unexpected 
incursion of “‘a Baptist and a man of peace ” was precisely 
what might have been foretold to a comma. Sir Edward Grey 
replied that as he was likely to be asked in Parliament what 
was happening at Agadir he would like to be able to say that the 
German Government had informed him that not a man had 
been landed. The transparent sincerity, not to say simplicity, 
of the British Foreign Minister are among his strongest weapons 
in dealing with the tortuous Teuton. The Ambassador asked 
him “‘ to make no public statement with regard to this communi- 
cation until he had had time to communicate with his Govern- 
ment,” and on the next day the Berlin Government having been, 
so to speak, completely ‘‘ knocked off its perch ”’ by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—the German Ambassador again called to say 
that his previous information was confidential and it must not 
be used in Parliament in view of Mr. Loyd George’s speech, 
which was resented by the German Government. This com- 
munication “ was exceedingly ‘stiff’ in tone,” provoking 
Sir Edward Grey to observe “ that as the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed to me to give no cause for complaint, 
the fact that it had created surprise in Germany was in itself 
a justification of the speech, for it could not have created surprise 
unless there had been some tendency to think that we might 
be disregarded.” 


Two days later (July 27) the German Ambassador returned to 

the Foreign Office in a totally different frame of mind, with a 
very different communication from the German 

Too clever : ‘ : 

by half Government, which meanwhile had had time to 
digest Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, to make the 

usual diplomatic explorations in other quarters, and to reconsider 
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the whole position, which, in a word, was neither in Great Britain, 
nor in France, nor in Russia, favourable to the wanton aggression 
that had been contemplated. According to this further com- 
muniqué, “ we trust that Sir Edward Grey, by our very open 
and candid communication has gathered the conviction that our 
pourparlers with France at the moment do not touch British 
interests. We trust to the Minister’s great loyalty, that he 
has so often shown, that he will find it possible to state this fact 
in Parliament, without however giving any detail of our con- 
fidential communication. We acknowledge with pleasure that 
the Minister has stated that he desires an agreement between 
Germany and France, and feel quite convinced that this will 
prove most helpful to the progress of the negotiations.” Un- 
fortunately the Germans are always too clever by half, as the 
communiqué insisted on the immense importance of England at 
once remaining out of the Franco-German negotiations, and 
at the same time, without knowing what they were, making a 
public declaration that she trusted they would succeed. Surely 
in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird. Then followed 
the usual assurances of Germany’s desire for auspicious results 
calculated to diminish the friction between herself and her 
neighbour, and calling upon us to calm down the French! It 
was apparently no one’s duty to calm down the Germans,‘ who 
must be kept in frenzied Anglophobia in order that the Socialists 
may be successfully suppressed and the requisite armaments 
by land and sea cheerfully voted. Sir Edward Grey expressed 
his appreciation of the friendly tone of the latest communication, 
and he and the German Ambassador had some general and 
informal conversation “in the course of which\,he (¢.e. the 
Ambassador) expressed some regret at the way in; which our 
public opinion had been misled to adverse conclusions as to the 
German action.” 


I asked on that, what else could have been expected, when the German 
Government suddenly sent a ship to Morocco to a closed port, which was said to 
be the most suitable place on the west coast of Morocco for a naval base, Of 
course, this action has mobilised British public opinion. I also pointed out that, 
after I had made to him on July 4 a declaration on behalf of the British 
Government, we had had no communication from the German Government 
until July 24, and even then their denial of any intention to establish a naval 
base had been in a form which I could not use to allay the suspicions which had 
been roused here, 
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Sir Epwarp Grey also expressed the hope “ that this latest 
German communication might be taken as a new point of 
End of departure, and that we need not go back upon 
Difficulties ‘mgs which might lead to mutual recriminations,” 

That same afternoon (July 27), the Prime Minister 
made a statement in the same spirit in the House of Commons, 
“From that date onwards there were no further difficulties 
between the German Government and ourselves about the 
Moroccan negotiations.”” Never was a more moderate state- 
ment made by any Minister. He glossed over the critical 
nature of our relations with Germany in the month of July, 
as also any pourparlers that may have taken place with a 
view to the worst between the members of the Triple entente 
upon whose cordial co-operation every successive experience 
teaches us that the peace of Europe depends. If the anarchists 
who wage warfare upon that great defensive pact, which 
every true friend of peace should devote himself to main- 
taining, succeeded even partially, no human power could 
prevent a bloody conflagration from which the MHohen- 
zollerns and their dupes imagine that they stand to secure the 
dominion of Europe. The great value of the speech delivered 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was that it destroyed the 
dangerous delusion assiduously nursed in Berlin and Potsdam 
by international Jews and financiers, who believe that they 
stand to make more money by backing Germany against other 
Powers, and by sentimental Radical newspapers, which ostensibly 
in the interests of peace steadily support the enemies of their 
own country. Mr. Lloyd George proved that the Cabinet 
was not divided, that “ Baptists”? and “‘ Imperialists” were 
at one, and if the Ministers were not divided certainly the country 
was not divided, as any Radical Government which has the 
gumption to uphold British interests can always count on the loyal 
support of a Unionist Opposition. Then in France, in spite of the 
presence of a Prime Minister from whom Germany expected 
creat things, and who has done some strange things, the situation 
was admirable. The effect of many years pinpricking and 
bullying has been splendid. 
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INDEED it would be no exaggeration to say that a new France 
has emerged from recent ordeals, and the single anxiety in Paris 
during the crisis of the crisis was the doubt dis- 
seminated by newspapers, which not unnaturally 
attached undue importance to Cocoa cachinnations, 
as to the attitude of Great Britain, and although Monsieur de 
Selves, the Foreign Minister, was aware of the facts, there 
was some doubt, hesitation and pain among the French public 
which was only dissipated by Mr. Lloyd George on July 21. 
Englishmen revisiting France after a considerable interval cannot 
fail to be deeply impressed by the immensely improved moral 
of the whole people, which is due to their belief that Germany, 
convinced of her superior strength, is determined cotite que coiite 
to pick a quarrel with her neighbour, which no amiabilities 
on the part of the latter can avert. Far be it from us to criticise 
the German Army, which is undoubtedly a magnificent 
machine, or to question the obvious disparity in numbers 
between the two nations. But a great military machine can only 
work well in the hands of great men, of whom there may be 
an abundance in the German Army at the present time, in which 
case they differ from the illustrious Moltke, who never uttered a 
boastful word and remained to the end of his life a man of immense 
modesty. This is not the predominant type among the chiefs 
of the German war party, who talk about “ going to Paris ” as 
their French prototypes talked of “ going to Berlin” in 1870. 
All impartial onlookers are agreed that even in a duel between 
France and Germany, in spite of the disparity of numbers, results 
would be vastly different to those of l’année terrible, owing to the 
wonderful development of the French Army, the brilliant devotion 
of French officers, who neither underrate nor overrate their op- 
ponents, the magnificent esprit de corps which animates the entire 
nation in arms, where divisions are rapidly closing up under the 
threats of the bully of Europe. France by herself would put up 
such a fight against any Power that wantonly attacked her, simply 
because it believed itself to be stronger,as would stagger humanity. 
But France has no longer any reason to fear that she would stand 
alone in such a contingency, as the evidence of the summer 
demonstrates that the full resources of the British Empire, as well 
as the full resources of la nation amie et alliée (Russia), would 
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beat her side in the event of a “ preventive” or aggressive war, 
fought for the sake of dismembering a Great Power whose in- 
tegrity is one of the most priceless assets of Europe, who has 
made stupendous sacrifices to maintain peace and to avoid war, 


and whose policy is as unprovocative as that of her neighbour is 
provocative. 


WE would appeal to those Englishmen, to whatever Party they 
may belong, who recognise the value of the entente with France, 
; to bear in mind that its usefulness depends on 
Triple ‘ : : 
alee the ally of France becoming the cordial friend 
and co-operator with Great Britain. Herein lies 
the importance of the Anglo-Russian agreement, under which we 
have lost nothing in Persia that we could have hoped to retain 
without the agreement, whereas Russia, in spite of continual 
provocation, has exercised great restraint, her statesmen realising, 
as our statesmen realise, that the real issue is not the particular 
advantage that one side or the other may score in Persia, but 
that the Persian policy of the two Powers, like the Moroccan 
policy of France and Great Britain, affords a touchstone of the 
Anglo-Russian entente, which all good Englishmen should be as 
anxious to promote as they are determined to maintain the 
Anglo-French entente. Germany was within an ace of plunging 
Europe into war this summer, simply that she might display her 
‘‘ shining armour.” Agadir was a portent, and if Germany, after 
keeping her neighbours on tenterhooks for a considerable time, 
ultimately decided to postpone the Armageddon for which she had 
so long prepared, it was simply because the cause of peace had 
equally resolute and determined champions. Had the situation 
developed otherwise, Great Britain, France, and Russia would 
have found themselves comrades in arms. It would almost seem 
worth the while of ‘‘ the Persian Committee ” to take a somewhat 
larger view of Foreign affairs, and to remember that, although 
we are a great Asiatic Power, our European position requires 
a close and cordial understanding with Russia, with whom we 
have been so long at loggerheads, and with whom the same in- 
fluences that would separate us from France would keep us at 
loggerheads. A similar appeal may be made to Russian patriots. 
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From a prolonged and careful study of the sadly neglected domain 
of Foreign affairs we are as sure as we are penning these lines, 
that our domestic controversies will gradually be 
overshadowed by the cloud which, at one time no 
larger than a man’s hand, now darkens the firma- 
ment. There are plenty of people devoting themselves to other 
issues, and plenty of other issues to be discussed, but we warn 
our Unionist friends, whose fortunes we rejoice to see improving 
by leaps and bounds (another magnificent win in North Ayrshire 
following our recent victories in Oldham, Somerset, and Hert- 
furdshire), against absorbing themselves in purely Party contro- 
versy to the neglect of National Defence and Foreign policy. The 
Radicals have organised a caucus of cranks for the express purpose 
of making British foreign policy impossible. Apart from Mr. 
Bonar Law’s vigorous and able support of Sir Edward Grey—the 
Unionist Leader visibly adds cubits to his stature with every suc- 
cessive speech, whether upon Home Rule or the tragic tactics 
of Mr. Lloyd George over National Insurance—it must be admitted 
that the Unionist Benches contributed several wishy-washy 
utterances, showing that even the bare outlines othe inter- 
national situation are scarcely apprehended by intelligent members 
of Parliament. The reason for special emphasis at the opening 
of a new year, which promises to be quite as critical, if not more 
critical, than the old year, is that the so-called Moroceo Agree- 
ment between France and Germany is a mere truce. It ig in no 
sense a permanent settlement. It is resented in Germany because 
the Kaiser’s Government set out with flags flying, the beating. 
gongs and the blowing of trumpets, to partition Morocco with 
eye on the West coast. It is resented in France—where, indeed, 
the agreement is universally unpopular, although it will be ratified 
by Parliament because it bears the signature of the Government— 
for the simple reason that the French see no reason why they should 
pay a further instalment of blackmail to Germany, whose interests 
in Morocco were supposed to have been adjusted on at least two 
previous occasions. Intelligent Frenchmen regard the Congo part 
of the Agreement as perilous to France, because opening further 
doors for German provocation, while the Morocco clauses are not 
unlikely to create further points of friction. The responsible 
politicians will be punished at the earliest available moment. 
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MEANWHILE there is to be a General Election in Germany, at 
which the Government hope to save their bacon by an unlimited 
The Asquith demonstration of Anglophobia. This is scarcely 
Anarchy the time for the British Admiralty, where there 
has lately been a clearance for reasons not com- 
pletely disclosed, to resume that unfortunate policy of reducing 
our Naval Estimates which has been largely responsible for 
European unrest, and we own to being surprised that any British 
sailors should be found to sit on the Board on these terms, 
Still more amazing would be the conduct of Ministers if anything 
on their part could amaze. The Prime Minister, the War 
Minister, the Foreign Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
have lately dealt with one of the gravest situations of our time 
which revealed many weak places in our National Defences, 
proved, e.g. that thc re was no co-ordination between Army and 
Navy, that the Admiralty was without a Strategic Department, 
and that Mr. Haldane’s six years’ oratory on Territorialism was 
founded ona gigantic fallacy. It might have been imagined that 
Ministerial energies would be forthwith concentrated on making 
good the #esition, because Ministers can’t pretend the danger 
to be over when they see what is going on across the North Sea, 
and when they know what view is taken in Paris, St. Petersburg 
and Vienna, of future eventualities. Butthere are no symptoms 
ofany reform, and we caution our readers against Departmental 
communiqués to the Press, inspired by a particular Minister. for 
purposes of personal self-advertisement and self-glorification. 
The Cabinet are pursuing their career of anarchy with a view to 
beating all previous records. In obedience to the orders of Mr. 
Redmond, they are preparing to disrupt the United Kingdom 
and to provoke civil war in Ireland. They are following up 
the destruction of the Constitution by the destruction of the 
Church, to gratify the malignancy of Mr. Silvester Horne and Dr. 
Clifford. They seriously propose to flood the electorate with an 
indeterminate number of women—Mr. Lloyd George thinks in 
millions—apparently in order to convert the greatest of Sea- 
powers into the smallest of she-powers. What can be done with 
such people except tosend them about their business? That the 
constituencies already realise, and late in the day as it is, we enter- 
tain the hope that the Asquith anarchy may shortly collapse. 


THE «NATIONAL REVIEW” AND ITALY 


At the request of a leading Italian journal, Il Giornale 
d'Italia, the Editor of the National Review has made 
the following brief contribution to the Christmas number 
of the Giornale d’Italia, which is being issued for the 
benefit of the Italian Army in Tripoli. 


Ir would indeed be grievous if the chivalrous Italian nation and 
her gallant and devoted troops allowed. themselves to be dis- 
turbed for a single moment by the hysterical nonsense which has 
appeared in a portion of the foreign Press concerning Italian 
policy and the fair fame of Italian arms. Your wonderful 
national development and marvellous economic growth, to say 
nothing of your financial stability, the recognised caution and 
foresight of your statesmen, the acknowledged wisdom and 
patriotism of your illustrious Sovereign, form a complete answer 
to the childish and ignorant attacks of journalists, who have 
been at no pains to acquaint themselves with the underlying 
causes of the protracted disputes between Italy and the 
intractable Turk. Being taken by surprise, thanks to their 
own negligence, these correspondents proceeded to denounce 
what they did not understand and to misrepresent Italian action 
before Europe. But dispassionate onlookers, especially in 
England, which if the phrase is permissible “ sat at the cradle 
of Italian unity,” refused to be misled by the detractors of your 
country, as we well knew that Italy was one of the last Powers 
in Europe to embark on a policy of mere speculation, and that 
your King and Government must have been animated by over- 
whelming reasons for moving as they did, when they did, in a 
direction which had long been an object of the practical dreamers 
of Italy. We were indeed greatly impressed by the close and 
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capable co-operation between preparation and policy, which 
contained useful lessons for other countries. Of the “ atrocity ” 
campaign organised against Italy by so-called “‘ war” corre- 
spondents totally ignorant of all wars, many of whom had never 
been near this particular war in Tripoli, the less said the better, 
The very papers which published these puerile productions 
are ashamed of having been fooled, and since the protests of 
Lord Roberts and Mr. Chamberlain these fables have been no 
longer heard. We have a saying, “accidents will happen in 
the best regulated families,” and men otherwise intelligent are 
capable at times of making idiots of themselves. It is not the 
Italian Army, whose fame is beyond the reach of detractors, 
that stands to suffer from the campaign of calumnies, but the 
authors and reproducers of those calumnies, together with the 
newspapers which gave them countenance. They have left no 
impression whatsoever on British public opinion, and at this 
season the thoughts of Englishmen naturally turn to the gallant 
forces who are upholding the honour of their country across the 
water and bearing their share of the white man’s burden. To 
them, and to those they have left behind them, as well as to the 
entire Italian people, we all wish a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 
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THE BLUE-WATER SCHOOL AND THE 
LATE CRISIS 


THE nation has recently been startled by revelations concerning 
the naval and military position at the time of the international 
crisis in connection with Morocco. It is not proposed to offer 
here any opinion as to the credibility or otherwise of these 
disclosures, nor is it proposed to discuss the propriety of making 
them. Mischievous views have, however, been expressed in 
some quarters on the subject of the policy that this country 
ought to have pursued supposing that the protagonists in 
the political dispute had failed to accommodate their differences, 
and supposing that a conflict had in consequence broken out in 
which the fighting forces of the United Kingdom would have been 
involved. The danger has momentarily passed away; and the 
strategical aspects of the situation can therefore be discussed 
without impropriety on broad lines, as an abstract proposition 
and academically. It is desirable that they should be so dis- 
cussed, seeing that fallacious doctrines have been enunciated 
with a great show of authority, and that the Public is only too 
ready to be led astray in such matters. 

It has been openly asserted that, at a juncture when the 
progress of the negotiations was giving grounds for anxiety, 
the naval and military authorities were in fundamental dis- 
agreement as to what course was to be pursued in the event of 
the worst coming to the worst, and of war ensuing. It has 
been given out that the soldiers were anxious to despatch troops 
to the Continent with the least possible delay, subject to making 
due allowance for the days which must elapse in mobilisation 
and in preparing transports. It has been given out that the 
sailors, on the other hand, would not guarantee the security 
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of shiploads of troops in the Narrow Seas, insisting that the réle 
of our warships in the contemplated circumstances lay in seeking 
out the enemy’s fleets and in affording security to the coasts 
of the United Kingdom and protection to British sea-borne 
commerce, and contending that the passage of military forces 
to the theatre of war on land could only properly be regarded as 
a matter of quite secondary importance. The story may be, and 
it probably is, without foundation. To assume that the pro- 
fessional advisers of the Committee of Imperial Defence were 
really at issue on the subject would be to cast an unfair aspersion 
on the capacity of naval officers of the highest distinction. But 
the fact remains that spokesmen of what may be called the extreme 
blue-water school have not hesitated to give vent to the opinion 
that the sending of an army across the Channel in the situation 
which existed at the time would have been a question of quite 
minor consideration—an “‘ ulterior objective,” so to speak; and 
they have thereby convicted themselves of an inability to apply 
to a given case the most elementary axiom of the art of war, the 
axiom that energy should be directed upon the decisive point. 

~~ Now, our Navy may conceivably be so weak, or it may be so 
inefficient, or it; may be so unscientifically distributed, that, 
while instituting a system of commerce protection and securing 
the home coast, it cannot be trusted to hermetically seal the 
English Channel against the floating forces of the enemy within 
four or five days of the outbreak of war with Germany.* Our 
Navy may conceivably be incapable of doing this even when 
seconded}by French flotillas and squadrons based on Brest and 
Cherbourg and Dunkirk,f'and in spite of the extraordinarily 
favourable situation in which it must find itself thanks to the 
geographical position of the British Isles. If so, a lamentable 
condition of naval impotence stands revealed. But there are no 
adequate grounds for supposing that our Sea-power is at the 
present time in such a precarious condition as this would imply, 
even admitting that our aggregate of warships of all classes 


* Hermetically sealing the Channel does not of course imply a sort of chain 
of vessels across either end like a boom, any more than securing the country 
against invasion implies a ring of vessels round its shores, It may be added 
that during at least eight months of the year there would be no question of 
transports being on the move in the dark, 
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provides no superfluous margin of safety. Nor is it fair to assume, 
in spite of the somewhat unfortunate record of the present 
Government, that the needs of the sea service are to be dis- 
regarded in the immediate future. The danger appears rather 
to be that our floating forces might not be used to the best 
advantage in certain eventualities, owing to misconceptions 
as to the true inner meaning of war policy on the outbreak of 
a conflict where purely naval considerations were not paramount. 
It cannot be too clearly understood that in the case of an inter- 
vention of the United Kingdom in a Continental struggle, the 
action of its fighting forces must not be based on naval 
strategy alone. That action must be based on amphibious 
strategy. Sailors who fail to realise that this is the case are 
only too apt to fly to conclusions which are in reality in conflict 
with the principle underlying their own unimpeachable doctrine 
relating to the conduct of hostilities on the ocean, the doctrine 
that the enemy’s capital fleets must be attacked and beaten 
if they can only be induced to face the music. 

All great writers and thinkers on the art of war are at one 
in insisting upon the vital importance of concentrating effort 
upon the decisive point. There Napoleon, Clausewitz and 
Mahan meet on common ground. “‘ Defeat the enemy’s main 
field army,” insists the soldier. “ Destroy the hostile battle 
squadrons,” urges the sailor. But when war is being carried 
on simultaneously on land and sea,and when military force and 
naval force are rendered in a measure interdependent, there is 
always the possibility that, in the interests of conducting hostilities 
to the best effect, the operations in one or the other sphere may 
temporarily or permanently dominate the strategical situation 
as a whole. Then one service must be prepared to subordinate 
its plans to some extent to those of the other, with the object of 
ensuring victory on the spot where victory is most likely to 
decide the entire issue. 

Supposing that another Franco-German war breaks out, 
and that we support France, where will the issue be decided ? 
It will be decided not upon the sea but upon the land, of that 
there can be no question. It is true that Germany has within 
the past thirty years or so developed into an industrial Staie of 
the first class, a State dependent to no small extent upon import 
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from overseas, a State which is master of a mercantile marine 
aggregating a tonnage equal to one-quarter of that possessed 
by the United Kingdom. That being the case, maritime pressure 
exerted by an antagonist predominant on the waters must prove 
highly inconvenient to the Teuton. In the course of a long 
drawn-out struggle such maritime pressure would eventually 
become unbearable. But campaigns on land are in the present 
day almost necessarily of short duration, where the actual theatre 
of operations is of limited extent and where it is furnished 
with a network of communications—as is the case in the basing 
of the Meuse and the Moselle and the Rhine. Were France to 
sustain an overwhelming reverse on her eastern frontier, no 
amount of blockading of the German coastline from the Ems 
to Kénigsberg on the part of our warships would restore the 
balance. British preponderance at sea after Trafalgar did 
not hinder Napoleon from going to Madrid, nor to Vienna, nor 
to Moscow; nor did it deter him from converting the territory 
which is the Germany of to-day into a virtual appanage of his 
empire and from maintaining it in that ignominious subordination 
for the space of six years. The undisputed maritime command 
which the Federals enjoyed from 1862 to 1865 did not relieve 
them from the crushing burden of more than three years of 
desperate fighting ashore before they succeeded in conquering 
the resistance of military forces far weaker than their own, and 
before they forced their adversaries to admit themselves beaten. 
If pundits of the ultramarine school who are given to pontifical 
utterances on the subject of our national policy in times of 
emergency, could only be induced to study war history as a 
whole, instead of confining their attention to mere naval history, 
they would learn to realise the limitations of Sea-power as clearly 
as they now realise its vast potentialities. 

Our Expeditionary Force of 160,000 does not constitute 
a great army, judged by the standards of the present day. A 
contingent of that strength seems at first sight almost insignificant 
when compared with the colossal hosts which France and Germany 
have at their disposal. But two points of considerable import- 
ance have to be remembered in this connection. In the first 
place, no military nation of the Continent can throw the whole 
of its fighting strength into the field at once—not one of them 
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indeed claims to be able to do so. In the second place, the 
land forces of every one of the great military nations are alike 
in that no small proportion of the whole muster lags far behind 
our regular troops in respect to training efficiency. 

It must also be remembered that so long as Reserve troops 
in general, and the German Landwehr, and the French Territorial 
Army are left out of account, the disproportion in numbers between 
the armies of the Kaiser and those of the Republic is not so 
great as is sometimes supposed to be the case. These Second 
Line organisations cannot be brought into play to any very 
large extent by either belligerent in the opening phases of a 
campaign. In the case of the hypothetical contest which we are 
considering, there will be no very marked difference in numerical 
strength between the combatants at the outset nor yet during 
the preliminary engagements, nor will the forces on either side— 
and especially on the German side—in the early stages represent 
more than a large fraction of the total aggregate of officers and 
men and horses and vehicles which the two nations count 
upon possibly using eventually. The consequence is that 
even if our contingent was somewhat short of its full 
strength at the start, it would not be altogether despicable 
in respect to numbers—always provided that it appeared 
promptly enough upon the scene. Its presence upon the 
occasion of the first serious collision would furthermore exert 
a moral effect out of all proportion to its actual numerical strength, 
and there can be no question that an early victory would be of 
superlative value to our allies. Give the French the upper 
hand in the Wérth and the Spicheren of the campaign and they 
will face its Mars la Tour and Gravelotte with a confidence which 
will go a long way towards ensuring their triumph, before the 
preponderating pressure which sixty-five millions of population 
may exert against forty millions can govern the issue. Conditions 
may of course change. Germany may manage greatly to augment 
the strength of her regular army, although as a matter of fact 
the quinquennial law passed last year contemplates no such 
measure, and although expenditure on the fleet is beginning 
to exert a detrimental form of maritime influence upon army 
expansion. 

Taking things as they are, the duty incumbent upon the 
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United Kingdom when intervening in a war between France 
and Germany, the duty standing next to that of elemental 
self-preservation, is to get its Expeditionary Force, or as much 
of this as can be mobilised, to the theatre of war on land with the 
utmost possible despatch. 

There is a striking passage in Mr. Julian Corbett’s ‘ England 
in the Mediterranean” which is not inapplicable to the case 
under consideration : 


To the sailor the aim of naval strategy must always seem to be command of 
the sea. To the soldier and the statesman it is only a means to an end. For 
them the end must always be the furtherance or the hindrance of military 
operations ashore, or the protection or destruction of sea-borne commerce; for 
by these means alone can governments and populations be crushed into 
submission. Of the two methods, that of military pressure must always come 
first where xesources allow, just as an assault where practicable is always 
preferable to the lengthy blockade. If therefore it is possible to give sudden 
emphasis to vital military operation by momentarily and without due risk 
abandoning the sailor’s preoccupation—by ceasing for a moment to aim solely 
at command of the sea—a bigoted adherence to it may become pedantry and 
ruin the higher strategy of the campaign. 


The term “‘ command of the sea” is of course susceptible of many 
definitions. You cannot, for instance, safely send troop-transports 
from Dover to Calais, nor from Newhaven to Dieppe, nor from 
Southampton to Havre, in broad daylight, if hostile warships are 
at large in the Narrow Seas which can attack them. You 
cannot, on the other hand, allow hostile fleets to roam the North 
Sea nor hostile cruisers to swarm out into the Atlantic, merely 
so as to enable you to mass all the floating force that you possess 
at either end of the Channel and thus to make it as impossible 
for a single one of the enemy’s battleships, or destroyers, or 
submarines, to make its appearance within those bounds as to 
make its appearance in the Serpentine. But, as a matter of 
fact, the very process of safe-guarding our ocean-borne trade 
and of guarding our coasts, to all intents and purposes secures 
command of the English Channel automatically, even if it does 
not also secure command of the waters immediately north of 
the Straits of Dover. That process does not take the form of 
a passive defensive—on the contrary, it takes the form of making 
the enemy’s coasts the frontier and of attacking hostile craft 
of every class which may show up on the high seas. The 
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shepherding of transports in the given case would therefore 
demand no far-reaching diversion of floating force from the fleets 
and flotillas engaged upon contriving naval domination, although 
some slight diversion would no doubt be unavoidable. The 
truth is that those who hold up their hands in horror at the idea 
of sending our troops across the Channel as soon as they are 
mobilised, are ‘‘ making pictures for themselves,” as Napoleon 
put it; are conjuring up dangers which could only supervene 
if our Navy failed completely in the performance of its appointed 
task in our defence system. 

In view of the attitude sometimes taken up by naval writers, 
it almost looks as if our abnormal strategical and geographical 
position, our peculiar industrial conditions, and the fact that 
we are dependent for our food-supply upon virtually uninterrupted 
maritime communications, had combined to create a conviction 
in quarters where the outlook is a little restricted, that combatant 
Sea-power is a more effective weapon of attack during warfare in 
general than it in reality is. The overthrow of our Navy by a 
hostile floating force brings us to our knees at once, therefore 
combatant Sea-power when it is directed against us places an 
ideal weapon of attack in the hands of our adversary, supposing 
his fleets to gain the upper hand. But the States of the Continent 
are not analogously situated. Conditions which are applicable 
to us may be wholly inapplicable to them or may be only partially 
so applicable. 

In the great contest against Napoleon, which Mahan has 
dealt with so exhaustively from the naval point of view, the 
maritime pressure exerted by our warships was sure, but it was 
slow in arriving at a definite result. That maritime pressure 
was, moreover, only one of many factors which led to the down- 
fall of our enemy in the end. And in the present day this 
maritime pressure as applied to a Continental State might prove 
to be a less potent instrument of coercion than it was a century 
ago. Economic developments, the extension of railway, road 
and canal communications, the intimate commercial relations 
which have sprung up of late years between adjacent countries, 
all these things might tend to restrict its influence. Under 
the transformed conditions which have become established 
since the last great naval war in European waters, the blockade 
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of the coasts of a maritime realm which is in land contact with 
neutral territory might merely oblige that realm to draw its 
imports, whether in the shape of raw material or of food-supplies 
or of manufactured goods, from a different source, and might 
merely serve to divert the exports of that realm into a new 
channel. Such a development could hardly fail to create serious 
dislocation of business, and it would in time give rise to acute 
commercial distress, but the pressure would not make itself 
felt in its most damaging form immediately. It should be 
added that a closure of its orthodox maritime avenues of receipt 
and output might not necessarily exclude a Continental nation 
entirely from the benefits which the ocean offers as a highway. 
The temporary extinction of Hamburg, of Stettin, of Bremen, 
of Warnemiinde, and of other minor ports, would not forbid 
the entry of goods into German territory from oversea via the 
neutral port of Rotterdam, provided of course that the goods 
were carried in neutral bottoms. 

But if all goes well in the land campaign, then the maritime 
pressure being brought to bear upon the enemy will assuredly 
prove a most effective auxiliary to the allied armies in the field. 
When you have got your opponent down on the ground with your 
hand on his throat and your knee on his chest, it is all to the good 
if somebody lets him have it across the shins with a stick. The 
capture of such of the adversary’s merchant ships as fail to 
escape to port, and the destruction of his warships if they venture 
to show themselves, are bound to tell. Even pinpricks in the 
nature of amphibious operations directed against the opposing 
belligerent’s oversea dominions are not unlikely to assist in 
driving home the blows delivered at the vital spot. Diversion 
of force to an ulterior objective is only mischievous if it implies 
relaxation of effort at the decisive point; brought into play 
judiciously it may greatly strengthen the influences which are 
inducing the foe to yield. If the potentialities of Sea-power for 
purposes of speedy offence are confined within somewhat narrow 
bounds except when Sea-power happens to be acting in intimate 
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conjunction with troops in a land campaign, they are very far 
irom being wholly non-existent. 

Some members of the blue-water school who would be the 
first to insist upon the paramount importance of offence in 
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war, hardly appear to recognise that the generally accepted, 
and indeed indefeasible, doctrine which governs the attitude 
of our Navy when hostilities break out is virtually tantamount 
to a policy of defence. The United Kingdom is undoubtedly 
vulnerable. Its all-important commerce is open to attack, 
and, owing to its military unpreparedness, its shores are at the 
mercy of an enemy’s military efforts made on quite an unpre- 
tentious scale, in the absence of naval protection and when its 
Expeditionary Force is elsewhere employed. The rdle of the 
British sea forces is therefore in the main defensive, although plans 
are very properly framed on the lines of active defence; and 
the fact that our Admiralty contemplates protecting our shores 
and our sea-borne trade by means of offensive naval operations, 
is unlikely to exert a decisive influence upon the prospects of 
the opposing belligerent ashore during the early stages of a 
conflict. But it is not suggested that this defensive policy 
can be safely neglected even in furtherance of the most 
vertebrate of offensive enterprises in other quarters. A cam- 
paign of conquest on the Meuse would not provide security 
for British shipping in the Atlantic. We cannot afford to sustain 
allies with troops on the Continent, should the adoption of such 
a course really jeopardise our predominance upon the waters. 
The theatre of war ashore can only be regarded by us as the 
decisive point on the understanding that our shield, the Navy, 
is in its place. 

That is not, however, the way that the question is looked 
at by certain theorists who are not without a substantial 
following. They hold command of the sea to be the end rather 
than a means to the end. The consequence is that, when a 
contest where the issue can only be decided in our favour by 
victory gained on dry land arises, or is in prospect, the true 
nature of the problem escapes them, and their pronouncements 
on the subject display a singular incapacity to apply first 
principles. 

STRATEGIST. 


VOL, LVIIT 


HOME RULE 
THE REAL ISSUE 


Whether the interests of Great Britain are to be controlled by 
delegates from Ireland, nominated by priests, elected by illiterates, 
and subsidised by the enemies of this country. 


JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 


THE first duty of the Unionist party throughout the country 
is to concentrate their forces upon the destruction of the 
Home Rule conspiracy. Their recognition of it was expressed 
by Mr. Bonar Law, who, speaking at Bootle on December 7, 
said: “My colleagues in the House of Commons have chosen 
me to be their leader. They know me, perhaps, as well as 
I know myself. They know, I think, that I am not timid, and 
I can assure you—and I speak as I believe I am entitled to speak, 
not only for myself but for the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons—that when the time comes there will be no shrinking 
from strong action. There will be no shrinking from any action 
which we think necessary to defeat one of the most ignoble 
conspiracies which has ever been formed against the liberties of 
free-born men.” Amid the shadow-dance of politics: the 
vacillations, whisperings, intrigues, boastings, complaints, 
false promises and confusions that have stupefied the brow- 
beaten British public, there has been at least one real 
thing, and its name is Ulster. There are (let us say) two 
hundred thousand or so resolute men in north-east Ulster 
who have made a last stand against the betrayal by 
consent which has been so smoothly proceeding during the last 7 
five years. The Navy, the Army, the justiciary, finance and | 
property and civil rights: the hand of the spoiler has been § 
stretched out upon all these. Then came the unpardonable | 
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breach of Ministerial duty to‘the Crown, the abolition of the 
powers of the House of Eords, and the institution of Single 
Chamber government. That instrument of despotism was 
expressly devised first of all for the purpose of disintegrating the 
United Kingdom by forcing a separate government upon Ireland. 
At this point Ulster interposed; issued (on September 23 last) a 
Declaration of resistance; and elected a leader in the person of 
Sir Edward Carson. 

The events of September 23 and 25 which took place in Belfast 
have been little regarded by the English public, inured as they 
are to mass meetings, speeches, resolutions and the like staple 
by-products of the great political machine. They find it hard 
to believe that a man or a community can be in earnest; that 
it is still possible to assemble a multitude that means something, 
to hold a gathering of delegates who are prepared to back their 
word with all they possess; and to choose a leader who will 
neither give quarter nor take it. These things, however, actually 
happened in Belfast in September last. Then the men of Belfast 
went back to their business without wasting words. They had 
done what they set out todo. They had organised a disciplined 
body and placed it in charge of a Council. They have been 
assailed on the one side by the jibes of anonymous journalists 
and by the rather nervous abuse of politicians; but on the 
other, they have gained (on December 7) the pledged alliance of 
the Unionist party in this country. In the meantime, Ulster 
shut her mouth and went her own way in silence. The time for 
talk is over. The Nationalists and their Liberal friends are doing 
all the talking; and by perpetual talking the Home Rule con- 
spirators expect to get their will. They say that the English 
have forgotten 1886 and 1893; forgotten murder, outrage and 
dynamite ; forgotten loyalty, forgotten religion. They boast 
that the spirit which defeated the conspiracies of 1886 and 1893 
is dead past resurrection. 

There are few things more difficult to analyse than the state 
of public opinion at any given moment. Probably the general 
feeling consists of a natural desire to be rid of the Irish question, 
if its disappearance can be purchased at a reasonable price. 
But the Irish question can never be settled so long as an Irishman 
remains in Ireland, because it is a question of character. What 
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can be settled is what is the right way to deal with that character, 
The wrong way to deal with the Irish character or with any other 
temperament, is to concede what is obviously unjust, to connive 
at what is plainly immoral, and to pretend that what is, is not, 

It is obviously unjust that a government should be forced 
upon a country one-fourth (at least) of whose inhabitants are 
sworn to oppose it; and of the rest, a large proportion would 
declare their opposition, if they were not kept in a state of abject 
servitude by the Roman Catholic priesthood and the tyranny of 
seditious societies. 

It is plainly immoral to shoot at defenceless women from 
behind fences, to maim cattle, to fire ricks, to boycott and to 
exercise a political and a social despotism under the guise of 
religion. Such is precisely the state of things in Ireland to-day, 
at which the Imperial Government connives. These statements 
are proved to the letter by the reports of crime and intimidation 
which daily appear in the Irish newspapers. 

It is wrong to pretend that what is, is not. Surely the pro- 
position is not disputed. The Irish Nationalists affirm that 
Ireland is “ crimeless.”” They declare that Ireland is miserable, 
poor, decaying, and desperate. They also declare that she is 
happy, rich, thriving, prosperous, and contented. These pro- 
positions not only contradict each other, but both are false. 
Ireland has never been more prosperous than she is to-day. Sir 
Edward Carson’s great speech delivered at the Constitutional 
Club on December 11 demonstrated beyond disproof the extra- 
ordinary development which has transformed Ireland since the 
Home Rule Conspiracy of 1893 was defeated, and showed un- 
answerably how that development depended, and still depends, 
upon the maintenance of the Union. But the well-being of 
Ireland can never be assured so long as the professional agitator 
and the politician are allowed to deceive the people. If it were 
not for the interposition of the Irish Nationalists the land would 
be passing into the ownership of the peasants. What is now 

required is that the Wyndham Land Act should be once more 
set in motion and that Mr. Balfour’s policy of development 
should be pursued: a course of action to which Sir Edward 
Carson has pledged the Unionist party. Mr. Redmond may 
promise benefits; but they cannot be given by a Home Rule 
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administration, for the simple reason (among others) that it 
would have no money available wherewith to defray their cost. 
It is also affirmed by the Irish Nationalists that, whatever 
might have been the motive inspiring the demand for Home 
Rule in 1886 and 1898, to-day it springs from a sudden passionate 
devotion to the British Empire. Mr. F. E. Smith has recently 
proved, by means of citations from Mr. Redmond’s speeches 
delivered outside England, that the Imperial idea was especially 
invented for the beguiling of English audiences. Mr. Redmond 
did not appear to be in any degree perturbed by an exposure 
which, in other times, would have blasted the reputation of 
greater men. He cares for none of these things. He thinks the 
English are so simple that an Irishman has only to whistle and 
they will come to him. But the fact remains that, apart from 
Nationalist rhetoric, the Imperial, or Federal, argument is Ulster’s 
greatest danger. It is variously described as Federalism, 
Devolution and Home Rule All Round. Briefly, the thing is 
a clumsy device to play upon Imperialist sentiment. The 
proposal is to confer upon Ireland, Scotland, Wales and— 
presumably, though that insignificant territory is not mentioned— 
England, each a subordinate Parliament, dealing with local 
affairs; and, predominant over all, to constitute an Imperial 
Parliament: five inall. It is argued that when these institutions 
are established, and not before, the Imperial Parliament will 
have time and opportunity to deal with Imperial affairs. That, 
in order to accomplish this result, the whole system of British 
governance must be taken to pieces and rebuilt from the founda- 
tion, appears to be a detail so little worth considering that it is 
proposed to start at once by giving Iseland a Parliament to fit 
into its place in the greater scheme; a scheme which does not 
exist, and which will never under any circumstances be brought 
into being. It would seem that a political education does not 
include a study of history: for it is inconceivable that any 
intelligent person who had ever read the history of England or 
perused the account of the making of the constitution of the 
United States, could entertain so grotesque a suggestion for a 
moment. Of course, neither the Nationalists nor the Radicals 
believe so ridiculous a plan to be practicable. Reduced to 
plain terms, it is a proposal to split the United Kingdom into 
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pieces in order to encourage the unity of the British’ Empire, 
As ‘for the assertion that the Imperial Parliament is too busy 
toJattend to its work—pray, what measures are they which, we 
are told, prevent the consideration of Imperial affairs? The 
Parliament Bill was one of them. 

There are other arguments. There is, for instance, the plea 
that Home Rule in South Africa has brought unity and content- 
ment to a new nation. Has it? In the first place, there is no 
analogy. The Union of South Africa was the coming together 
of separate States under one Parliament. Home Rule is 
the wrenching apart of one State from another, and the 
establishment of separate Parliaments. Nor is it by any 
means improbable that when the British public are permitted to 
learn what is the true posture of affairs in South Africa at this 
moment—or when (what is much more likely) the knowledge 
is forced upon them—Radicals will be so forward to vaunt 
the fruits of Radical “ magnanimity,” which other folk call 
by a different name. There are, again, the arguments, such 
as they are, of the Highty Club, fifty of whose members recently 
went to discover Ireland. What they discovered has been told 
by one of the party in the Contemporary Review for November. 
“* It was left to the islanders of Arran,”’ says the writer in question, 
“the long, bare limestone breakwater which nature has thrown 
across the mouth of Galway Bay, to crystallise in this single 
phrase the meaning of Ireland’s acclaim—the message of a nation 
to a nation.” What the breakwater said, we are not told; but 
the message was: “ Trust us and we will be loyal to you.” “ Plucky 
little Arran! ” cries the ecstatic annalist. 

Well, when is the loyalty to begin? If ever a country has 
been trusted, it is Ireland. Millions of English money have been 
poured into her lap. If the Irish peasants who—in so far as the 
Nationalists permit—are buying their land with borrowed 
English money, chose with one accord to refuse to repay it to- 
morrow, who could force them to discharge the debt ? Thousands 
of pounds are given by the English to Ireland yearly, and theusands 
of pounds are annually given by Ireland to Rome. It may be 
plucky of the island of Arran to invent the message; but what 
title has plucky little Arran to speak for Ireland? And for 
which Ireland does it speak, Catholic or Protestant, town or 
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country, Sinn Fein or the Ancient Order of Hibernians? May 
we not reserve our ecstasies till things are a little more definite ? 

But what says the Eighty Club? “ The heart of Ireland,” 
cries the historian, “‘ spoke to us in many ways; in speech and 
song, in prose and music, but it always returned to its one theme— 
the yearning for its lost Parliament.” This is very interesting— 
the discovery of the yearning of the heart of Ireland by the 
“yearnest ” Eighty Club in speech and song, in prose and music. 
With an admirable delicacy, the writer touches the religious 
aspect. The Protestants, we are informed, live “side by side 
with the Catholics or Southern Ireland—the most amiable and 
tolerant Catholics in Europe. They trade with them and dine 
with them.” No doubt. But the explorer finds his conclusive 
proof that “‘ there is no substance in the fear of persecution ” in 
Killaloe, where, he says finely, “‘ Protestant and Catholic are laid 
in the same churchyard, consecrated by a common Christianity, 
forgetting their divisions in the equality of death.” Did Mr. 
Harold Spender expect to behold two bands of spectres, fighting 
in their grave-clothes? Or could he find no evidence of amity 
until they were dead? And is it really true that in Killaloe 
Protestant and Roman Catholic are buried side by side? Be- 
cause if it is true, the case of Killaloe is highly peculiar, the 
Roman Catholic rule concerning burial being strict. It is a long 
way from Killaloe to Belfast, but nothing escapes the Eighty 
Club. After lamenting over the grass “ growing on the quay 
of Galway,” and the desolation of the dockyard of Queenstown— 
did it ever occur to the Eighty Club that when people will not 
work, grass grows where it should not, and desolation creeps 
into dockyards ?—our historian observes that ‘‘ even Belfast, 
with all her air of energy and prosperity, rests on a swamp 
of misery, of women and children more terribly sweated than 
any other population in these islands.” There really seems no 
hope at all for Ireland. Hither there is total stagnation or terrible 
sweating. It will be observed that Mr. Spender adduces no 
evidence in support of a very serious accusation. 

But why trouble about evidence? ‘‘ Enough of argument,” 
says Mr. Spender, cheerfully. “‘ Crimson is coming back into 
the lips and the cheeks of Ireland. ‘ Death’s pale flag’ is for 
the moment lowered in the presence of a new birth ’—and why 
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wouldn’t it ?—“‘ There is motion in her limbs (sic). There ig 
life in her eyes. She seems about to rise and pass once more 
into the sunlight. Is there, at such a moment, any hand s0 
cruel as to thrust her back into her living grave?” What is 
a living grave? Till that point is settled, it is impossible to 
discuss the hand to any really useful purpose. And was the 
lady dead, or was she not? Or was she merely subject to the 
complaint of which the Seneschal muttered in the poem? “ He 
stroked his beard and muttered ‘ Epilepsy!’” But as the 
priest said to the man who wanted another gentleman’s farm, 
“ Ye’re young and can wait for Home Rule,” says he. 

In the meantime, what no one has hitherto been kind enough to 
explain, is in what consists any single benefit which is to accrue 
either to Ireland or to Great Britain under Home Rule. Mr.Sydney 
Brooks, writing in the Fortnightly Review for November, after 
stating a case in which every assertion which is not misleading 
is an implied objection to Home Rule, affirms that what the Irish 
need is “‘ a sense of responsibility.” By means of some extra- 
ordinary mental process, Mr. Brooks deduces from that real 
or imaginary requirement, the conclusion that only Home Rule 
can confer the absent quality. Ireland sends 103 members to 
Westminster, the Parliament of the greatest Empire in the 
world. Yet Mr. Brooks calmly asserts that they still require 
“the fusing and essential element out of which strength may 
be slowly formed.” If Mr. Brooks would investigate the 
operations of local government in Ireland, he could discover 
some fusing and essential elements which would surprise an 
innocent mind. 

But in the discussions raging about the problem, a principal 
factor has been either ignored or misrepresented. It is called, 
inaccurately, the religious question. What is called the religious 
question is actually the interference with personal liberty 
and civil rights under the guise of religion. Ireland is the most 
priest-ridden country in the world. Now, there should be no 
misunderstanding with regard to this matter. It is the English 
rule that a British subject shall be free to hold any religious 
faith he may choose to profess, but on one condition. ‘That 
condition is that he accords a like liberty to his fellow subjects. 
And it is that condition which is not fulfilled in Ireland, and the 
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sect which offends is the Roman Catholic Mission. The religious 
intolerance, whose existence is so frantically denied by Mr. 
Redmond and his friends—among whom is Mr. Patrick J. Brady, 
who contributed an interesting, if inconclusive, essay on the 
subject to the National Review of last month—is undoubtedly 
exercised now and again against Protestants. But the real evil, 
as every Irishman knows to his bitter cost, is that religious 
intolerance is habitually and rigidly exercised against Roman 
Catholics by the Roman Catholic priesthood. The Irish Roman 
Catholic peasant is deliberately kept in a state of medieval ignor- 
ance by the priest, who is himself in most instances the son of a 
peasant, and who is broken to the Church in the Seminary at 
Maynooth. The Irish Roman Catholic is the slave of the priest. 
That he should be taught this religious dogma or that is another 
affair with which no one need interfere. But the priest claims 
all. He claims the body and the soul and the goods of his people, 
and enforces his claim with threats of grievous physical ill im 
this world and the fires of purgatory in the next. No man 
can marry without permission of the priest. If he takes 
to wife a Protestant, the Church, under the Ne Temere 
decree, declares the marriage null and void, and the children 
of it are denounced as bastards). No man can buy or 
sell or hold a farm but by leave of the priest. No man 
date vote but as the priest directs. No man can save a 
penny more than the priest will spare him, unless the poor wretch 
hoards in secret. There is not an honest man who knows what 
Ireland is to-day who will not vouch for the absolute truth of 
every one of these statements. Now if Ireland were wholly 
Roman Catholic, to confer Home Rule upon her would be 
virtually to confer the power of civil governance upon the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. But, as about one-fourth of the population 
is Protestant, the effect of granting Home Rule to Ireland would 
be to place the Protestant minority at the mercy of a Roman 
Catholic majority. 

At this point the essential distinction falls to be repeated. It 
is not the difference of creed—usually an accident of birth—which 
is in question, but the ancient and immitigable claim of Rome to 
exercise, not only absolute spiritual jurisdiction but, absolute 
temporal jurisdiction. Protestants no longer protest against the 
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holding of another faith. But they do not protest against the exercige 
of a religious despotism in matters which are outside religion, 
Did they fail’so to protest, in what would their Protestantism 
consist ? That is the question which the Protestants of England 
of all denominations must answer. ‘The issue is not a matter of 
party: it is a question of moral principle. Liberals and Radicals 
are not asked to abjure their political opinions; they are asked 
to adjudicate upon a moral issue. 

It is said that the Hierarchy, for reasons known to themselves, 
will not permit a Home Rule Bill to pass; that at the right 
moment they will break Messrs. Redmond, Dillon and Devlin, 
as they broke Parnell. So much the worse for the conspiracy. 
The Roman Catholic Bishops, it is said, will not hazard the in- 
terference with their control of elementary education, wherein 
resides their strength, which might result were a Parliament 
established in Dublin. In the meantime, the priests do not 
exercise their power to stay intimidation, outrage, boycotting, 
and political agitation. The duty of the English people is per- 
fectly plain. It is to maintain at all costs the supremacy of 
English rule in Ireland, because under that rule alone liberty, 
civil and religious, is secured to the Protestant minority, and 
—what is of no less moment—into which the Roman Catholic 
majority may enter if they will and when they will. England 
is still the champion of liberty. Will she fail now? Shall it 
be said that faith is dead and true religion eaten up by the 
corrosive poison of party politics ? 

The emancipation of the Irish peasant and townsman from 
the civil tyranny of the priesthood must needs be long in 
accomplishment. Their freedom can only be achieved by the 
enforcement of law and order and the encouragement of education. 
The process has begun. It can only continue under the Union. 
Break the Union, and Ireland is decivilised, and her progress 
set back three centuries. 

And for what gain are we asked to grant Home Rule? To 
complete the body-snatching process so beautifully described 
by Mr. Spender? To confer a “sense of responsibility ’’ upon 
the keenest politicians in the world, who hold at this moment 
the balance of power in the Imperial Parliament ? To enable 
a Single-Chamber Government to do the very work to prevent 
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and impede whose execution the procedure of that Chamber has 
been designed. Or what ? 

Economy ? Ireland lives beyond her income already, and 
takes from England some six million pounds sterling more than 
her due. No Irish Parliament that reduced expenditure could 
live for twelve months, so that either Ireland must be more 
heavily taxed, or the British taxpayer must defray the expenses 
of a hostile and a rebellious government. 

To keep the Liberal Government in power? The outbreak 
of civil war which would instantly follow upon the institution 
of an Irish Government would wreck the Liberals for a generation. 

An enduring settlement? Read the history of Grattan’s 
Parliament. Read the epitaph of Grattan’s Parliament made by 
John Fitzgibbon, Lord Clare, the greatest Irish statesman known 
to history. 

But what, then? There is only one answer that bears any 
relation to the facts: Home Rule is desired because it would 
minister to the personal ambition of a regiment of professional 
politicians, who would sacrifice the country and the Empire 
to serve their ends. The appeal from these men lies to the 


sense of justice inherent in the English people, of what creed 
or party soever. Shall it be made in vain ? 


L. Cope CoRNFORD. 
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Ir is not easy to persuade people that a certain thing is so. They 
are apt to become bored when you try to convince them. There- 
fore, when flying is discussed, I generally find men quick to grant 
its picturesque side, but slow to admit that it has any definite, 
practical future. This is where they are wrong. I have en- 
deavoured, more than once, to understand why the world is so 
slow to realise the amazing potentialities of flight; and I have 
come to the conclusion that we are deadened to the significance 
of new things by the wonders which we have already been called 
upon to recognise. 

Wireless telegraphy! The submarine! The perfection of 
one mechanical marvel after another. So many apparent 
miracles have been achieved that there now seems no limit 
to man’s accomplishment. Conversation with men who are 
not experts reveals, in a most definite way, the prejudices which 
exist against aerial navigation. Most firmly rooted of all, I find, 
is the belief that the aeroplane can never move to any definite 
commercial success owing to the dangers of aerial navigation. 
This point, therefore, I shall take first; and I shall touch upon 
it so briefly, and, I hope, illuminatingly, that I am confident the 
reader will not become bored. 

Time after time, when I have finished a flight, nervous people 
have said to me: “ Ah! but if your engine had stopped, you 
would have been dashed to pieces.” This delusion is, indeed, 
most difficult to dissipate. More than half the folk who read 
about airmanship still persist in believing that, when his motor 
fails, the airman is lost. But such a notion is completely wrong. The 
stopping of his engine, when he is 2000 feet high, inconveniences 
the pilot no more than to the extent that he must plane 
to the ground. Danger there is none—none, that is to say, 
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provided he is a competent flyer. Immediately his ear tells 
him that his motor is failing, and about to cease its revolutions, 
he tilts his machine downwards and makes a vol plané towards 
the nearest landing-place that he sees below. 

Why does not the machine fall, when its engine and propeller 
cease to thrust it forward? This question has been asked me 
a hundred times. The answer is: the planes of a machine 
have to move through the air at a certain speed, in order to support 
the aeroplane. Normally, the engine drives the machine forward 
at the requisite speed. Nowsuppose the engine stops. If the pilot 
did not move his levers, and were to continue on upon a straight 
course, what would happen would be that the aeroplane would 
quickly lose speed, and then—all its sustaining power gone—fall 
to the ground. What the pilot does, therefore, is to maintain his 
requisite speed through the air, after his motor has failed, by 
pointing his machine downwards. Thus, instead of slackening 
speed, and coming to a standstill, his dip earthwards enables the 
airman to maintain a safe rate of progress until he reaches the 
ground. It must not be thought, either, that this glide to the 
ground is a mere headlong dive. It is nothing of the kind. From 
the moment his engine stops, until he touches ground, he has 
absolute control over his machine. He can plane either to the 
right or left in search of a landing-place. He can, if necessary, 
wheel completelyround in the air,and land at some place he has just 
passed; or he can descend in a spiral, and drop in a field im- 
mediately below him. When flying across country, it must be 
understood, airmen usually maintain an altitude of from 2000 
to 3000 feet. Thus, if their engines fail them, they have ample 
time to pick a good landing-place while they are gliding down. 
So long as the pilot maintains his normal flying speed, either by 
motor-power or vol plané, he retains absolute control over his 
machine. 

Misapprehension exists, I find, regarding aeroplane engines. 
They are no longer “ freaky,” unreliable pieces of machinery. 
At first, through difficulties in making them sufficiently light, 
they quickly became overheated when running fast; and small 
parts, also, were continually breaking. But that is an old story. To- 
day, the well-made aeroplane motor does its work just as reliably 
as the engine that is installed in a motor-car. Instances 
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may be adduced without number. One is sufficient for my pur. 
pose here. In the flight of 1010 miles round Great Britain 
which resolved itself into a race between Beaumont and Vedrines, 
the two French champions, both these men flew on for mile 
after mile, for several days. Vedrines found that his motor 
did not fail him once, although it was revolving at the rate 
of a thousand revolutions a minute for twenty-three hours, 
Beaumont experienced practically the same reliability, although 
it is true he came down once, for a few minutes, to adjust his 
ignition. In view of such performances as these, the critics who 
declared that a satisfactory motor for aeroplanes would never be 
forthcoming now find themselves entirely inerror. Asa matter of 
fact, the recent ordeals through which aeroplane motors have 
passed have been extraordinarily severe; and it has been proved, 
absolutely beyond question, that in the matter of motive power 
the future of flying is assured. 

But I still have critics, no doubt, who say: “‘ The aeroplane 
can be of little use for commercial purposes if its engine fails, how- 
ever infrequently, and it has to plane down to the ground for 
repairs.” One might reply to this that steamships occasionally 
break down; trains,even,doso. Butitisnot necessary to defend 
the aeroplane in this way. There is no reason at all why, when 
the first aeroplanes are built for definite commercial purposes, 
a dual engine plant should not be employed. At one time it 
was thought that considerations of weight would prevent the 
fitting of two engines to an aeroplane. But improvements in 
construction, and in the efficiency of lifting planes, have made 
it quite clear that weight-paring is no longer as necessary as it 
was. Instructive experiments, in fitting two motors to an aero- 
plane, have already been made ; and it is clear that the reliability 
of an aeroplane so equipped would equal that of a train. 
Flights from point to point could be made with absolute cer- 
tainty. When one engine gave trouble, the other would sup- 
. port the machine in the air. In this regard, it is necessary 
to make one point very clear. The present-day aeroplane is 
absolutely frail and experimental. It may be likened to the 
first tiny craft in which men ventured out upon the ocean. They 
were the sport of every rough sea; they had to hasten back to 
land when storms arose. Now compare these early cockle-shells 
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with the stately liners which pass, with absolute regularity, across 
the wide Atlantic. 

A similar comparison is possible in regard to the aeroplane. 
With his machine of wood, canvas, and wire, the present-day 
airman finds it a hard struggle to combat a rising wind. But, 
every day, machines are being built more strongly, and are 
made to fly faster; and every day, therefore, men are able to 
fly in higher winds. The point I wish to make is this: 
larger, heavier aeroplanes are the machines of the future— 
aircraft with powerful sets of engines, strongly built and swift, and 
capable of weathering any wind short of the fiercest gale. Will 
such machines come? The question can be answered without 
a moment’s hesitation. They will. With the advent of the 
large, fast-flying aircraft, capable of going anywhere and combating 
any winds, the world’s methods of locomotion will be revolu- 
tionised. 

Very often, when I arrive at this part of an argument, pessimists 
smile a little. There are some men who, having no imagination, 
see nothing until it is absolutely before their eyes. They will 
continue to deny the importance of the aerial conquest long 
after the first air-liner has crossed the Atlantic. With such 
people I often shift my ground, and ask some questions. I 
point out that, for countless generations, it has been the dream 
of men to fly. Thousands of inventors have striven with the 
problem. Until the last few years, however, it has seemed that 
the ambition would never be realised. Now the wonder has 
been accomplished. Men can fly. They ascend in gusty winds. 
They carry passengers. They fly in contests for days on end, 
resting only for a few hours. And I ask the pessimists: 
“Ts all this in vain? ” I ask them whether they think this new 
element has been conquered, after ceaseless disappointment, only 
to prove valueless to mankind ? 

To this, I often find, their answers are a trifle uneasy. This 
leads me to make one or two more definite points. I take, for 
example, the question of speed. This, certainly, has a vital 
bearing on the conquest of the air. What man demands, at 
the present time, is high speed. Business pressure, the need 
to crowd as much as possible into a working day, makes people 
restless of delay. The great railway companies strive to save a 
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minute on a three-hour journey, and announce the fact that 
they have done so with great triumph. In the crossing of the 
Atlantic, the steamship companies are doing their utmost to 
create records. Everywhere, the endeavour is to save time in 
transit. But, in regard to land or sea locomotion, a limit is 
being reached. The speed of trains, on existing principles, has 
practically reached its maximum. On the sea, the cost of forcing 
a leviathan through the water a knot or so faster involves 
a cost almost prohibitive. This, then, is the situation. Man 
demands greater speed; but land and sea locomotion cannot 
keep pace with these demands. The train succeeded the stage- 
coach; the steamship followed the sailing craft; and now the 
aeroplane comes upon the scene, offering possibilities of high-speed 
travel which are impossible on land or sea. This is why I am so 
confident as to the future of the aeroplane. Apart from what 
I know of its mechanical progress, I feel that it has come in 
response to mankind’s demand. 

Speeds that are at present attained with aeroplanes provide 
merely a hint of what will be possible in the fairly near future. 
In their great contest round Great Britain, for a £10,000 prize, 
Beaumont and Vedrines raced express trains, and left motor- 
cars hopelessly behind. Sixty to sixty-five miles an hour was 
their speed for mile after mile. Already, with a high-powered 
monoplane, an actual speed of nearly 100 miles an hour has been 
recorded. But these, as I have said, are merely beginnings. I 
expect, myself, to see an eventual rate of travel through the air 
of from 150 to 200 miles an hour. It is a question, mainly, of 
constructional strength, and motive power. Metal must, of 
course, enter into the construction of fast-flying, solidly built 
aeroplanes. The passenger-carrying aircraft of the future will 
be‘a metal machine, without doubt. There is no reason, in- 
deed, why metal construction should not be adopted. Already, 
in the case of an aeroplane for military work, a steel framework 
has been tested satisfactorily. Wood, wire, and canvas will not 
withstand the strain of passing through the air at very high 
speeds. Therefore the next stage in development will be to 
strengthen greatly all methods of construction. There is no 
difficulty,about this. It means that the aeroplane will pass 
from one’ stage” to another. At the moment it is an experi- 
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mental machine, built merely to test man’s individual powers 
of flight. Now those powers have been amply demonstrated ; 
and the next step is to build machines for practical, every- 
day use. eres 

The builders of aeroplanes, having learned much that they 
wished to know from the performances of existing machines, 
are already busy with plans for improvements of far-reaching 
importance. Great attention, as I have stated, is being paid to 
the question of increasing the speed of aeroplanes. But here 
there are difficulties to be faced. Although a speed of 100 or 
even 150 miles an hour is chiefly a matter of engine-power and 
construction, so long as an aeroplane is actually in the air, there 
comes the question of rising from the earth, and descending 
again. 

There is a certain minimum speed at which an aeroplane 
must pass through the air, in order to gain sufficient support 
for its planes. With a comparatively slow-flying biplane, which 
moves through the air at forty miles an hour, it is possible to rise 
from the ground, and descend, at a little less than thirty miles 
an hour. But, as the speed of the air-craft increases, so does the 
rate at which it is necessary to rise or descend. With a machine 
flying at the rate of 100 miles an hour, it would be necessary to 
leave the ground, and descend again, at not far short of eighty 
miles an hour. The difficulty, in this respect, is that the shock of 
landing at such a speed, even with a massively built chassis, would 
be very great. In rising, also, from anything save very smooth 
ground, the high speed would present many difficulties. What is 
wanted, and what all makers of aeroplanes are striving to devise, 
is an air-craft with variable speeds, like those of a motor-car. What 
is desired is an aeroplane which will rise into the air at a rate 
of twenty-five miles an hour, and then increase its rate of travel 
up to 100 miles, again reducing its speed to twenty-five miles 
an hour when making a landing. “If we can attain this,” a 
very famous constructor told me, when we were discussing the 
matter, “we shall be far on the way towards the perfect 
aeroplane.” Can such a machine be devised? There is, as a 
matter of fact, very little doubt but that it will be produced. 
The variable speed will, many consider, be best attained by 
using a plane with a surface capable of being reduced, or reefed, 
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when high-speed flight is required. By such a device, the aero- 
plane would rise slowly into the air, with all its available surface 
in operation, and would then reduce its plane area gradually, 
thereby increasing its speed, until a maximum was reached. 
When the time came for landing, the reefed surface would be 
unfurled, and a slow descent made. This reefing process can 
be effected in many ways, but the telescopic action lends itself 
most readily, and the surface area might be automatically con- 
trolled, by the speed of the aeroplane through the air, in the 
same manner as the steam or petrol engine governor. This 
system has a very great deal to recommend it. By its adoption, 
extremely high speeds would be possible; and if the aeroplane 
is to become of real commercial significance it must, as I have 
said, be faster than land or sea transit. 

Paris to London by a swift, reliable air-car! London to New 
York by an air liner! Wild, impossible dreams, did anybody 
say? The remark would be a very unwise one to make. Already, 
on his small, wind-tossed monoplane, Pierre Prier, the airman, 
has flown without stopping from London to Paris—and has 
made the journey between lunch-time and dinner! Already it is 
considered possible to build a machine, with an existing type of 
motor, which would remain in the air, carrying two pilots to take 
turns in steering, for a period of twenty-four hours. Therefore it 
is time for pessimists to beware. If such wonders can be accom- 
plished with crude structures of wood, canvas, and wire, what 
will not be possible with the large passenger-carrying machine 
that will be the next development of airmanship ? 

With a system of dual engines, to prevent any descent while 
en route, and with a speed sufficiently great to weather any wind, 
an aeroplane service between countries is now only a matter of 
time—and of a very short time. This fact I cannot over-em- 
phasise: the air is not the dangerous, treacherous element that 
many people suppose. Men began to navigate it fearfully, with 
machines in which they had no confidence. And soon they 
marvelled at the ease with which they could fly. Under proper 
conditions, with an experienced pilot, and with a good machine, 
flying is already extraordinarily safe; and it will become safer 
still, as aeroplanes improve. There have been disasters, of course. 
But then there have been tragedies in connection with practi- 
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cally all great mechanical inventions. Many men were killed in 
connection with the laying down of the first section of railway- 
line in England. Motoring, too, has claimed, and is claiming, 
its victims. Considering the mighty strides which it has made, 
airmanship has sent few men to their death. What happens 
is that people read the prominently displayed account of each 
fatality that takes place, and imagine that men are being 
killed every day. 

It was the same when the motor-car was introduced. Every 
early accident was magnified. A dreadful list could be prepared 
each week, in fact, of the number of people killed and injured in 
connection with accidents to horsed vehicles. 

When one looks carefully into the causes of aeroplane acci- 
dents, it is clear that the majority of them will be avoided in 
the future. Many have been occasioned by weak construction in 
machines, or by pilots attempting feats which have been unwise. 

The building of large, metal aeroplanes, and the application 
of increased motive power, has become merely a question of time. 
Engines of 100 and 120 horse-power represent the limit as yet 
applied. The application of motors of greater power entails 
experimental work on the part of manufacturers, combined 
with definite progress by the constructors of aeroplanes. First 
for express mails, and then for express goods services—this is how 
I foresee the commercial application of the aeroplane. Then 
will come the passenger craft. Already, as an indication of 
what is to come, I may mention that aeroplanes have been pur- 
chased for purposes of exploration, and for survey work in con- 
nection with oil-fields and railways. 

In a word, summarising what I have written, comes the firm 
belief which I, and others, entertain that air-travel will be the 
means of transport of the future. The aeroplane, as perfected 
along the lines we now see before us, will be safe, cheaply operated, 
and enormously speedy. Nothing else, on land or sea, will. 
compare with it. It will be independent of gales. It will pass 
across seas from country to country. It will provide, for its 
passengers, a delightful means of voyaging from place to place. 
Not for nothing has man conquered the air. 


CLAUDE GRAHAME- WHITE. 
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On the left bank of the Thames at Hammersmith—about halfway 
between Chiswick Church and the north end of Hammersmith 
Bridge—stands a short row of old-fashioned houses, having their 
backs to the river, and known as Hammersmith Terrace. When 
they were built, the local historians say not; but they were 
undoubtedly inhabited in the latter quarter of the eighteenth 
century; and instead of being crowded about, as at present, by 
structures of all sorts, must at that date have looked unin- 
terruptedly over open fields or market-gardens towards the high- 
road from Brentford to Kensington. To the indifferent spectator 
they mean nothing; but with a little goodwill, it is not difficult 
to detect in them a certain air of faded distinction which seems 
to shrink vaguely from vulgar encroachment. Moreover, the 
neighbourhood is not without its associations. Hard by, in the 
Upper Mall, once dwelt Catharine of Braganza, until she quitted 
this country for Portugal, to find her final resting-place at Belem; 
farther away, in Chiswick Churchyard, Hogarth lies buried. 
On one side are the once “ new Buildings” (Mawson’s Row) 
where Pope translated the Iliad ; on the other stands the Doves 
Tavern, where, or in the adjoining cottage which once formed 
part of it, according to a time-honoured tradition, Thomson 
worked upon his Winter. The old Terrace, too, has its personal 
and particular memories. At No. 5 was the residence of that 
whilom idol of Sadler’s Wells and Covent Garden, Mrs. Mountain ; 
at No. 15 (the ‘‘ westernmost house ’’) lived the biographer of 
Garrick, Arthur Murphy, the “ Mur.” of Dr. Johnson’s com- 
pressed code of endearment; at Nos. 7 and 8, the artist and 
enthusiast, Philip de Loutherbourg. With this last we are here 
immediately concerned. Not much is known concerning him, 
and it is probable that he must always be more of a name than a 
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person. Yet—in the absence of easily accessible information— 
he has certainly been too unceremoniously dismissed. In religion, 
he has been described as a “ charlatan”; in art, he has been 
classed with Zuccarelli as an “ artificial painter of so-called 
landscape.” Neither of these characterisations—it will be 
shown—can be said to do him justice. 

Philip James de Loutherbourg, or Loutherbourgh—sometimes 
called the Younger—was long supposed to have been born at 
Strasburg. But that “ Old Mortality ” of letters, the indefatigable 
M. Jal, ascertained definitely that his real place of nativity was 
Fulda in Hesse-Nassau. Here, on October 31, 1740, he entered 
the world. His father,a Pole of noble extraction, was a minia- 
turist. He was court-painter at Darmstadt, and intended his 
son to become an engineer. The boy’s mother (née Catherine 
Barbe Heitz) desired, on the contrary, to make him a Lutheran 
pastor, to which end he was educated at the College of Strasburg. 
But his personal bent was to art; and, after some preliminary 
tuition from his father and the elder Tischbein, he came to Paris 
in his teens to study under Carle Vanloo, from whose atelier he 
passed to that of the battle-painter Francois Casanova, a clever 
but indolent and erratic younger brother of the notorious Jacques 
Casanova de Seingalt, some of whose more reputable adventures 
are woven into the pages of Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon. With 
Casanova, Loutherbourg remained several years, since, from a 
remark of Diderot, who apparently knew him personally, he 
must have been domiciled with his master as early as 1758 or 1759. 
So rapid was his progress that (again according to Diderot) he was 
soon qualified to render substantial aid to Casanova by finishing 
up his pictures, a task he performed with so much ability, that 
when, about 1762, his pupilage came to an end, the absence of 
his handiwork from Casanova’s canvases was unmistakable. 
Later, in 1763, Casanova, becoming an Academician, exhibited 
his reception-piece, a “‘ Combat of Cavalry”; and Loutherbourg, 
then not more than two and twenty, made his début with a large 
number of contributions, four of which, like an earlier series by 
Hogarth, represented the “ Four Times of the Day,” though—it 
is perhaps needless to add—trather from the paysagiste’s point of 
view than that of the pictorial moralist. Unfortunately, Diderot, 
in his Salon of 1763, confines himself to rhapsodising over one only 
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of Loutherbourg’s performances, a “ forest scene,” which he does 
not name more explicitly. But his commendations of this have 
allthe Diderot exuberance. He extols the breadth, the harmony, 
the excellent animal-painting of this youthful prodigy, who, at a 
bound, had raised himself to the level of Nicolas Berchem; and 
(it was whispered) surpassed his preceptor, Casanova, in his own 
special field. For one of Loutherbourg’s exhibits—hung, for 
better effect, between two seductively restful landscapes—was a 
most spirited little battle-piece, signed largely ‘‘ Loutherbourg ” 
on the frame—“ as if (writes Diderot) the artist had said to all 
the world: ‘ Gentlemen, recall those efforts of Casanova which 
so much surprised you two years ago; * look closely at this, and 
decide to whom belongs the merit of the others!’ ” 

Before the next exhibition had come round, Loutherbourg 
married. Beyond the facts that the marriage took place on 
January 10, 1764; that the name of the lady, probably an 
Alsatian, was Barbe Burlat; that she was a widow of five 
and twenty, and that, in due time, she bore him six children, we 
know nothing with certainty. Diderot, indeed, speaks of Mme. 
Loutherbourg as a “compagne charmante,” but this is a mere 
conventionalism. It is clear, however, that her husband was 
industrious; that he wrought rapidly, and found willing pur- 
chasers. Hesent a number of paintings to the exhibition of 1765, 
“many of which,” says his critic, “ were excellent, and none 
without some merit.” It is significant that the piece least 
commended, a ‘* Rendez-vous de Chasse ’’ of the Prince de Condé 
in the Forest of Chantilly, was a commission. In Diderot’s words, 
“the site and the subject were given, and the Muse of the painter 
imprisoned.” It is in speaking of this work that occurs the passage 
which seems to betray Diderot’s familiarity with the disconnected 
theories of Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, not as yet translated 
into French; and elsewhere, he plainly, by certain of his strictures, 
shows a full comprehension of the use and abuse of the “ pyramidal 
principle” of Michelangelo.t In August 1767, Loutherbourg, 


* At this date, the exhibitions of the French Academy were biennial. 

¢ Assézat’s Guvres de Diderot, x. 200. In his later Salons, Diderot 
modified this opinion, and gave greater praise to Casanova. 

t “La pyramide est plus belle que le cine qui est simple, mais sans variété. 
La statue éyuestre plait plus que la statue pédestre ; la ligne droite brisée que la 
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although under age, was made an Academician, his diploma 
work being a Combat sur Terre. Battles, sea-pieces and storms, 
landscapes, and drawings made up the remainder of his con- 
tributions, eighteen in all. Diderot is still laudatory, but he 
notes one characteristic, which might be anticipated by those 
who have remarked the painter’s extraordinary fertility. He 
works too much in the studio. Exceptional as his talent is, 
“ although he has seen much of Nature, it is not chez elle; it is 
in visits to Berchem, Wouverman, and Joseph Vernet.” The 
same criticism recurs in the Salon of 1769, where it is also implied 
that too-rapid production is bringing about its accustomed results, 
monotony and repetition; and that the semblance of vigour is 
dearly bought by over-emphasis, in which connection a partiality 
for too-green fields and too-red sunsets is becoming pronounced. 
Of this tendency—noticed later by Horace Walpole and the 
irreverent “‘ Peter Pindar ”—Diderot says elsewhere: “ There is 
one of these pictures by Loutherbourg where the sun is so fervid, 
go hot on the horizon, that it is more like a fire than a sunset, and 
one is tempted to cry to its sitting shepherdess: ‘ Fly, if you 
don’t want to be burnt.’”’ This comes from the Salon of 1771. 
In commending a painting in the previous exhibition, Diderot 
had also reverted to the need of out-door study, ending his praise 
with a regretful: “Ah! si jamais cet artiste voyage et qu’il se 
détermine 4 voir la nature ! ” 

Diderot’s utterance belongs to 1769, and those who have 
written of Loutherbourg concur in saying that he did travel—in 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy. Whether this took place sub- 
sequent to, and in consequence of, his critic’s counsel must be 
matter of conjecture; and after 1771 Diderot never again had the 
opportunity of sitting in judgment upon his work. For from 
that year Loutherbourg belongs to England, whither he came 
as a man of thirty, and where, with occasional visits to the 
Continent, he continued to reside, a naturalised subject, until his 
death, forty years afterwards. He lodged first in Great Marl- 
borough Street, from which address, in 1772, he sent several 
contributions to the Royal Academy. Over and above his 


ligne droite; la ligne circulaire, que la ligne droite brisée; l’ovale, que la 
circulaire ; la serpentante, que ovale.” “ La serpentante,” is Hogarth’s “ Line 
of Beauty and Grace.” Assézat’s uvres de Diderot, x. 368. 
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artistic gifts, he had considerable mechanical aptitude; and 
already in France his inventive faculty had been exercised in the 
improvement of pictorial effects and stage appliances. He had 
devised cunning expedients for simulating sunlight and starlight, 
and the appearance of running water. It was natural that, in 
England, he should seek to open relations with the enterprising 
manager of Drury Lane, who was also much interested in 
the development of theatrical decoration; and for _ this 
purpose he had come provided with an introduction from 
Garrick’s French friend, Jean Monnet of the Opéra Comique* 
In the Garrick Correspondence at South Kensington there are 
two unpublished documents which show the progress of the 
intercourse thus initiated. Neither of the papers is dated; and 
both suggest that the painter, as regards style, was more German 
than French. From what is apparently the earlier, it must be 
inferred that Loutherbourg had made to Garrick certain sugges- 
tions which Garrick had requested him to put into writing. He 
is ready, he says, with a proposition—which should profit them 
both—for redecorating Drury Lane. It will of necessity involve 
fresh methods of lighting and scene-shifting, and new machinery. 
For all this he will prepare a working model to guide the artists, 
artificers and machinists concerned. He will design and colour 
all the costumes, and co-operate with the composer and mditre- 
de-ballets in such a way as to ensure harmony of production. He 
will also provide a trustworthy scene-painter to execute his 
designs, which, if need be, he will personally retouch. Garrick 
is to pay all expenses; and he himself, for his three months 
labour and trouble, is to have a modest honorarium of £300. 

His scheme, it will be seen, was very general in terms; and, 
without knowledge of the writer’s previous communications to 
Garrick, not particularly easy to comprehend. But, from its 
reference to a specific though otherwise unspecified “ piece,” it is 
not unreasonable to connect it with the Christmas Tale, an 


* Hedgcock’s David Garrick et ses Amis Francais, 1911, p, 223. In Monnet’s 
letter of recommendation, Loutherbourg—“ un de nos plus grands peintres ”— 
is said to have visited England “uniquement pour son plaisir.” But the 
assertion of Mariette ( Abecedario) that “il est passé 4 Londres, dans l’esperance 
d’y trouver de l’occupation et d’y remplir ses poches de guinées ”—is probably 
nearer the mark. 
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indifferent “ dramatic entertainment” based on Favart’s Fée 
Urgéle, which Garrick brought out at Drury Lane on Monday, 
December 27, 1773, “‘ by His Majesty’s Command,” with “ new 
Scenes, Dresses, Machinery, and Decorations.” Although its 
announced object was “‘ to promote Virtue,” it had little literary 
merit ; and if Garrick were its author, proved, as Walpole said, 
how poor a figure a great actor may make as a writer. The 
music was by Dibdin; the scenery “invented by Mr. De 
Loutherbourg.” As this involved a thunderstorm, a palace in 
flames, a “richly illuminated cloud,” a “ splendid seraglio,” 
a rising sun and a rising moon, it is obvious that the artist must 
have been en pays de connaissance; and that his efforts gave 
novelty and vogue to what otherwise would probably have been 
a very tame performance. Something, however, must have been 
due to the acting of Weston, the inimitable “Scrub” of the 
Beaua’ Stratagem, who, as ’squire to the good magician, Bonoro, 
had an excellent Low Comedy character, which “ kept the 
audience in a Horse Laugh all the Time he was on the Stage” ; 
and the published play (1774) has an etching of him by Louther- 
bourg, who also contributed a portrait to the Pall Mall Exhibition 
of the same year. But, for our purpose, the essential outcome of 
A Christmas Tale was that Loutherbourg made further overtures 
to Garrick. 

These are embodied in a second and more lengthy document 
at South Kensington, headed Propositions de Mr. Philippe 
Jacque de Loutherbourg Peintre du Roy de france et membre de 
Son Accademie Royalle de Peinture & Sculpture aux Messieurs 
Garrick & Liacy] propriétaires du Spectacle de Drury lane 
Londres. They are decidedly verbose, and, in any case, too 
lengthy for more than a summary. Beginning with a reference 
to the taste of the writer’s quality which he has already given 
(to wit, in the Christmas Tale), he goes on to a particular account 
of what he is prepared to do for Drury Lane—and Drury Lane 
only—in order to place it in the first rank as regards the congruity 
of its costumes and appointments with the subjects of its pieces. 
He proposes to take entire charge of the decorations, including 
the inventing, lighting and working of them. He will, when 
necessary, design suitable dresses; will provide, every winter, 
new effects for a piece to be concerted beforehand with the 
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managers; and will, moreover, make sure that all arrangements 
for the winter season are ready betimes. As regards what the 
late Anthony Trollope used to call the “ intetesting financial] 
details,” he is willing, for all this, to accept an annual payment, 
in monthly instalments, of six hundred guineas, being no more— 
his correspondents are given to understand—than Panini’s 
pupil Servandoni had received at the Paris Opéra for the winter 
season alone. 

On this last point of payment, there must have been com- 
promise, for it is admitted that his salary was settled at five 
hundred a year, a larger sum than Garrick had ever paid before. 
That the new superintendent of scenery and machinery per- 
formed his duties efficiently there can be little doubt. He made 
many valuable alterations in the illumination of the stage, then 
very inadequate, for even sunk footlights, with their “ in- 
effectual fires,” were of very recent date. He got rid of the old 
uniform background, and by a skilful use of perspective managed 
to give a better idea of distance. He is also credited with 
originating the “set-scene” or built-up picture—though 
perhaps “originating” should rather be “developing” or 
** elaborating.” He put an end to the glaring anachronisms of 
costume which Hogarth had ridiculed in the plates to the 
Analysis ; and which, in tragedy, permitted Mrs. Pritchard to 
play Lady Macbeth in a hoop-petticoat, perched the lacquered 
helmet of Alexander on a fashionable Ramillies wig, and 
attired Othello (blackened to order) in the laced red coat of King 
William’s “‘ Gentlemen of the Guard.”* But of these things 
there is scant chronicle; and Loutherbourg’s relations with 
Drury Lane cannot have extended much beyond Garrick’s 
dispensation. One of the latest of the painter’s efforts must have 
been a scene of the Pantheon at Spa Fields, for Colman’s farce of 
The Spleen,{ in the prologue to which Garrick gave the first public 
hint of his approaching retirement. When, shortly before 
Garrick’s death, on January 20, 1779, he bade farewell to the 
stage, his successors are said to have “‘ proposed to continue De 


* Wine and Walnuts, by “‘ Ephraim Hardcastle” (W. H. Pyne, the painter 
and etcher), 2nd ed. 1824, i. 279. 

¢ Loutherbourg painted a portrait of Colman, of which thers is a print by 
Cheesman, 
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Loutherbourg at half the income which he had enjoyed ”—a re- 
duction he indignantly refused to accept. He must, however, 
have transferred. his services to Covent Garden, since its pantomine 
of 1781-2, The Choice of Harlequin ; or, the Indian Chief, is said 
to have succeeded, like the Christmas Tale, by the novel beauty 
of its scenes. Loutherbourg’s last stage-work was in connection 
with O’Keeffe’s Omai; or, A Trip round the World, 1785, the 
decorations of which are directly attributed to him by the 
authors of the Biographia Dramatica. Omai, or Omiah, who 
gives his name to the piece, was an Otaheitan, brought, ten 
years earlier, from the Society Islands, on Cook’s second voyage, 
by Fanny Burney’s brother James; and, in designing appropriate 
costumes, Loutherbourg had the assistance of sketches made by 
the draftsman of the expedition, John Webber, the landscape 
painter. He got £100 for his services, which must have afforded 
him ample opportunity for volcanoes and other tropical pheno- 
mena. ‘The performance closed with an apotheosis of the great 
circumnavigator, which was afterwards engraved. Omai ran 
forty nights; and, we are told, was frequently “commanded 
by Their Majesties.” | 

But this is to anticipate. In 1774 Loutherbourg had moved 
to Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Market, where one of his 
later neighbours was to be Richard Wilson, another landscapist 
whose works lay under the imputation of being “‘ screeny ”—that 
is, “stagey ’’"—in character. During the period of Loutherbourg’s 
connection with Garrick he had gone on exhibiting annually at 
the Royal Academy in his former manner—landscapes with 
cattle, mornings, evenings, banditti, and the like. ‘“ We have 
a Swede [Pole],” says Walpole in April 1775, “ one Loutherbourg, 
who would paint landscape and cattle excellently if he did not in 
every picture indulge some one colour inordinately.” This, as 
the reader will observe, had been one of the objections of Diderot ; 
and it was heavily underlined a little later by ‘‘ Peter Pindar ” 
in his ““ Odes to the Royal Academicians ” of 1782: 


And, Loutherbourg, when Heav’n so wills, 
To make brass skies and golden hills, 
With marble bullocks in glass pastures grazing, 
Thy reputation too will rise, 
And people, gaping with surprise, 
Cry ‘‘ Monsieur Loutherbourgh is most amazing! ” 
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He diversified his contributions by an occasional portrait, one of 
which was of course that popular impersonation, “ Roscius ” 
as Richard III. His only military compositions were two 
representing a review and mancuvres at Warley Camp in 
Yorkshire in 1778. (Lovers of Boswell may be reminded that 
Dr. Johnson came to Warley in this very year, on a visit to 
Bennet Langton, then on duty as an officer of the Lincolnshire 
Militia, on which occasion the great man made minute inquisition 
into the weight of musket balls, and was highly impressed by 
the celerity with which the Corporal Trim of the period handled 
his “ Brown Bess.”) It may have been these last productions 
which, in 1780, procured for Loutherbourg his associateship ; 
and in 1781, when he exhibited nothing, the further distinction 
of R.A. But for the next few years his leisure must have been 
engaged in projecting and perfecting that curious product of 
his combined ingenuities as scene-painter and machinist, the 
** Kidophusikon.”’ 

From some of the accounts of this long-vanished exhibition, 
it might easily be concluded that it was little more than an 
elaboration of those pictorial ‘‘ Waterworks ” at Vauxhall which 
Goldsmith’s pawnbroker’s widow did not see, when, under the 
experienced guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs, she visited the 
gardens for that purpose. But this is to rate Loutherbourg’s 
performance far too low. It was a really clever and novel 
attempt by an artist of very varied equipment to represent 
landscape and locality as subjected to all the changes of light 
and darkness, time and season, heat and cold. It seems to have 
been first produced wholly, or in part, at that home of the Italian 
Fantoccini, Panton Square, Haymarket. But when Pyne dates 
his description of it,* it was located in Old Exeter ’Change, 
where the body of John Gay had once lain in state. Here it 
occupied an upper floor previously used for Dibdin and Stoppe- 
laer’s puppet Patagonian Theatre and afterwards given over 
to those wild beasts whose famished roarings, in Leigh Hunt’s 
day, terrified the horses in the Strand. During Loutherbourg’s 
tenancy, the place was arranged by Bateman as a tiay theatre, 
with a stage about six feet wide and eight feet deep. 


* Wine and Walnuts, 2nd ed, 1824, vol. i. chap, xxi. 
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But Pyne himself, as a professing eye-witness, may now be 
quoted : 


The opening subject of the Eidophusikon represented the view from the 
summit of One-Tree Hill, in Greenwich Park, looking up the Thames to the 
metropolis; on one side, conspicuous upon its picturesque eminence, stood 
Flamsteed House [the Observatory], and below, on the right, the grand mass of 
building, Greenwich Hospital, with its imposing cupolas, cut out of pasteboard, 
and painted with architectural correctness. The large groups of trees formed 
another division, behind which were the towns of Greenwich and Deptford, with 
the shore on each side stretching to the metropolis, which was seen in its vast 
extent from Chelsea to Poplar. Behind were the hills of Hampstead, Highgate, 
and Harrow ; and the intermediate space was occupied by the flat stage, as the 
pool or port of London, crowded with shipping, each mass of which being cut 
out in pasteboard, and receding in size by the perspective of their distance. 
The heathy appearance of the foreground was constructed of cork, broken into 
the ragged and picturesque form of a sand-pit * covered with minute mosses 
and lichens, producing a captivating effect, amounting indeed to reality. 

This scene, on the rising of the curtain, was enveloped in that mysterious 
light which is the precursor of daybreak, so true to nature, that the imagination 
of the spectator sniffed the sweet breath of morn. A faint light appeared along 
the horizon ; the scene asssumed a vapourish tint of grey; presently a gleam of 
saffron, changing to the pure varieties that tinge the fleecy clouds that pass away 
in morning mist; the picture brightened by degrees ; the sun appeared, gilding 
the tops of the trees and the projections of the lofty buildings, and burnishing 
the vanes on the cupolas; when the whole scene burst upon the eye in the 
gorgeous splendour of a beauteous day, 


At this time gas was not in use, and Loutherbourg’s illuminat- 
ing power was restricted to a brilliant row of the then newly 
introduced Argand lamps. It would take too long to describe 
the ingenious contrivances by which he produced his various 
effects—the stained glass that altered the colouring of his scene ; 
the expedients for imitating thunder and lightning, hail and 
rain, the changes of cloud-form, the rolling of waves, the sound 
of signal-guns at sea. One of his most effective tableaux re- 
produced, with all its circumstance, the loss, off the coast of 
Dorset, of the Halsewell Kast Indiaman, so feelingly sung in 
Lewesdon Hill by Rogers’s Miltonic friend, William Crowe; and 
it is said to have been accurate enough to satisfy even the most 
exacting nautical critics. The finale travelled beyond sublunary 
judgment, for it exhibited “the region of the fallen angels, 


* One of Loutherbourg’s exhibits of 1782 was “ A Sand-Pit.” 
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with Satan arraying his troops on the banks of the Fiery Lake,” 
and also the uprising of that Palace of Pandemonium described 
in the first book of Paradise Lost : 

Anon out of the earth a Fabrick huge 

Rose like an Exhalation, with the sound 

Of Dulcet Symphonies and voices sweet, 

Built like a Temple, where Pilasters round 

Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 

With Golden Architrave; nor did there want 

Cornice or Freeze, with bossy Sculptures grav’n, 

The roof was fretted gold. 


Here is Loutherbourg’s realisation of the lines; and it will 
be seen that the subject was one to elicit all his faculty for lurid 
effects : 

In the foreground of a vista, stretching an immeasurable length between 
mountains, ignited from their bases to their lofty summits, with many coloured 
flame, a chaotic mass rose in dark majesty, which gradually assumed form until 
it stood, the interior of a vast temple of gorgeous architecture, bright as molten 
brass, seemingly composed of unconsuming and unquenchable fire. In this 
tremendous scene, the effect of coloured glasses before the lamps was fully 
displayed ; which, being hidden;from the audience, threw their whole influence 
upon the scene as it rapidly changed, now to a sulphuric blue, then to a lurid 
red, and then again to a pale vivid light, and ultimately to a mysterious com- 
bination of the glasses, such as a bright furnace exhibits, in fusing various 
metals. 

During the last phases of this presentment, we are told, 
resounding peals of thunder added a preternatural horror, 
heightened by “ a variety of groans, that struck the imagination 
as issuing from infernal spirits.” For those accustomed to 
electric lighting and the elaborate combinations of modern stage 
machinery, such an exhibition may well seem primitive and 
rudimentary; but it was not so to Loutherbourg’s public; and 
a convincing proof of the fidelity of the above description lies 
in the fact that the most devoted admirers of the Eidophusikon 
were its inventor’s most distinguished brethren of the brush. 
Reynolds praised it warmly, and recommended all his friends 
to take their daughters to see it, while Gainsborough, who for 
some time spent his evenings there, could talk of nothing else. 
Between the scenes, it should be added, “‘ music arose with its 
voluptuous swell,” a feature of the entertainment which, at the 
outset, led to Loutherbourg’s being summoned for purveying 
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unlicensed harmony. But the justices concerned showed their 
sense of the triviality of the charge by forthwith granting 
the required permit without penalty, and for a space the show 
continued to prosper. Like most other things, however, is had 
its day; and when, after two seasons, it was disposed of by its 
projector, the door-money (5s. and 2s. 6d. per seat) had fallen 
so low as to be insufficient to cover the lighting expenses. 

By 1783 Loutherbourg had moved from Titchfield Street 
to Prince’s Street, Hammersmith, and two years later he was 
in residence at Hammersmith Terrace. At this date he seems 
to have temporarily abandoned the old studio-pictures on the 
model of Berchem and Wouverman, and devoted his attention 
to delineating the natural scenery of his adopted country. “ No 
English landscape painter,” he is reported to have said, “ needed 
foreign travel to collect grand prototypes for his study.” His 
own contributions to the Academy for the next few years show 
that he paid repeated visits to the Lakes, to Yorkshire, Derbyshire 
and Wales. He must also have visited Switzerland, for his 
solitary exhibit in 1788 was a view of the Grand Cataract of the 
Rhine at Schaffhausen. In 1789 he sent nothing; and with this 
defection is connected a curious and rather unexpected episode 
in his career. After settling down permanently at Hammersmith 
Terrace, his restless energies seem to have involved him in 
that cloud of occultism which hung heavily over revolutionary 
Europe in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. He 
began to dabble in the Animal Magnetism of Mesmer. He is 
said to have travelled in Switzerland with the Sicilian impostor 
and mountebank, Giuseppe Balsamo, Count de Cagliostro, whom 
he may have met at Strasburg in 1783, where, among others, 
His Quackship was dosing Gibbon’s friend Deyverdun.* Or 
he may have made Cagliostro’s acquaintance on one of his 
three visits to England—notably that final sojourn when, 
after the Necklace Scandal, he resided here in 1786-7, 
having for a time obligatory asylum in the Fleet. In 
any case, it must have been Cagliostro who set Louther- 

* “On ne sait qui il est, d’ou il est, d’ou il tire son argent ; il exerce gratis ses 
talens pour la medicins; il a fait des cures admirables; mais c’est d’ailleurs le 
composé le plus étrange. J’ai cessé de prendre ses remédes qui m’échauffaient 
—Vhomme d’ailleurs me gatoit le médecin.’ Leyverdun to Gibbon [June 1783]. 
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bourg on the search for the philosopher’s stone, an enterprise, 
which he pursued assiduously until an exasperated female 
relative, not otherwise identified, ruthlessly wrecked his 
crucibles—of course at the critical moment of projection. Later 
he persuaded himself that he possessed miraculous curative 
powers. A room in his house was set apart for patients, and 
special days were advertised for their attendance. “ Louther- 
bourg, the painter,” says Horace Walpole to Lady Ossory in 
July 1789, “is turned an inspired physician, and has three 
thousand patients. His sovereign panacea is barley water. I 
believe it is as efficacious as mesmerism.” A more material 
testimony to Loutherbourg’s doings is supplied by a quarto 
pamphlet on the subject, written by one Mary Pratt, of No. 41, 
Portland Street, Marylebone, described as a “lady of deep and 
original piety.” It is entitled, A Lnst of a few Cures performed 
by Mr. and Mrs. De Loutherbourg, of Hammersmith Terrace, 
without Medicine, and is dedicated to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It was published in 1789. Mrs. de Loutherbourg, 
probably a second wife, participated, as will be seen, in her 
husband’s gift, and for a time patients, “ deaf, dumb, lame, 
halt or blind,” flocked to the gratis ministrations of the consulting 
room. Then came the inevitable reaction: one of the cures 
failed, and the angry mob proceeded to smash the windows of 
the hapless philanthropists, who, for a season, had to retire 
into the country. 

After this, we hear no more of “ Divine Manuductions” or 
working of cures. But Loutherbourg must always have been 
mixed up with visionaries of some sort. One of his 
associates, later a resident of Chiswick, was the engraver- 
enthusiast, William Sharp, a Swedenborgian, and _ the 
republican friend of Tom Paine and Horne Tooke. Sharp 
was also a devout believer in the “ prophet,” Richard Brothers,* 
the self-styled “* Prince of the Hebrews,” who went so far, in 1795, 
as to predict the death of George the Third, an ill-advised 
vaticination which, coupled with his own pretensions to the 
succession, led to his incarceration as a treasonable lunatic. 
It is sometimes alleged that the influence of Brothers 

* He engraved the portrait of Brothers in 1795, with a signed inscription 
expressing his own firm belief in the prophet’s mission. 
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brought about the disclosure of Loutherbourg’s curative gift. 
But Brothers, a retired ex-lieutenant in the navy, who had been 
present in 1782 at the famous action between Rodney and De 
Grasse, did not receive his prophetical call until a later period, 
and the Hammersmith healing-room belongs demonstrably to 
1788-9. The whole of this part of Loutherbourg’s biography 
is nevertheless obscure. Its connection with his art-life is purely 
occasional ; and one turns willingly to the story of his pictures, 
pausing only to note that there is no reason to suppose he was 
insincere as to his powers, a circumstance which should of itself 
suffice to absolve him from any charge of charlatanry. He 
was certainly no impostor. 

For the next few years he reverted to his former fashion of 
studio-landscapes. Then, with 1793, came the tragedy of Louis 
XVI., and France’s declaration of war with England. Louther- 
bourg’s efforts at Warley Camp were no doubt remembered, 
and at the opening of the campaign he was despatched to Flanders, 
with Gillray the caricaturist, to make pictorial celebration of the 
anticipated exploits of that not-too-distinguished commander, 
King George’s soldier son, the Duke of York. At what par- 
ticular sieges Loutherbourg assisted does not appear, but he 
certainly painted that of Valenciennes in July, for it was engraved 
by Bromley. In the following June (1794), when Howe’s 
“glorious victory” at Cape Ushant served, in some measure, 
as a set-off to the land successes of the French at Tournay and 
elsewhere, Loutherbourg straightway went to work on a large 
canvas commemorating the opening encounter on that occasion 
of the rival flag-ships, the Queen Charlotte and the Montagne. 
He must have executed his task with his usual rapidity, for a 
few months later he exhibited the picture separately. Fittler, 
the King’s marine engraver, made a fine print of it; and the 
original is still to be seen in the Painted Hall at Greenwich 
Hospital,* to which, by the gift of George IV., it was transferred 
from St. James’s Palace. After Howe’s engagement came 


* Inthe Painted Hall is another of Loutherbourg’s pictures, ‘‘ The Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada,” which was presented to the Hospital by Lord Farnborough, 
and has been called “ one of the finest sea-fights ever realised on canvas.” This, 
like the Stratton “Great Fire of London,” was doubtless executed for Bowyer’s 
History of England, 
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Duncan’s great battle off Camperdown with De Winter, which, 
besides preventing the invasion of Ireland by the Dutch, provided 
a fresh subject for Loutherbourg’s pencil. In the Print Room 
at the British Museum, carefully catalogued by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, are a number of minutely finished studies and sketches 
for these works, particularly an album containing many plans 
of actions, views of localities, details of sword-hilts and ammuni- 
tion pouches, mizen-tops and cat-heads, flags, guns, sails, rigging, 
and a host of artistic marginalia which show how little, in his 
marine pieces at all events, the painter relied on his imagination 
for his facts. 

His remaining story may be abridged. He continued to 
exhibit at the Royal Academy, somewhat irregularly, until his 
death, two of his most important efforts being the Landing 
of the British Troops at Aboukir Bay, and the Battle of 
Alexandria, both of which events belong to March 1801, although 
the pictures were not shown until later. In 1801 and 1805 were 
published two large volumes of Romantic and Picturesque Scenery 
in England and Wales, containing a series of coloured engravings 
after his paintings. To Macklin’s great Bible he contributed the 
Universal Deluge and the Destruction of the Assyrian Host, the 
former of which is by many regarded as his chef-d’euvre. He 
was also employed as an illustrator on Bowyer’s Hume’s History 
of England, Bell’s British Theatre, and other publications. 
Examples of his works are not common; but besides those 
at Greenwich Hospital there are specimens in the National 
Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the Glasgow Gallery, and at 
South Kensington and Bordeaux. He resided to the last 
infhisshouse at Hammersmith, where he was well known and 
popular; and where he was occasionally visited by George III. 
Gainsborough painted his portrait, which, with two of his land- 
scapes, is at Dulwich. He died on March 11, 1812, and was 
buried on the 25th at the north-west end of Chiswick 
Churchyard, under an unattractive monument by Sir John 
Soane and an inordinate epitaph by the Rev. Dr. Christopher 
Lake Moody, which lays special stress on his “ piety” and 
“ suavity of manners,” and closes with the following quatrain : 


Here, Loutherbourg, repose thy laurel’d head ; 
While art is cherished thou canst ne’er be dead, 
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Salvator, Poussin, Claude, thy skill combines, 
And beauteous nature lives in thy designs. 


The registers also record the interment at Chiswick, in 1813 
and 1828 respectively, of Salome and Lucy de Loutherbourg, 
apparently his sister and his second wife.* 

As intimated at the outset, it is difficult to make of Louther- 
bourg that picture of the man which is often so lightly demanded 
by the irresponsible critic. Between a few early and dubious on 
dits of Diderot and the final statement of Faulkner that ‘“‘ he was 
held in great esteem for the uniform propriety of his conduct,” 
but little exists on which to build a personality. There is, of 
course, the healing episode. But concerning this, fuller in- 
formation is desirable, and at present the evidence is apparently 
confined to Mrs. Pratt’s pamphlet. In dealing with Loutherbourg as 
an artist however, we are on sure ground, and may safely make 
general deductions. Not to mention his proficiency as an etcher 
and caricaturist, it is clear that he was a painter of unusual 
precocity, dexterity, and fertility of resource. Combined with 
these qualities was a certain constructive ingenuity which lends a 
special character to his productions, and served him moreover 
exceptionally in his efforts as a scene-painter. On the other 
hand, his success as a scene-painter, since it probably increased 
his tendency to forced contrasts and imaginative colouring, 
was unfavourable to his gifts as a landscapist. Yet it is plain 
from his Picturesque Scenery that he could follow Nature closely 
enough when he chose, and he possessed gifts by no means to be 
despised. Had he lived twenty years later he might, with his 
mastery of technique and his assimilative talent, have figured 
in the forefront of the great English landscape school. As it 
is, he was not without his influence on the precursors of Turner. 
And the more considerable of his great naval compositions are 
still justly regarded as extraordinary tours de force in their 
very adventurous kind. 

* These last details were contributed by Colonel Chester in 1881 to Notes 


and Queries, from whose indispensable and all-preserving pages we have derived 
some other particulars in this paper. 
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THE RAILWAY UNREST 
A SOCIALIST VIEW 


THE unrest among the railway workers, which has shown itself 
in such a pronounced manner during the last few months, is 
not a thing of recent origin. Fourteen years ago the disaffection 
was so strong and widespread that ballot papers were sent out 
by the executive of the men’s union asking for a vote on the 
question of a general strike. While the preparations for a strike 
were going forward the editor of the railwaymen’s weekly paper, 
on his own responsibility, published an article exposing the 
then weakness of the union and pointing out the impossibility 
of carrying a strike to asuccessful issue. Vor this he was sum- 
marily dismissed, but his action averted what would no doubt 
have been a disastrous strike. For the next ten years the union 
carried on an agitation for improved conditions of service, 
and in 1907, the union having in the meantime greatly increased 
in numbers, it was decided to endeavour to gain from the directors 
the “‘ recognition ” of the union. In October 1907 a conference 
of delegates, representing 150,000 railwaymen met and _ passed 
a resolution agreeing to unite on the question of “ recognition,” 
and to enforce the demand by a strike if the companies refused 
to concede it. Behind the demand for “ recognition” was a 
national programme of reforms. Recognition of the unions 
was to be the preliminary to negotiating with the companies 
for an all-round reduction of hours of labour and increase of 
wages. Some idea of the strength of the feeling of unrest then 
existing may be judged from the fact that the ballot resulted 
in 76,925 votes being given for a strike and only 8778 against. 
The companies refused to negotiate with the union officials. 
Mr. Lloyd George called the directors together, and he was in 
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constant communication with these gentlemen for a fortnight 
before he met the representatives of the men. The whole history 
of the events which led up to the acceptance by the men of the 
agreement of 1907 has never been told, but sufficient is known 
to justify the conclusion that the men’s leaders were terrorised 
into accepting an agreement which they had never had time 
to consider. It is very extraordinary how all the incidents of 
the crisis of 1907 have been repeated during the trouble of the 
last six months. 

In 1907 the executive of the union had the definite instruc- 
tions of the members to declare a strike in the event of the 
companies refusing to concede “recognition.” Without any 
authority from the men, in opposition to the instructions they 
had from the men, without submitting the proposals to the 
men, the executive signed an agreement which did not concede 
a shred of ‘‘ recognition,” and which established a Conciliation 
Scheme which every railwayman and trade unionist knew could 
not work satisfactorily, nor be of any use to improve the con- 
ditions of railway service. The action of the executive, in 
accepting this agreement, was universally condemned by trade 
unionists, and it was described in the Labour journals as a 
complete surrender and as “the Sedan of trade unionism.” 
This agreement bound the railwaymen for seven years, and it 
was in existence at the time of the strike last August. This 
agreement was obviously the work of the railway directors and 
Mr. Lloyd George, who had been concocting it during the fort- 
night they were in such constant association. It was a cleverly 
devised scheme for preventing anything like united national 
action on the part of the railwaymen. The union had formu- 
lated an All-Grades Programme, but this Conciliation Scheme 
was so framed as to exclude the consideration of proposals 
affecting more than one grade. The union officials tried to 
justify their surrender to the directors and Mr. Lloyd George, 
as they are trying to justify their recent surrender, by claiming 
that the signing of the agreement by the representatives of the 
companies and the men’s unions was the recognition of the 
union, There was not a shred of trade union recognition in the 
agreement of 1907. 

The Conciliation Scheme has not worked. It has been found 
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to be slow, cumbersome, ineffective. The men have complained 
that the railway companies have deliberately tried to take every 
advantage to themselves which was possible under the scheme, 
Instead of having lessened discontent, the agreement of 1907 
has increased it. The general unrest in the industrial world 
which was so marked last summer brought matters to a head 
in the railway service. The decision of the executives of the 
railway unions to call a national strike last August was not the 
result of long deliberation. The real explanation is that the 
men had got out of control, and if the executive had not declared 
a national strike there would have been a number of unauthorised 
sectional strikes. Indeed, a number of men had come out at 
various centres days before the order was given for a general 
cessation of work. Ever since the unfortunate agreement in 
1907 the executive of the union had been losing its influence 
over the men. The strike of last August had in it features which 
showed that it had not been carefully premeditated. The 
constitution of the union requires that a ballot of the members 
shall be taken before a national strike is called. No vote of the 
members was taken on the question. There is only one thing 
which can justify the strike, and that is that the men had become 
so exasperated by the companies refusing to admit and to redress 
their grievances that they felt relieved from the obligation by 
which their leaders had bound them in 1907. The concessions 
which the railway companies have made in the matter of wages 
since the strike may be regarded in one sense as a further justifica- 
tion of the strike. 

On the other hand, the strike might be condemned for a 
number of reasons. The men, though they had never been 
consulted about the 1907 agreement, accepted it, and were 
therefore bound by it. The executive, as the authority respon- 
sible for the observance of discipline and obligations, had a 
double responsibility to use their influence to prevail upon the 
men to “ grin and bear” the agreement until it expired. That 
no strike was contemplated until within a day or two of the 
declaration of it was shown in many ways. There was only one 
thing, as has been said, which could justify the strike, and that 
was that the failure of the Conciliation Scheme was due to 
the deliberate action of the companies, and that the conditions 
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were too intolerable to submit to any longer. On the facts it would 
not have been difficult for the men’s executive to make out a 
plausible case for both these contentions, but when the strike 
was announced there was no statement issued on behalf of the 
men setting forth the reasons for the strike. The sectional strikes 
which had broken out, just before the general strike was ordered, 
had been for as many different declared reasons. When the 
strike was called by the executive the demand for the recognition 
of the union was put forward as the common reason. But that 
reason could not be seriously put forward as a justification for 
a stoppage of the railway service of the country at twenty-four 
hours’ notice. Four years before, the executive had abandoned 
the claim for recognition for seven years ; and things which have 
happened since the strike last August show that the executive 
did not really regard recognition as such a vital matter to the 
existence of the union that it could not wait another twenty-four 
hours. One of the men’s leaders has just stated publicly that 
the national strike was called last August to save the men who 
had come out “on their own” from a crushing defeat. There 
is probably truth in this statement; but if true, it is a complete 
condemnation of the action of the executive in calling the strike, 
and it sweeps away all the reasons which hitherto have been 
given for the strike. 

The railwaymen had grievances which, but for the binding 
agreement of 1907, would have justified the executive in taking 
any legal means to get redressed. Those who believe that in 
view of the breakdown of the Conciliation Scheme it was the 
duty of the railway companies to meet the representatives of 
the men to consider the situation will excuse the men for coming 
out on strike, even if their action cannot be fully justified. But 
however opinions may differ on that point all sympathisers with 
trade unionism will agree that when the strike had been called 
it was the duty of the executive to make the fight worth the 
effort the men had made. But in the settlement of the strike 
the men’s leaders showed the same want of grit which had 
characterised their action in 1907. Within about twenty-four 
hours of calling the strike the executive agreed to send the 
men back to work without having obtained a single one of the 
things for which they had plunged the country into the turmoil 
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and inconvenience of a strike. The strike, though it had hardly 
begun, had paralysed the transport service of the country, and 
there was every likelihood that in another day the number of 
strikers would have been increased to such an extent that the 
whole trade of the country would have been brought practically 
to a standstill. Having taken the extremely serious step of 
calling a national strike, the executive brought it to an end 
just when there seemed to be every prospect of success. There 
are no obvious reasons why the men’s representatives agreed 
to the settlement on terms which conceded nothing of any 
practical value. The most probable explanation is that they 
were overawed by the threats of the Government, as the executive 
was in 1907. 

The conditions on which the executive agreed to bring the 
strike to an end were a betrayal of the men whom they had 
called upon but twenty-four hours before to leave their work 
because “their liberty was in peril.” They agreed to accept 
a Royal Commission from which all representatives of the men 
were excluded, though a skilled companies’ solicitor was ap- 
pointed to watch the interests of the railway companies. They 
agreed, according to the statement of the Board of Trade and 
two of their own witnesses before the Commission, to abide by 
the findings of the Commission, though it should declare against 
the vital matter of recognition. Having given the men’s case 
away by this submission to the political influence which was 
brought to bear upon them, they sought to delude the men by 
stating that the settlement was a “ great victory for trade 
unionism.” And further, they took the course which is un- 
precedented in trade union practice, except in the solitary instance 
of the action of the railwaymen’s executive in 1907, of accepting 
this binding settlement without submitting the terms to the men. 
On the contrary, they ordered the men to return to work at 
once without giving them any opportunity of considering the 
terms of the settlement. Loyalty to leadership is a very essential 
thing in trade unionism, but consideration for the men by the 
leaders is an equally essential thing. By the settlement last 
August the executive repeated precisely the great blunder of 
1907. 

The men would not have returned to work if they had not 
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been misled by the terms of the telegram sent out announcing 
that a victory had been won. When the actual terms of settle- 
ment became known, there was universal dissatisfaction among 
the railway unionists. But open revolt was avoided by the 
circulation of the report that the Commission was sure to report 
in favour of “ recognition,” and that in fact, as one man put 
it, the Commission had been “ loaded” to ensure a report con- 
ceding all the men demanded. The feeling among trade unionists 
generally was that the only possibility of preventing a great 
disaster to trade unionism was that the Commission would justify 
the action of the executive by recommending the “ recognition ” 
which the leaders had failed to secure in the strike settlement. 
But when the report of the Commission appeared, and its recom- 
mendations were known, the futility of the strike and the hope- 
lessness of the new situation were apparent. The report of the 
Jommission came as a staggering blow to the railwaymen. 
The men’s leaders immediately began very loudly to protest 
that they have never agreed to abide by the recommendations 
of the Commission. The report gave no more “ recognition ” 
than had been given by the agreement of 1907. The members 
of the Commission who had been expected to favour the union 
demand made attempts to convince the railwaymen that 
“ recognition ” was recommended in the report. It is true that 
the scheme which the report proposes allows the men’s secretary 
to be elected from outside the railway employees. But by no 
stretch of the imagination can this be regarded as conceding 
“recognition” of the union. The secretary is to be elected 
by all the railwaymen, non-unionist as well as unionist, and, 
as according to the statement of Lord Claud Hamilton, the 
non-unionists are in 2 majority, it is as open for them to elect 
the agent of the Free Labour Association or one of the company’s 
officials as secretary, as it is for the unionists to elect one of 
their officials. Other parts of the report expressly declare that 
“ recognition,” as it is understood and practised in other trades, 
should not be applied to the railway service. 

On the publication of the report, the executive took the 
constitutional course of ascertaining the opinion of the members 
of the union upon the report, and of obtaining their views on the 
question of another strike to try to enforce “ recognition.” But 
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immediately they had done this they came again under political 
influences, and allowed themselves to be committed to q 
course of action which prejudged the result of the ballot 
and which involved the acceptance of the report “in prin- 
ciple and in fact.” Such an extraordinary proceeding js 
surely the most autocratic and indefensible action ever taken 
by an executive body of a democratic organisation. The very 
general opinion was that the men would decide by a large 
majority not to accept the report, and it was not improbable 
that a majority would declare for a strike; but while the ballot 
was in progress the executive accepted the report, and by so 
doing made a strike impossible, and they abandoned altogether 
the demand for “ recognition” which they considered to be 
the one vital matter last August. The result of the ballot 
was known to the executive before they came to the agreement 
with the railway companies on December 11, but they withheld 
the declaration of the result in order to be free to come to any 
arrangement they might wish to make. Again, the executive 
have come to a binding agreement without consulting the men; 
and, if common report is accurate, to a decision in opposition to 
the wishes of the majority as declared by the ballot vote, the 
result of which the executive refuse to disclose. 

The agreement which has just been concluded gives no 
promise of a lasting peace. It leaves the vital issue still 
unsettled. The fight for “‘ recognition ”’ will still go on. But the 
action of the executive has made it far more difficult to obtain 
“recognition.” By this agreement a strike cannot be entered 
upon for three years. But apart from that, the action of the 
executive has made the prospect of success for a strike hopeless, 
even if one could be honourably undertaken. The railway 
directors have scored at every point. They have conceded 
practically nothing, but they have rendered the union powerless 
to harass the railway companies by a national strike. It 1s 
not unlikely that sections of the railwaymen will rebel against 
the agreement into which the executive has entered. There 
may be sectional strikes, but these would be foredoomed to 
failure. 

The failure of the railwaymen to gain the recognition which 
all the other great industries have secured is due mainly to the 
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lack of any definite and consistent policy on the part of the 
leaders. They sanctioned the strike last August because they 
were too weak to control the men. They surrendered in twenty- 
four hours because they were not strong enough to resist the 
influence of politicians. While the Royal Commission was sitting 
they sanctioned the Irish strike, which was one of the most 
absurd things ever done by a body of responsible men. That 
was a strike for which there was no justification whatever, and 
the Executive sanctioned it because they had not the courage 
to tell the men who had taken the executive authority into their 
own hands that they had done wrong and must return to work 
at once. 

The situation in the railwaymen’s union has been, for some 
years, one which required very intelligent handling. The 
unfortunate tendency which has shown itself more or less in 
most trade unions in recent years for a section to assume authority 
and to defy the elected leaders, has been more pronounced among 
the railwaymen than in any other trade, except among the 
miners. ‘To deal with such a section as this, the executive 
must have a definite policy for the redress of genuine grievances ; 
and so long as it has the support of the moderate and reasonable 
sections, which are always the majority of the men, it should 
take strong action in putting down anarchical conduct on the 
part of the minority. An executive should be the instrument 
for enforcing the will of the majority upon the minority, but 
the executive has no right to force its own decisions upon the 
members. Before it takes such an important step as to bind 
itself to an agreement it should be assured that it has the approval 
of the majority of its members for that course. The executive 
has no such authority for the agreement into which it has just 
entered, and the men cannot be blamed if they refuse to accept it. 
But practically there remains no other course for the men but 
to fall in with the decision of the executive. The railwaymen 
have three years now during which to make the best of the 
amended Conciliation Scheme. Even if it works as satisfactorily 
as the most sanguine may hope, it will not take away the need 
or the demand for the recognition of the union. The railway 
directors themselves admit that nearly half the railway servants 
are members of a union, and it is impossible to ignore the exist- 
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ence of such an organised body. There will be no peace in the 
railway world until the directors do what the Postmaster-Genera] 
has done, that is recognise the men’s union and treat through 
the men’s officials. Nothing can justify a strike on the railways 
except the obstinate refusal of the management to afford the 
men such a means for the ventilation of their grievances as the 
men themselves consider necessary. If there are 200,000 railway- 
men who believe that the necessary medium for dealing with 
their grievances is the trade union official, then they have a 
right to be met in their demand. But the recognition of 
trade unionism imposes great responsibilities upon the men. If 
they delegate their case to the union officials they must accept 
and honourably abide by the agreements which are made on 
their behalf. The recognition of trade unionism is necessary 
for the maintenance of industrial peace. The public, as the third 
party in an industrial dispute, has a right to be a party to 
imposing conditions which will make such disputes impossible. 
But an absolutely essential condition is that the workmen should 
feel that they are freely and fully permitted to employ the very 
best machinery for the defence and advancement of their interests. 
If that condition be fulfilled, a strong foundation has been laid 
for building up a case for the legal prohibition of strikes in the 
great services which are essential to the people’s existence. 


Puitie SNOWDEN. 
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“HOME-HELP” IN CANADA 


Tur Colonial Intelligence League was founded in the spring of 
1910 for the purpose of obtaining reliable information for 
educated British women wishing to find work in the Colonies. 
As the object of the League appealed strongly to me, I joined 
it and finally volunteered to visit Canada as an honorary 
delegate. The Chairman, Mrs. Norman Grosvenor, was going 
out at the same time to organise the work, and to instal the 
first representative at Vancouver in British Columbia, and I 
intended to try to arouse interest in the Society in the towns 
that she would be unable to visit. It was, however, pointed out to 
me by a candid onlooker that I could best serve the League by 
taking posts as “ home-help” in different provinces, and thus 
gaining a practical insight into the conditions of life. I confess 
that the idea was distasteful to me, as I had hardly any experience 
of domestic arts; but as the answer to my objections was that 
evidently I wished “ merely to dip my fingers into the water 
and shirked taking a plunge that might be of real use to the 
women I wanted to help,” I decided to go. This is the plain, 
unvarnished record of my second experience out of five, but I 
wish it to be understood that I have altered all the names of 
those with whom I came into contact, and I have furnished no 
clue as to their residences, being most anxious not to give offence 
in a country where I met with great kindness. From first to 
last none of my employers had the faintest suspicion that I 
was under no necessity to earn my livelihood, and I trust that 
my experiences may be of use to girls thinking of settling in the 
Dominion. 

Much of the literature treating of Canada is so roseate-hued 
that it is well for women to know that WORK, and usually 
very hard work, is the order of the day there. ‘“ Home-help ’3 
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is too often only another name for maid-of-all-work or drudge, 
and I should advise no girl to go out with the domestic arts 
as the only string to her bow, though a thorough knowledge of them 
is absolutely necessary in a new country. She should perfect 
herself in something that Canada wants, such as school-teaching, 
stenography, dressmaking, millinery, and so on; while, if she 
has a little capital, chicken-farming or vegetable and flower 
raising would be profitable. If she can cook, bake, and wash 
she need never starve, and two or three months as “ home-help ” 
will not be time wasted, as she will learn Canadian methods of 
doing things, and, what is perhaps more important, will also 
learn the Canadian point of view, which will help her considerably 
when she starts on work more to her taste. I ardently desire 
that the British woman should help to build up the Empire, 
but she must be strong, capable, and resourceful to do so in 
Canada. 


I well remember how I arrived at my destination, a large 
dairy-farm, after ten o’clock on a June night, and wondered 
whether any one would meet me at the station. As I stood by 
my things on the platform, a man stepped forward from among 
a group of working men, and, with the kindness that I have 
encountered everywhere in Canada, asked me whether he could 
carry them for me. [I said that I was bound for Mr. Brown’s 
farm, and was engaged as home-help by his wife. ‘ Oh, that’s 
all right,” was the answer; “‘ over there are two of Brown’s boys. 
Pll tell them that you are here, as most likely they have come to 
meet you.” This, as it happened, was the case, and I shook 
hands with two taciturn yokels in “ Buffalo Bill” hats, who 
volunteered a timid remark or two as they picked up my “ grip” 
and holdall and marched me off between them into the darkness. 
After a while we turned in at a gate and stumbled along a track 
among pines where we seemed in danger of colliding with cows, 
their bells sounding on all sides of us as we picked our way as 
best we could over the tree roots on the path. I was by no 
means easy in my mind, for I knew that my success in this 
ventu'e depended almost entirely on whether my new “ Missus ” 
and I took to one another, and I should have liked to have 
questioned my guides about her, but of course that would not have 
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done at all. By this time we were approaching a white-painted, 
log-built house with green doors and windows, and a woman with 
one of the kindest faces I have ever seen came out with a light 
and shook hands with me. I liked and trusted her on the spot, and 
next day she told me that she had had the same favourable opinion 
of me, so our acquaintance had an auspicious beginning. She 
pressed food upon me, but I was tired and not hungry, and was 
glad to go upstairs to my room. This, I may as well say at 
once, was one of the drawbacks of my new situation, for it was 
only divided from that used by the family by a thin partition, 
and as it had no door, merely a curtain, every sound in the next 
room was plainly audible, and I never felt as if I had any privacy. 
Mrs. Brown asked me to be in the kitchen next morning by seven 
o’clock, in order that she and I might get breakfast ready for her 
husband, his three hired men, and the three children. Mr. Brown 
always crept quietly down the staircase at five A.M., roused his 
men sleeping in a shack close by, and he and they started to 
milk forty cows before the eight o’clock breakfast. This began 
with porridge eaten with plenty of new milk, the staple dish 
throughout Canada, and then would come fried bacon, or boiled 
eggs, and plenty of hot toast and butter, with of course the 
inevitable tea, usually too potent a beverage for my taste. Mrs. 
Brown and I used to have our breakfast alone if the men were 
late, as was often the case, and this arrangement I liked, for 
directly they appeared our work was cut out in waiting upon 
them. We all ate in the dining-room, and had a good deal 
of running into the adjoining kitchen to fill their plates and 
those of the children from the porridge pot, to bring in the eggs, 
bacon, and toast kept hot in the oven, to pour out their tea, and 
soon. During the progress of breakfast the children would begin 
to straggle down in stockinged feet, and would‘ hunt* about 
in the kitchen for their boots. Kitty, aged seven, could attire 
herself, but usually needed some little assistance with her dress 
that fastened behind; Master Joe, aged five, could manage his 
entire toilet save tying his boot-laces; but the youngest hope, 
only just three, had to be got up by Mrs. Brown, who always 
disappeared for that purpose as soon as breakfast was under 
way. 
I do not wish to run down the youth of Canada, but certainly 
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in the three situations in which I encountered children I found 
them rough, mannerless, and unruly, a complete contrast to their 
courteous parents. The young Browns did not go to school, 
but hung about all day, and, not having enough vent for 
their energies, used to squabble constantly, the one who was 
worsted in any encounter howling so vigorously that at first | 
used to rush to the spot feeling sure that some fearful accident 
had occurred. One reason of this was that the parents were all 
far too busy to bring up their children in the way they should go, 
and Mrs. Brown, who was under no illusions as to her noisy 
family, used to lament to me that she, who had been a school- 
teacher, could not keep her own treasures in better order. 

After breakfast came the “ prose,” as my “ Missus” called it, 
of washing up, but as we always washed the crockery and dried 
it turn and turn about, it was not nearly as monotonous a job 
as I found it later on. Moreover, my employer and I had got 
into sympathy with one another from the first, and enjoyed 
working together. She had been a school-teacher, and the 
moment she saw the word educated in my “ad.” she longed 
to secure my services, more as a companion than as a 
home-help, and I felt that first day as if I had anchored 
my bark, for the present, in calm water. My new mistress was 
most easy to get on with, and did not make me nervous or find 
fault with me: to use her own expression, she “ never looked out 
for flies.” She assured me that she would be delighted to show 
me how to do things, but that she did not mind at all if I did my 
work in the English way, and she would like me to make my own 
cakes and puddings, as they would be a pleasant change from her 
own. She was liberal and yet economical, and often said that 
a bad housewife “ could throw out more with a spoon than her 
husband could put in with a shovel.” I learnt much from her and 
enjoyed her teaching—in fact, so kind was she that after a day 
or two I had to insist on doing more work, as she was far too 
ready to take the lion’s share of every task. I was of course 
anxious to give a fair return for my wages, which were now at the 
rate of fifteen dollars (£3) a month, and I felt also that I had, in a 
way, the credit of the women of England in my hands, and that 
they would be judged more or less according to the favourable 
or unfavourable impression that I made. 
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My first task after breakfast was to sweep out the men’s shack 
and make their beds, then there were the two bedrooms upstairs to 
be done, the dining-room and kitchen to sweep out, water to fetch 
from the well close at hand, and wood from the wood-pile near-by ; 
the fowls also had to be fed and watered. When these “ chores” 
were done, it was time to peel a bowl of potatoes, the only 
vegetable used in many parts of Canada, and then I laid the table 
for the one o’clock dinner, and put the potatoes on to boil and 
began to turn pieces of steak in the frying-pan. Canadians have 
a perfect horror of meat being “ rare,” as they call it, and so the 
steak had to be cooked urtil it was almost of the consistency 
of leather. We women waited on the men as soon as they 
appeared and had taken their seats, and we ate our own meal in the 
intervals of supplying them with meat, bread, and potatoes, 
pouring out big cups of tea for them, and dispensing slices of 
rhubarb pie. This differs from our English fruit pies, as the 
rhubarb, sliced small, is placed on one round of pastry and 
covered by another, and then baked. Though nice when freshly 
made, the lower crust soon becomes sodden as the juice oozes 
through it. Meat and “ dessert,’ which answers to our pudding 
course, were served on the same plate, but considerate Mrs. 
Brown produced another one for me, saying, “I expect that 
Miss Sykes is accustomed to have two plates.” Of course I 
declined a privilege shared by none of the family, and indeed, 
so many ways are there of looking at things, I soon got to approve 
highly of the “ one plate ” system, as it meant nine plates less to 
wash up after the meal! 

Mr. Brown was a good-looking, intelligent young man, and 
often talked well when he had got accustomed to me, but the three 
hired men at first were very “ bashful,” as Mrs. Brown expressed 
it. She told me later on that since my advent they spent 
twice as much time as formerly in washing themselves and 
brushing their hair before meals, at which, however, they always 
appeared in their shirt-sleeves. Poor fellows, they had a hard 
life, I thought. Master and men were up at five A.M., and would 
drive the forty cows into an enclosure and milk them. Some 
sixty gallons of milk had then to be strained twice, the pails 
well washed, and the milk put into cans, which were half sunk in 
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the water of the ‘‘ milk house,’ 
on the stream close by. 

After breakfast one man had to drive the big herd to a pasturea 
couple of miles away, where the cows fed until they were rounded-up 
and driven in again for the evening milking, and during the night 
the animals wandered among the spruces round the house, and 
at first used to keep me awake with the noise of their bells, 
Another man had to send a great part of the milk off by the 
morning train, and went round with a cart to supply the hotel 
and various customers in the little town, while there were cow- 
houses to clean out and endless pails and cans to be washed 
and then scalded. As far as I could gather, the men had only an 
hour to themselves after the midday meal, and there was a good 
deal to be done before they were free after the evening milking, 
Later on, when the weather became sunny, I produced my 
camera, and took snapshots of one and all. Fortunately most 
of my portraits turned out well and gave great pleasure to my 
sitters, who in time got less tongue-tied. Usually I was free 
in the evening about seven o’clock, and I often went for 
a stroll then, as it was perfectly light till quite late—in fact, I 
have written without artificial light at 9.45 p.m. Kind Mrs. 
Brown warned me that I might find some of the men “ forward ” 
if I walked alone, but I had no cause for alarm in this respect, 
and, as a rule, Kitty would accompany me, chattering volubly 
the whole time. 

As I was treated with such consideration by my employer, I 
felt that I ought to do something in my turn, and my conscience 
smote me for appropriating the whole of one room with a big 
double bed, while the entire family slept in the other. Ac- 
cordingly I did great violence to my feelings and offered to share 
my couch with Kitty! On the second night Mrs. Brown carried 
her in fast asleep, and deposited her at the foot of my bed, but 
it was a most unpleasant experience, as the little girl fidgeted 
and kicked me the whole night through, woke up in the darkness, 
wondered where she was, and was terrified. I had only the 
shortest snatches of sleep, and felt half-dead with fatigue next 
morning, finding it a great effort to get down by seven o'clock 
to make the breakfast. Fortunately for me, the child had 
suffered just as much as I had done, and was quite ill from her 
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bad night, so that there was no question of having her as a 
room-mate again, and my conscience was appeased. Certainly 
Canadian air, as a rule, is most invigorating, and I worked some- 
times from 6.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. without a pause (barring meals), 
and did not feel the slightest fatigue. But I could not have borne 
to have lived my whole life in this way, so much housework and 
so little relaxation, and if I found the life monotonous in lovely 
summer weather, what would it have been in the winter, with 
the house probably over-heated, the windows hardly ever opened, 
and the minimum of outdoor exercise ? 

The personal washing of the entire family here, and on most 
farms that I visited, was performed in an enamel basin in the 
kitchen, and faces and hands dried on a roller-towel, hung on 
the door, I being the only member of the household who had a 
jug and basin in my room, which I supplemented by my folding 
india-rubber bath. I used to go upstairs at intervals to wash 
my hands, but my kindly “ Missus”” begged me to avail myself 
of the kitchen basin and towel instead, apologising for the 
griminess of the latter, as the children always had such dirty hands. 
She seemed surprised when I declined her offer! Also I could 
not but notice that the “ Saturday tubbing” was by no means 
so rigorously observed in Canada as I believe it to be in England. 
To counterbalance this, the houses are always kept spotlessly 
clean, and the linen never lacks a weekly wash. 

Sunday was just like any other day, as the meals had to be 
at the same hours, the cows had to be milked and driven to 
pasture, and milk and cream taken round to customers. I 
urged my “ Missus” to attend her Presbyterian church and 
leave me in charge of the one o’clock dinner, and I myself went to 
the Church of England service in the evening. The clergyman 
was respected by one and all, and the quietest of the hired men 
said to me, when I asked whether he knew him: “ Oh, he’s 
the right sort. He says that people needn’t go crazy about 
religion ! ” 

It always seemed to me that I got through very little in 
the morning, though I was down at seven a.M. Breakfast would 
be ready by eight o’clock, but often the men did not get in 
till half an hour later, and the porridge, bacon, toast, and 
eggs had to be kept hot for them. Mr. Brown and two of the 
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men would appear first, then, about nine o’clock, the man who 
had driven the cows to their pasture would turn up, and often ate 
his ‘meal in solitary state. I would bring in the food that had 
been kept warm and would venture on a remark or two as | 
carried plates and dishes out to the kitchen to wash them, or 
brought them into the dining-room to pack them away in a 
cupboard. He usually answered with a simple “ Yes,” or “ No,” 
and Mrs. Brown said that the reason of his terseness was that 
he got chaffed by the other men about coming in alone and being 
served by the new home-help. Often it was ten o’clock before 
all was cleared away and I could start off on my housemaid’s 
work. 

The two boys were rather a trial to me, as they were in and 
out of the kitchen all day long, drinking water at frequent intervals 
with the dipper out of the pails. The habit prevails throughout 
Canada of using the tin dipper as a drinking cup. The men, 
after drinking, toss away the rest of the water, but the children, 
unless my eyes were on them, would drink and put what they 
did not finish back into the bucket. Kitty, an intelligent child, 
began the rudiments of the three R’s in my spare moments and 
got on quite nicely; but the boys, who never left the enclosure, 
seemed to be in mischief every few minutes as an outlet to their 
bubbling-over energies. There were so many “don'ts” in 
their lives, poor things! 

(1) The fence bordering the railway track must never be 
crossed. 

(2) The creek by the milk-house (the most tempting spot 
in the whole domain) must never be approached. 

(3) The pump must not be touched. 

(4) They must not play in the wheat-shed. 

(5) They must not chase the hens. 

To this long list I added a few “ don’ts” of my own as to 
teasing the dog and keeping grasshoppers and toads imprisoned 
in their hot little hands. 

It really was quite a responsibility when Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
went away once for a few hours, and left me in sole charge of 
their active family. There were fearful roars from the youngest, 
who had somehow or other mounted on to the edge of the soft-water 
barrel 
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ground. Hardly had I ascertained that he had no limbs broken 
when yells from Joe announced that he had hit his own finger 
with his father’s hammer in place of a nail; and later on little 
Tom was dragged up to me by the two elder children, as he had 
made off to seek his mother and was found in the very act of 
creeping under the forbidden fence. I thought they were very 
quiet after this, and felt cross when I found that they had 
emptied the pails I had just filled, and were using the water 
to make mud pies in the sandy soil outside; and later on, when 
I went to refill the buckets, I discovered that they had “ primed ” 
the pump with sand, which forced me to fling away a good deal 
of water before it would run clean. Certainly I don’t altogether 
disagree with a lady by whom I sat one night in a hotel and who 
said to me, “‘ Never go anywhere where there are children— 
they are the very devil! ” 

I was with the Browns on Coronation Day, and to mark the 
event I gave “ Coronation” postcards all round at breakfast. 
Mr. Brown remarked that he thought he ought to run up a flag 
to show his loyalty, and of course I applauded the idea warmly, 
but nothing was done—we were all far too busy. It was washing- 
day for us women, and directly we had cleared away breakfast 
and had swept the rooms we began, Mrs. Brown rocking the 
cradle and I turning the wringer. She did not make nearly 
as toilsome a business of the operation as I found prevailed 
elsewhere in Canada, and we got the family washing all hung out 
to dry soon after midday. On the other hand, it was by no means 
as snowy-white as when I saw it done by other housewives, 
though probably the sand which gets into everything may have 
been the cause of this. Certainly I have never been in a place 
where so much sweeping was required, every breath of wind 
seeming to cover the kitchen floor with sand in spite of all our care. 

Mrs. Brown had had a hard life since her girlhood, and, 
though a comparatively young woman, looked far older than her 
years, worn out by ceaseless work. Like the great majority 
of Canadian women, she was extraordinarily quick and capable, 
and, as I told her, she would have concocted a cake and put it in 
the oven and perhaps baked it before I had collected the materials 
to make mine. But the Demon of Work had got her in its 
clutches, as it seems to get so many Canadian women, and she 
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could not rest or take things easily. I heard more than once 
that it was a fact that sixty per cent. of the lunatics in Canada 
are farmers’ wives, who have gone out of their minds on the prairie, 
and when I told this to Mrs. Brown as a solemn warning, she said 
she knew from her own experience how true it was. She herself 
had been for four years on a ranch—completely bare of crops, 
as it was a cattle range—and she said that the great expanse got 
on her nerves and she hated it, save when in the spring the ground 
was starred with myriads of tiny flowers. Her husband and the 
other men were off with the cattle during the greater part of 
the day, and she told me that without her children she thought 
she would have gone mad. 

In summer the heat was great, and the mosquitoes were so 
bad that she hardly ever left the house, but lived behind the 
wire screens which were in front of all the doors and windows, 
and she often watched her husband, riding off, looking as if 
he and his horse were in a mist, so dense was the cloud of these 
pestilent little insects. The men all wore veils and gloves, and 
covered their horses as much as possible with sacking. The poor 
cattle, however hungry they might be, dared not feed when the 
air was still, but lay in the barns to get refuge from the mosquitoes, 
waiting there until a breeze sprang up, when they would hurry 
out to the pasture. Sometimes the winters were terrible, so 
severe that the cattle died on the ranches, and she was kept 
indoors for weeks at a time. Mr. Brown, most fortunately, had 
a great store of hay, and once fed his sheep, over two thousand 
in number, daily, and he and his partner had a snow-plough that 
tossed away the snow and enabled the animals to feed on the 
grass underneath. They got to understand the purpose of 
this plough very soon, and the whole flock would follow it in a 
straggling line, perhaps a mile long, browsing as they went. 

Canadian as she was, Mrs. Brown had ever a good word for 
the English, who, she said, were considered to make the kindest 
husbands of any, in the way of helping their wives, though the 
Canadians were supposed to give money more freely for household 
expenses. Again and again on the prairie an Englishman 
would give her a hand with the interminable dish-washing, and 
would sometimes be sneered at by the other men for so doing. 
The rough old Scotchman, her husband’s partner, would never 
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help her in any way, and she quoted to me more than once the 
remark of a Scotchwoman on the prairie, who said to her, “‘ My 
countrymen seem to think that there is no limit to a woman’s 
strength.” 

Day after day Mrs. Brown rose to a round of unending toil, 
and during all the incessant work her three children arrived. The 
second came before his time, and as a snowstorm was raging, 
it was impossible to go for the doctor, so she and her husband 
had to do as best they could. Usually the women go into the 
nearest town for their confinements, every hospital in Canada 
having large maternity wards for the purpose, and as all Canadian 
men are as handy at household “ chores” as their wives, they 
can look after themselves and the children very well for a time. 
Mrs. Brown and her husband were a thoroughly united couple, 
yet she assured me that had she had a vision of what her early 
married life would be, she would never have linked her fortunes 
with his. “I haven’t a single good word for the prairie,” she 
would say, “and I got to hate the very sight of a man when I 
was there.” I was surprised at this, and inquired why. 
“ Because a man meant preparing a meal. Our ranch was on 
a main trail, and man after man as he came along would drop 
in and ask for food as a matter of course, and very seldom did 
he give me a word of thanks for it.” “ How horrid! I should 
have felt inclined to refuse to cook for the ungrateful creatures,” 
I remarked. “ Oh well, I felt like it very often,” was her reply, 
“but if I had done so we should have got a bad name in the 
district, and I had to think of my husband. It was a life of 
slavery. Just think of it. In shearing time I had to cook for 
fifteen men, and they needed five meals a day, and I couldn’t 
get a woman to help me for Jove or money. I was too busy to 
go and see my neighbours—the nearest lived four miles off—and 
I just got into the way of thinking of nothing but how to get 
through the day’s work.” 

“Don’t you think that the men would have helped you if you 
had asked them?” I said. “I met a girl who told me that her 
husband had a ranch, and that she rode half the day and 
* jollied the boys,’ who did her work for her.” 

“Yes, there were women in our part who went on like that, 
but,’ and Mrs. Brown’s voice had a tragic note, “ they could 
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never get free of the prairie as we have done. They took their 
pleasure as they chose, wasted the time of the hired men, and 
there they will have to stay all their lives,’ and she shuddered 
at the mere thought of it. 

“But aren’t there some women who love the life? In 
England we hear so much of the ‘ call of the prairie.’ ” 

Mrs. Brown looked dubious. ‘‘ There may be some,” she 
conceded, “‘ but I never met them. All my friends hated the 
loneliness and the lack of amusement and the same dull round 
day after day. Do you know, if ever I sat down and wrote or 
did some sewing, Kitty would come up to me to ask whether 
it were Sunday, so astonished was she to see me resting, as on 
the week-days I was on the ‘ go’ all the time. I have heard 
since from two or three of our neighbours, and they are all 
suffering from ‘ nerves,’ and I myself am worn out and old before 
my time with the life.” 

This was true, but I pointed out to her that now with the 
greater leisure she ought to rest every afternoon, or go out and 
see some of her neighbours. This, however, was a counsel of 
perfection. She saw its wisdom, but said sadly that she was so 
wound up, as it were, that she positively had to keep going all 
day, and that she had now lost all desire for social intercourse. 
And this I found to be the case with many Canadian women. 
The habit of work was so deeply ingrained in them that they 
went on when there was no necessity for it. In fact, they seemed 
often like mechanical toys which are wound up and have to keep 
running until the machinery stops, and far too often broken health 
and mental derangement stop this activity. From the Atlantic to 
the Pacific the women on ranch or farm as a rule wore far worse than 
the men, and monotonous work, many hours in a hot kitchen, little 
outdoor exercise, and few neighbours or amusements, appeared 
to me to be the causes of this. The men have a far better life, 
though the extremes of heat and cold must be very trying. They 
work with other men and have the animals to look after, and, 
best of all, are in the open air most of the day. As Mr. Brown 
remarked to me when talking of their life on the ranch, ‘“ The 
prairie is no ‘ snap’ for a woman.” 

The isolation makes men and women shy and nervous, and 
I had an example of this when three smartly dressed ladies 
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turned up at the kitchen door one wet afternoon, to buy 
eggs, and requested glasses of water. Mrs. Brown had a fit 
of shyness, and her home-help had to give the ladies water 
and tell them where to go, as they wished to interview Mr. Brown 
about supplying them with milk. Poor things, they waited 
a long time in the rain near the cow-house before one of the four 
men summoned up sufficient courage to emerge from it 
and confront them. Mrs. Brown chafied them about 
their cowardice when we were all sitting at tea afterwards, 
and her husband turned to me and explained the matter thus, 
“ You see, Miss Sykes, those ladies were real ‘toney’ folk. They 
weren’t in our class, and so we didn’t feel comfortable with them.” 
As they were all quite “comfortable” with me, I don’t quite 
know whether this anecdote is to my credit or not! 

This leads me to make a few diffident remarks on the 
subject of class distinctions in the Dominion. It struck me 
again and again that the difference between England and Canada 
in this respect was that England acknowledged these distinctions, 
and Canada pretended to ignore them. In the big towns where 
I had introductions things seemed to be very much as they are 
in the Old Country, but on the prairie, and in small towns where 
every one is “on the make,” all are on an equality, and one 
realises that one is in a land developed by the pluck and energy 
of self-made men and women. Culture and refinement, art and 
literature, are not wanted as yet. The ideal side of life is left 
out and the material side is often too much in evidence, as money 
is the criterion of success, a man winning respect according 
as he “ makes good.” All this is inevitable in a new country, 
a land full of such splendid opportunities and possibilities that even 
a passing traveller feels exhilarated by the atmosphere of optimism, 
and here comes in the use of the Colonial Intelligence League, 
which aims at sending educated women with high ideals out to the 
Dominion, to do their part in building up the Empire. 

At last the time came for me to leave my mistress, and though 
I had only engaged myself to her for a fortnight, yet I had a sense 
that I was deserting her, so often had she said that my presence 
made the work a pleasure to her instead of a toil. All were sorry 
to say good-bye to me, and though the three men had an access of 
shyness as I shook hands with them, they managed to stammer out 
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good wishes for my success. Mr. Brown invited me to stay 
as a guest at any future date, and Mrs. Brown came to see me 
off at the train, the tears in her eyes as we embraced at parting, 

“You have been a good ‘ Missus’ to me!” I exclaimed 
gratefully. 

“‘T have only treated you as I should like any one to treat 
me,” was her reply, but it was typical of the whole woman, and 
I knew that I should have to travel far before I met her like 
again. 

** All aboard!” called out the conductor, and we exchanged 
a last hurried hand-clasp as I took my seat and was borne off 
to seek another situation in another province. 

iia C. SyKzs. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineton, December 8, 1911 


ConcrEss met on Monday to sit for an indefinite period, for 
this is what is known as “ the long session” and it may last 
until late in the autumn. Usually the session terminates about 
midsummer, although sometimes it has dragged out until the 
summer waned. As the conventions to nominate the candidates 
for the Presidency will be held in June and July, and after that 
Members of Congress will be busy campaigning for their re- 
election, it is probable that the session will not run much longer 
than six months. Those six months will, according to general 
expectation, determine the fate of parties. The Republicans 
return to Washington in a listless, despondent mood, not hopeful 
of being able to turn the tide that is running so strongly against 
them but praying that their opponents may destroy them- 
selves. A cynical Republican remarked that the only thing 
that can save the Republicans is the Democratic Party, which, 
unlike most epigrams, has the merit of truth. The Republicans 
apparently are unable to save themselves, but the Democrats 
may rescue them from being engulfed. The Democrats are in a 
very ticklish position. As they are in the majority in the House 
of Representatives they are responsible for legislation and cannot 
dodge their responsibility by doing nothing. When in doubt play 
trumps is always a safe rule—in cards, as in war, as in politics 
—and to do nothing would be the Democratic trump card at this 
time, but unfortunately they cannot play it. If they do nothing 
they will be accused of cowardice, inefficiency, and lacking in 
constructive statesmanship, and that would be fatal to their 
chances of electing their Presidential candidate; if they attempt 
legislation they must run the risk of doing too much or not 
doing enough, and either is dangerous. Wise management is 
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necessary for them to escape the pitfalls which the Republicans 
are so industriously preparing for their discomfiture. 

The Democrats are also in danger from the ambitions and 
rivalries of would-be Presidential candidates. That, perhaps, 
is the greatest menace to their success. At the present time 
there are half a dozen men eagerly competing for the nomination, 
and the rivalry tends rather toward party disintegration than 
party unification. Thus far the contest has been carried on 
politely and in good temper, but it is easy enough to see that it 
may arouse bad feeling, lead to bitterness, and end in open rupture, 
In that case, in a vain effort to restore harmony and prevent 
a factional split, a compromise will be resorted to, and instead 
of the Democrats nominating their strongest man they will have 
to accept their weakest, whose negative qualities make him 
acceptable as a compromise but will make no appeal to the 
people, and neither side can hope to win with a nonentity next 
year. For while it is true that the Republicans are seriously 
handicapped and the odds are against them, the average voter 
will be in considerable doubt and hesitation whether it is wise 
to run the risk involved of dismissing the old servants and taking 
on new who are in a measure untried. American public men, 
with that intense humility and modesty that always characterise 
them, like to refer to themselves as “ the servants of the people ” 
and to acknowledge that the only master they serve is the public, 
The public might be more easily induced to make the change 
if it were sure that it would lose nothing by it, and to carry con- 
viction the Democrats must offer not a small or weak man, 
but a man of high character and strong intellectual attainments, 
The chances, as every one admits, are in favour of Democratic 
success, but the game must be played with skill if victory is to 
be gained. 


The Republicans are not embarrassed by a wealth of 
candidates. They have only two, President Taft and Senator 
La Follette, the Leader of the Radical wing of the Republican 
Party. Mr. Taft is a candidate because it is the unwritten law 
that a President is entitled to a renomination, and when that 
is denied him it is tantamount to a confession of failure and an 
acceptance in advance of defeat. Mr. Taft’s friends do not 
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admit that his administration has been a failure, or that there 
is any good reason why he should not receive the same con- 
sideration as his predecessors, and they resent the attempts 
of Mr. La Follette to discredit the President. Mr. La Follette 
is seeking the nomination because he and his followers regard 
Mr. Taft as entirely too conservative to satisfy the growing 
Radical sentiment of the country and as not sufficiently “ pro- 
gressive” to sult their advanced views. Mr. La Follette’s 
candidacy, however, is making little headway, and it does not 
seriously disturb the President. It is impossible to see how 
the outcome of the Republican convention can be anything else 
than the renomination of Mr. Taft. 

Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends have brought forward his 
name within the last few weeks, and have proposed that he 
should be nominated in place of Mr. Taft. There is, of course, 
nothing in this. Mr. Roosevelt is not a candidate for the nomina- 
tion next year, and any attempt to make him a candidate in 
opposition to Mr. Taft will result in the mevitable defeat of the 
Republican Party. Mr. Roosevelt has authorised the announce- 
ment that he will not give his support to any candidate, which 
is what Mr. Taft’s friends expected, but is disappointing to 
Mr. La Follette and his adherents, who looked forward to having 
Mr. Roosevelt with them and openly antagonistic to Mr. Taft. 
The greatest asset the Democrats have is the factional differences 
among their opponents and the intense bitterness which has 
resulted. It is the general belief that Mr. La Follette would 
much rather see a Democrat elected than Mr. Taft re-elected, 
and rather than see La Follette President, if there were any 
danger of that, thousands of Republicans would vote for the 
Democratic candidate. Ordinarily this would be looked upon 
as treason, but under existing conditions it would not only be 
condoned, but approved; Conservative Republicans would consider 
they had simply done their duty in preventing La Follette’s 
election to the Presidency. 

In fact, the Republican Party to-day is much in the same 
position the Democratic Party was fifteen years ago, when 
Mr. Bryan’s nomination was like a wedge driven into the party 
ranks. It was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Bryan would 
be defeated, for the defection from his own party was so great 
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that he could not hope to offset his losses by converts from the 
ranks of his opponents. If one knew with approximate accuracy 
what percentage of the normal Republican vote Mr. La Follette 
can control, it would not be a difficult matter to determine thus 
early in advance the result of the election, but that is the element 
of uncertainty. With that factor unknown the Republicans 
are in a more uncomfortable position than their adversaries. 


A session that lasts six months ought to be productive of 
legislation, but it is the general opinion of leading men on both 
sides that little legislation will be enacted except the passage 
of the usual Supply Bills. Both sides will “ play politics,” 
which means they will jockey for position and have something 
on which to stand when they go before the people; an expression 
of intention rather than accomplishment, for which there will 
be a good excuse, if the people can be so easily gulled. With a 
Democratic House and a Senate that has a nominal Republican 
majority, but really no majority at all, because there is no concord 
between the Conservatives and the Radicals, and a Republican 
President it is easy enough to see how measures can be juggled 
so that no legislation will be enacted. The Conservatives in 
the Senate will not accept Bills passed by the Democratic House; 
the Radicals in the'Senate perhaps will if they think it is for 
their political advantage, but a Bill that is rejected by Con- 
servative Republicans and is sent to the President because it 
has the support of Democrats and Radicals, is not likely to win 
his signature. Under these circumstances the prospect for 
legislation is not bright. 

And yet there never was a time when legislation was so 
urgently needed as now. To say that such hopeless confusion 
exists in the laws that no man knows whether he is a law-breaker 
or strictly observing the restrictions of the law sounds like a 
gross exaggeration, and yet it is the literal truth. No man 
to-day knows whether he is to be respected as a law-abiding 
citizen or is in danger of civil and criminal prosecution. A 
man who owns shares of stock in a trust may be a party toa 
criminal conspiracy, even although he has bought his shares in 
good faith and as an investment, content merely to accept his 
dividends and not to concern himself about the management 
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of the company. A man who, because of his holdings in a 
company or his superior business ability, has been elected one of 
its directors or officers risks fine or imprisonment and disgrace, 
for conducting a business in restraint of trade or engaging in 
a monopolistic enterprise. What is restraint of trade? What 
is monopoly? ‘That now is left for the courts to determine, 
and the unfortunate business man or investor is very much 
in the position of the patient who asked the physician what 
ailed him. ‘I haven’t quite made up my mind,” was the con- 
soling reply, “‘ but don’t worry, we shall know for certain when 
we hold the post-mortem.” Companies are being stretched on 
the rack, and everybody appears to enjoy the performance 
except the victim. 

The so-called Sherman Law, the statute to prevent monopoly 
and restraint of trade, is at the bottom of the evil. Passed some 
years ago, it is now conceded that it must be amended to make 
it suit modern conditions, but the trouble is that no two men 
can agree on the necessary amendments. The President recom- 
mends one thing; but what the President recommends is un- 
acceptable to the Democrats, and with the Democrats in control 
of the House the proposed legislation must be acceptable to 
them. What the Democrats might be willing to accept will in 
all probability be rejected by the President, so that it seems 
hopeless to expect legislation. 

The suggestion made by the President appears the only 
sound one, that is to a European, who can take a detached view 
of things and is not wedded to any school or system. In brief, 
Mr. Taft proposes that in the United States, as in England, 
the power to authorise the creation of joint stock companies 
shall be vested in a central authority, and that there shall be 
an American Companies Act. Instead of the States chartering 
corporations, the charter is to be obtained from the Federal 
Government, which will exercise supervisory powers and sub- 
stitute order for the confusion and disorganisation that now 
exists. A very simple and very logical remedy, it would seem, 
but the Democrats oppose it, because they fear it will magnify 
the power of the Federal Government at the expense of the 
States, and they are jealous of the “ rights of the States” and 
still reverence the antiquated notion of State sovereignty. It 
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is almost incredible that in this enlightened age men of sufficient 
intelligence to be elected to Congress should be willing to cling 
to a “ political principle” because it is a hundred years old. 
and refuse to sacrifice their ‘“‘ principle ” for the sake of progress, 
But they are not to be convinced. They have seen the mischief 
resulting from a multiplicity of State laws, and remain unmoved, 
The mystery to me is that business men, the men on whom the 
strength and prosperity of the country depend, submit to this 
intolerable state of affairs. Perhaps there will be no relief until 
an American Simon de Montfort arises. 


It is a curious thing that in a country whose chief end is 
business no business man has ever been elected to the Presidency, 
no business man has even been honoured with a nomination, 
which is perhaps one reason why so little attention is paid to 
business and its demands by the politicians. Presidents have 
come from three professions—lawyers, soldiers, politicians. 
Business men have been called to the Cabinet and made members 
of the diplomatic corps, or senators, or representatives, but the 
real business of government has always been in the hands either 
of soldiers or lawyers or men who have made politics their 
profession. 


In going to the bar, or the barracks, or to the haunts of politicians [the 
Washington Star observes], we have not always selected the ablest available men 
in those quarters. Oftener than not compromise considerations have ruled, 
With the exception of Mr. Tilden, no recognised leader of the American Bar 
has ever been made the leader of his party. With the exception of Washington 
and Grant, our soldier Presidents, or Presidential candidates, have never been 
the first Americans of their time with the sword. 

But while the American financier, the American manufacturer, and the 
American merchant have always been influential in our affairs, and done things 
attracting attention both at home and abroad, no one of them has ever led a 
successful political party for the highest office under this Government. Is the 
day approaching when this rule will be broken? We have more business now 
than can be satisfactorily managed under the old rules of business. New rules 
are in operation, but under challenge by the general public; and the most 
taxing problem of the period is how to divorce business and monopoly where 
they are united, and keep them apart where they are seeking union. 


Perhaps if an eminent business man were elected President 
and surrounded himself with a Cabinet of business men it might 
be an excellent thing for the country, but there will have to bea 
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very great change in the American attitude before that comes 
to pass. The average American distrusts the politician, and 
yet he would much rather be governed by a politician than 
a successful man of business. It is one of those things that defies 
rational explanation; but that it is a fact no one will dispute 
who knows the Americans and their ways. 


Mr. Taft has done the unusual thing of giving an authorised 
interview, the first, as I now recall, since he has been in the 
White House. Mr. Taft does not love publicity, advertising, 
or notoriety. He likes to do things rather than to talk about 
them, and await the judgment of history. His frank discussion 
of himself and his official acts is therefore all the more remarkable. 

The interview, as one newspaper remarks, has value as a 
human document. “It is perhaps the most self-revealing utter- 
ance that has come from Mr. Taft,” the New York Evening 
Post comments. ‘‘ We see once more, as we have often seen 
before, Mr. Taft’s unaffected simplicity, his modesty, his hatred 
of anything that looks like clamour, his patience, his calmness, 
his philosophic poise.” Mr. Taft’s greatest admirers, who admire 
him for his many fine qualities, for his courage and his high 
ideals, will admit that he has defects, and the interview strikingly 
reveals them. He is constitutionally a procrastinator, and this 
habit of delay until the last moment has more than once caused 
him trouble. In the summer of 1909 Mr. Taft made a tour of 
the West, and in the course of his wanderings at Winona, in 
the State of Minnesota, made a speech in which he declared 
that the recently enacted Tariff Bill was the best tariff ever made. 
The Tariff Bill was very unpopular in the Middle West, and this 
approval of the work of Congress brought down upon him severe 
criticism. Now Mr. Taft explains with really extraordinary 
frankness and honesty, which is the keynote to the President’s 
character, the genesis of the speech. He dictated it to a steno- 
grapher on the train ‘“‘ between two stations,” glanced at it 
only sufficiently to “ straighten its grammar,” and copies were 
then given to the Press. “‘ Had I prepared the speech two or 
three weeks before, and revised it deliberately, as I ought to 
have done, I would have changed the expression but not the 
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This is almost pathetic [remarks the Hveniny Post]. Here was easily the 
most important speech which the President was to make in the course of his 
whole tour, yet he delayed its preparation and tossed it off lightly at the last 
moment without once thinking, apparently, how it was going to fall upon the 
ear of the people and mar so sadly his political fortunes. Surely, dilatoriness 


and carelessness in a President were never more glaringly exhibited or more 
terribly punished. 


The other and the finer side of Mr. Taft’s character is shown 
in what he says about himself and his aspirations. Like nearly 
every other Republican he looks upon defeat next year as not 
improbable, to say the least, but if defeat comes he will meet 
it courageously and without whining. 

I am very grateful,for the honours the people have given me [he said in 
conclusion to the interviewer]. I do not affect to deny the satisfaction I should 
feel if, after casting up the totals pro and con and striking a balance, they 
should decide that my first term has been fruitful enough of good to warrant 
their enlisting me for another. Any man would be proud of such a verdict. 
But I have not been willing, nor shall I be, to purchase it at the sacrifice of my 
freedom to do my duty as I see it. My happiness is not dependent on holding 
any otlice; and I shall go back to private life with no heartburnings if the 
people, after an unprejudiced review of my Administration, conclude that some 
one else can serve them to their greater advantage. 


The New York World, a Democratic newspaper that has 
frequently criticised the President, says: 

These are brave and honest words. Better still, they are backed by brave 
and honest principles. However numerous and disastrous Mr. Taft’s mistakes 
have been this much must be said for him: he has never played the demagogue. 


. . . Against all the sad and unfortunate blunders of his Administration let it 


be recorded that Mr, Taft has never prostituted the powers of the Presidency 
for his own political profit. 


An extraordinarily interesting article—interesting alike to 
the student of Democracy, of psychology, of politics, and of 
ethics—appears in a recent magazine written by Judge A. Z. 
Blair, who sentenced the voters of Adams County, Ohio, for 
corruption, when more than a quarter of the entire population 
of the county was disfranchised. A small rural community, it 
ought to have been free from corruption, but vote-buying was 
always a recognised industry, and Judge Blair, who is now fifty- 
one years old, was given his first lesson in the corruption of the 
electorate thirty years ago. When he was twenty-one, he 
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writes, his school teacher was interested in the candidacy of a 
Democratic friend for judge of probate, because he had agreed, 
if elected, to appoint the teacher’s brother-in-law examiner of 
schools. 

This was a ‘“‘money fight” as we call those campaigns in which votes are 
freely bought [Judge Blair writes]. I myself took part in the buying of votes. 
In the evenings the hired man on my father’s farm and I would go out quietly 
and arrange to secure votes. Our candidate was elected for Probate Judge, 
and my teacher’s relative was appointed examiner. He was advanced in politics, 
and now holds a high position in the Federal Civil Service Commission at 
Washington. 

The buying of votes has become an established custom. In 
1889, he says, he remembers seeing “‘a voter auctioned off to 
the highest bidder of the two precinct leaders like a horse or a 
hog” in front of the court-house, and there were present as 
interested spectators the Prosecuting Attorney, the Sheriff of 
the County, and the Mayor and Marshal. It seems impossible 
that such a thing could happen openly and in the presence of 
the local and county officials, but Judge Blair is a man of standing 
and his veracity cannot be doubted. He explains this indiffer- 
ence by saying that “‘ the practice was set so hard and fast that 
men paid no attention to it.” To buy votes was not regarded 
as disreputable, for among the vote-buyers were “ church 
members, merchants, county and school officials; men of sound 
metal—men who would stick by you and on whom you could 
rely.” 

It is always said that there would be less corruption in American 
politics if so many foreigners were not given the right of suffrage ; 
that it is “the horde of ignorant and vicious -aliens” whose 
votes are regularly on sale to the highest bidder. The men 
who sold their votes in Adams County were “the poor people 
in the community,’ many of them farm labourers, but few of 
them foreigners, for Adams County, Judge Blair says, “ was 
full of the old stock, as old and excellent as any in the United 
States.” Evidently then the debauching of the public conscience 
was not the result of alien influence. It is worth noting that 
it was the women and not the men who brought about reform. 
The women were never reconciled to vote-buying. 


My own mother [Judge Blair says], from the time when I went out in the 
evenings to work in one of the “ money tights,” never ceased to protest against 
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the idea. After I married, my wife took thesame view. By the early nineties 
many men, under promise to their womenfolk, refused to engage longer in the 
practice or to continue its support. I, with others, was convinced that some 
change must be made. 


“Tt was a very delicate task,” Judge Blair somewhat naively 
writes, “‘ to abolish by law a practice so common that some of the 
members of our grand jury and the court officials had, at some 
time in their lives, taken part in it,” and to complete the record 
Judge Blair might have added, “‘ the judge who presided.” But 
that belongs to the past. Judge Blair thinks the seriousness 
of the offence is now realised and that vote-buying in Adams 
County is a thing of the past. 


Apropos of women as reformers, California is having some 
comical experiences. An amendment to the Constitution of 
that State recently gave to women the right of suffrage and made 
them eligible for jury duty. In a case tried in Los Angeles 
before a jury composed entirely of women, the judge instructed 
the jury to find the defendant Not Guilty on a technicality. The 
jury left the box and shortly returned bringing in a verdict of 
Guilty as charged. The judge asked why the jurors (or juroresses 
as they prefer to be called) had disobeyed his instructions. The 
‘* forewoman ” explained that she and her associates had decided 
according to their judgment. The judge refused to accept the 
verdict, and again instructed the jury to retire and to bring in 
a verdict of Not Guilty, which they finally did, although they 
protested vehemently against the “ interference” of the court 
and wanted to know what was the use of having a jury if they 
had to do what the judge wanted, and not what they considered 
ought to be done. 

In a case in San Francisco, when court adjourned for lunch, 
every juroress voted in favour of a different restaurant, and the 
argument at last became so heated that the marshal in charge 
of the jury had to exercise his own discretion and march them 
off to a restaurant of his own selection. 

These things make the lighter side of women in the jury box, 
but the experiment is being watched with a good deal of interest. 
It is, of course, entirely too early to say whether the innovation 
is in the interest of justice and society, and whether women will 
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be governed by the law and the facts in reaching a verdict or 
swayed by their impulses and emotions. It is difficult to see 
how any woman jury could be any worse than the average male 
jury that passes upon guilt or innocence in a criminal court, 
or decides civil cases in which great property interests are at 
stake. The administration of the law in the United States is a 
disgrace, as President Taft has more than once publicly admitted 
and leading newspapers have affirmed. Coupled with the in- 
efficient, ignorant, and technical-loving judge, who secks to hide 
his inefficiency and ignorance under the cloak of technicalities, 
is the corrupt and unlettered juror; for “ jury-fixing,” like 
vote-buying in Adams County, has become a custom. ‘“ Our 
absurd, utterly inefficient, and discreditable methods,” is the 
way the Chicago Record Herald characterises American court 
procedure. “ Our criminal trials, and especially our methods 
of selecting jurors, are a reflection on our intelligence.” From 
this criticism there will be no dissent, even by a jury composed 
entirely of women. 


It is very remarkable how sectionalism survives in the United 
States. In all countries where there has been a North and South 
there was ever more or less antagonism between the people 
of the two sections; highlander and lowlander have more 
frequently been at each other’s throats than in each other’s 
hearts. The Americans have always been a sectional people; 
in most things North has been unlike South. The difference 
began at the beginning, for the men who planted a new nation 
on the shores of Virginia had little in common with the first 
settlers of New England; climate accentuated the difference; 
tobacco and rice culture by slave labour made a_race unlike 
the free wheat-growers and wool-weavers of the North. The 
slavery struggle drew the sections further apart, the Civil War 
made a breach that has not yet been closed. 

It is fifty years since the shot was fired that brought a nation 
into arms, but those’ years have not been long enough entirely 
to eradicate the memories of the past. One of the men mentioned 
for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency is Repre- 
sentative Oscar W. Underwood, the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means; but against Mr. Underwood is brought 
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the objection that he is a Southerner, a citizen of Alabama, one 
of the Confederate States. Mr. Underwood was born a year after 
war was declared, yet because by birth and affiliations he is of 
that part of the country “ lately in rebellion against the United 
States,” it is deemed unwise to consider him seriously as a 
candidate, and his own people of the South recognise that even 
more than do Democrats of the North. It is thought that it 
would be tempting fate for the Democratic Party—the party 
that championed slavery and asserted the right of secession— 
to nominate a Southerner. 

No one suggests that Mr. Underwood does not possess the 
requisite ability to justify his nomination, nor is there any other 
reason advanced except the accident of geography. The Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means is the leader of the 
House, and Mr. Underwood has shown much tact, judgment, 
and poise in a none too easy post. He is a man of high character 
and well liked, not only by his party associates but also by the 
Opposition. Nothing can be brought against him, but the place 
of his birth and residence constitute an insurmountable bar. 
That this should be so is a curious thing fifty years after the war 
was fought, doubly curious considering the close social and 
commercial intercourse that exists between North and South. 
But it is a fact, and the time is not yet when the Democratic 
Party can, without risking defeat, offer as its candidate a man 
of the South. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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THE RELATION OF CANCER TO 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 


Since it appears from the recent fourth scientific report of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund that prospects of prevention and 
cure are still exceedingly remote, it may not be out of place to 
consider some of the facts which have not yet received adequate 
attention, or have been perhaps too hastily consigned to the 
rubbish-heap. I have no desire to dogmatise, but a very strong 
desire to raise important questions. 

It is quite true, as the report states, that cancer affects all 
races of mankind in all climates and under all conditions of 
living; but it is not true that it affects them all equally. If 
we investigate this inequality we shall come upon some facts 
of importance. It is true that cancer affects all vertebrate 
animals, including the fish in the ocean. But, as it has been 
possible for man, shown by his teeth and structure to be a 
frugivorous animal, to adopt the diet of a carnivorous animal, 
it is equally possible for other classes of the vertebrata to wander 
from their natural foods. It has yet to be proved, however, that 
they or we can do this with impunity. 

What is this so-called personal liability or tendency to cancer 
which the above-mentioned cancer researches bring out? Is 
it anything more than just a form of the liability to suffer from 
widespread tissue irritation which is to-day so commonly met 
with in the gouty and rheumatic? Surely it is unreasonable 
to lay so much stress as the report does on the effects of various 
external irritants and to neglect entirely that daily and hourly 
internal irritant which can be observed at work in the production 
of gout and rheumatism, namely, uric acid or xanthin, the waste 
products from unnatural foods. For these are undoubtedly 
responsible for more widespread and chronic irritation in all the 
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tissues of the body than any other substance known to us, 
Observe, for instance, how cases of chronic gout and rheumatism 
suffer pain lasting over tens, even scores, of years in every part 
of the body. It is easy to prove that uric acid is an irritant by 
injecting it under the skin, but this is merely to repeat old 
experiments. When present in quantity in the body it not only 
irritates all its tissues, but this irritation is constantly varying 
and is never the same for two hours together. Thus gout is 
worse in the evening and better in the morning, and such diurnal 
variations may be continued over years. Gouty eczema, again, 
varies from day to day with alterations in food, clothing, and 
climate; and eczema, as we know, may pave the way for cancer, 

Gout, again, is a disease of winter and of cold climates, and 
so is less seen in Southern Europe than in England and the North, 
In the same way, cancer has its higher European death-rates 
in Switzerland, England, Wales, and Scotland, which have cold 
climates, and its lower rates in Italy and Spain, which are warmer 
climates. In Egypt cancer is but little known, as also gout 
and rheumatism; but there is here probably a diet factor as well 
as a climatic one, for the diet of Egypt is much neater uric-acid 
freedom than that of England. In any case the extensive 
parallelism of these diseases is interesting and certainly deserves 
more careful study. Local irritation, as we see it acting in the 
gouty and rheumatic, certainly produccs most effect just on those 
individuals who have most of these waste products in their 
tissues at the time of irritation; and this accounts for the age 
incidence of cancer throughout the world, for every man has 
most uric acid in his tissues towards the end (forty-five to 
fifty-five) of the second or great retention stage of life, and it 
is just at this period that cancer incidence is greatest, though 
as these unnatural food habits become more universal we see 
younger and younger people tend to be attacked, for with greater 
introduction of waste products accumulation comes earlier. It 
is also noticeable that, in women especially, the maximum 
liability to cancer comes almost exactly at the time of their 
maximum liability to gout, for women are notoriously but little 
liable to gout before the climacteric (forty-five). 

It has to-day been practically proved that those whose diet 
has freed their bodies from excess of waste products not only excel 
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in all trials of endurance, but also recover better and more quickly 
from injuries or surgical operations, and this to an extent quite 
unknown in the case of those who live on unnatural foods. Thus 
do waste products increase all tissue irritation, slowing circulation 
and hindering repair; obviously, therefore, they must greatly 
increase the evil effects of heat and other external irritants. 
It is also interesting to remember that among the metals that do 
harm in gout and rheumatism some have been suspected of being 
concerned in the production of cancer. Several of these produce 
irritation of the skin, especially in gouty people, and Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson has pointed out * that cancer, not in one place only, but 
in several parts of the body at the same time, may follow a course of 
arsenic, and similar suggestions have been made with regard to other 
metals by myself.f Sir Jonathan Hutchinson believed so strongly 
in the bad effects of arsenic in this direction that he gave up 
using it. In reference to this we must remember that in these 
days metals are so largely used not only in medicine but in arts, 
crafts, manufactures, the conveyance of water, and the cooking 
of food, that we come across them in all directions with similar 
bad effects in relation to both gout and cancer. 

As long ago as 1898 and 1900 the relation of the death-rate from 
cancer (the then highest on record) to increase of meat-eating 
and to rich and abundant food was pointed out by Mr. Roger 
Williams { and by Sir W. M. Banks.§ Sir W. MacGregor also 
stated that natives of vegetable-feeding nations get cancer, 
apparently without any possibility of infection, when they 
begin to eat meat like Europeans, but only those who eat meat 
develop it.|| Similar facts have been more recently recorded 
by others in reference to natives of the West Coast of Africa, 
who are said to develop cancer only when they adopt European 
habits of diet. England nearly heads the nations of Europe in 
meat-eating, and the same is the case with its cancer death-rate. 
That death-rate is increasing still, and the facts that condition 
this increase become every day more visible. 

In the same way cancer is increasing in New Zealand, many 


* British Medical Journal, 1911, vol. i. 
T See British Medical Journal, 1909, vol. ii., and 1911, vol, i. 
t Lancet, 1898, vol. ii. § Ibid. 1900, vol. i. 

|| See British Medical Journal, 1900, vol. ii. 
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parts of Australia,* also in Tasmania and in the United States 
countries where the consumption of meat and tea is also increasing 
With regard to one district in New Zealand it has been pointed 
out by Drs. Hislop and Clennell Fenwick f that with an increasing 
consumption of meat and tea “rheumatism is universal and 
cancer tends constantly to appear at an earlier age.” These 
doctors also suggest that there is a causal relationship between 
the rheumatism and cancer thus seen side by side. Which facts 
show that some of these countries are now beginning to duplicate 
on a smaller scale our own sad experiences. The number of 
parallels between rheumatism and cancer is really remarkable, 
Every one knows that if you injure or bruise a gouty or rheumatic 
subject he is likely to get rheumatism at the seat of injury, 
but it is also known that in place of rheumatism he may, and 
sometimes does, get cancer. Or if a similarly rheumatic subject 
has an old sword-cut or an old broken bone, he is sure to get 
recurrent rheumatic pain at the seat of injury, and may now 
and then develop cancer as well. All these pains and aches 
disappear if he becomes free from the above-named waste 
products, and there seems to be some ground for believing that 
the liability to cancer departs with them. 

Again, in warm climates there is less retention of waste 
products in the body, and there is, as we have seen, less gout 
and rheumatism and also less cancer. Gout, rheumatism, and 


bronchitis are the diseases that affect exactly the same time of | 


life as cancer does, and which we should therefore expect to 
parallel it most closely. In relation to this I shall probably 
be told that gout, rheumatism, and bronchitis are not causing 
an increasing death-rate in this country even if cancer is doing 
so. But people who do not completely understand causation 
are apt to draw ill-founded conclusions. It is true that the 
figures of the Registrar-General do not show an increase in the 
death-rate from these diseases, but what about the increase in 
broncho-pneumonia, which should perhaps often be entered as 


* The figures for Western Australia are really remarkable, the death-rate 
having risen from 0°33 per 1000 in 1881-5 to 1:09 in 1909 (seventy-second 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General, p. cxxvii.), and this under conditions 
of life which, except in the matter of food, compare very favourably with those 
of this country. 

+ British Medical Journal, 1909, vol. ii. 
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bronchitis, the bronchitis in which it begins and which is of 
itself one of our most fatal diseases; and what if our modern 
treatment of gout, rheumatism, and bronchitis has for its effect 
the production in their place of the returned causes of death, 
heart weakness, vascular disease, Bright’s disease, and insanity, 
which are certainly increasing? This is a very simple corollary 
from my researches—in curing the arthritic group we produce 
the colleemic group instead. 

Gout and rheumatism are very prevalent in this country 
and are, I believe, increasing; but, as they are not immediately 
dangerous to life, we shall not find this increase in the death- 
rate except under the names of the more fatal diseases into 
which they pass. 

Bronchitis parallels arthritis in being most troublesome 
in childhood and in old age, in which respect it also partly 
parallels cancer. In the case of arthritis this parallelism means 
identity of causation; I now suggest that it may mean the same 
in the case of cancer. Again, cancer progresses more slowly 
as age advances, and there is then a constantly diminishing 
supply of uric acid in the body. It also increases less rapidly 
during lactation, which again is a cause of debility, and so of 
increased elimination of uric acid. But any great solution and 
removal of uric acid produces in turn, as it passes through the 
circulation, well-marked effects. In this connection there seems 
to be no doubt that insanity is increasing on parallel lines with 
some of the above-named diseases, and insanity is chiefly due to 
excess of waste products in the blood, which by tiring out and 
weakening the heart cause defective circulation in the brain. 
Indeed, the very waste products that produce gout, rheumatism, or 
bronchitis towards the end (forty-five to fifty-five) of the second 
or great retention stage of life, may cause collemia and insanity 
in the second or great collemic stage (fifty-five to sixty-five and 
onwards) as life and power decline. The right conclusion is that 
the great sum total of uric acid disease is increasing with the 
increased consumption of flesh and tea, and cancer is steadily 
increasing with this. We must not be led away by names, the 
legacy from an ignorant past, which to-day mean nothing at all; 
all these diseases will soon be very much more simply classified, 
and when this is done they will no longer be found intractable. 
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A singular fact is that the cancer death-rate in males hg 
since 1901 increased more quickly than that in females in th 
proportion of about 7 to 4°5; is this possibly connected with 
the fact that men have taken kindly to tea as a drink, and 
consume it as freely as do women? This is a habit of quite 
recent growth. 

No one need suffer from gout, rheumatism, bronchitis, broncho. 
pneumonia, or pneumonia, if he eats only the right wholesome 
foods. It is almost equally certain that if he does this sufficiently 
early in life and otherwise lives a natural life cancer will no} 
trouble him. It is already claimed that vegetarians do not suffer 
from cancer, but vegetarians are as yet small in number and ar 
by no means free from excess of waste products, though they 
generally take less of the deleterious foods than the meat-eaters, 
If this slight change of food suffices to keep them fairly free 
from gout, rheumatism, and fatigue, and possibly also from 
cancer, how much more might a complete change do for 
them? 

Even if cancer should be directly due toa parasite, as has been 
suggested by Sir Henry Butlin* and others, this would in m 
way invalidate the causation I am here sketching out. Parasites 
are always dependent on the soil in which they are implanted, 
and only when this favours their mode of life do they flourish, 


There are some who think that rheumatism is due to a parasite, [ 
but this does not in the least alter the fact that it can be both § 
prevented and cured by a’diet free from waste products. In the 9 
same way the parasites of catarrh (a common cold) or of influena § 
can multiply freely in the tissues of the meat-eaters, but are quite F 


unable to touch the uric-acid-free. Again, the parasite of 


malaria, which according to Sir Henry Butlin is a near relative 
of the cancer parasite, has its field quite spoilt for it by correct [ 
diet; not only are its attacks diminished both in frequency f 
and intensity, but its sequele are more or less abolished. In all 
these cases then the soil is more important than the parasite, and [7 


in the absence of a proper soil the parasite is powerless for harm. 

Therefore even if cancer should be proved to be the work of a 

parasite we should still have no difficulty in understanding 

why it may be rare among vegetarians, or why all the world 
* Lecture at the Royal College of Surgeons, November 1911. 
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over its incidence rises and falls with that of gout and rheumatism, 

for itis just the waste products of gout and rheumatism that pave 

the way for these parasites. 

The relation of cancer to wealth and high living has also 
been pointed out by Mr. Roger Williams in his book, Natural 
History of Cancer (page 86). In this connection a study of the 
seventy-second report of the Registrar General shows the 
following interesting facts: That for the year 1909 in the richest 
parish in the kingdom (St. George’s, Hanover Square) cancer 
accounts for one death in eight; in Bethnal Green, one in 
twenty; Hampstead, one in nine; Poplar, one in nineteen; 
and in the poorer provincial towns the ratio sinks to about one 
in thirty. As no one can suppose that the inhabitants of Bethnal 
Green live under better hygienic conditions than those of May- 
fair, these facts need consideration. Again, in certain provincial 
towns where the rich congregate, and where feeding is therefore 
high, we find rates approximating those of the richer parts of 
London. This is well shown in the case of many cathedral 
towns: thus in Canterbury the rate is one in twelve; Chichester, 
Exeter, and Winchester, one in ten; and Oxford and Cambridge, 
one in nine. It thus seems as if cancer incidence all over England 
may be taken as a measure of the wealth of the population, and 
we know that the rate is lower in Scotland and considerably 
lower in Ireland. 

From those who would sweep aside these problems without 
adequate consideration the following questions demand an 
answer : 

(1) Why is it that cancer incidence varies even in different 
parts of the United Kingdom? Why is it that this 
incidence is low, for instance, in certain rural districts of 
Ireland? Why is it high in the Thames valley, where with 
greater wealth there is more flesh food and less potato ? 
Why, in fact, does it vary with the distribution of wealth 
all over the kingdom? And why is cancer notoriously 
a disease of the strong and probably overfed, which is 
another point of resemblance to gout ? 

(2) Why is cancer increasing in Europe as well as in the 
United States, Australia, and New Zealand ? 

(3) Why do we in England suffer more than in most countries ? 
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Is it not that being rich we eat more meat and drink 
more tea ? 

(4) Why is it that in Egypt, where there is little gout o@ 
rheumatism, there is also little cancer ? 

(5) Why is it that in parts of Australia and New Zealand 
where flesh and tea (uric-acid-bearing substances) are 
being largely consumed gout, rheumatism, and cancer are 
increasing side by side ? 

(6) Why is it that some of the people of India and China 
react to local irritants by getting cancer, though they take 
but little meat? Is it. not because they use various 
products of the pea and bean tribe as well as tea, which 
substances may contain from twice to twenty times as 
much xanthin or uric acid as meat does ? 

It is increasingly clear to me as the result of my investigations 
that we may not improbably find that, when the cancerous 
growth is of a slow-growing kind, the clearance of the tissues 
from excess of waste products, even though it unfortunately 
takes some nine to eighteen months to complete, may suffice 
to cure a disease for which to-day there is no remedy but the 
surgeon’s knife, and that, unfortunately, very far from a certain 
one. No surgeon’s knife can remove waste products or prevent 
their producing extensive irritation in other parts of the body, 
or even in the wound itself. So we need not be in any way 
surprised at the frequent failure of such local remedies for con- 
ditions which affect the whole body and are the result of lifelong 
processes. I believe that cancer will be seen to be related not 
merely to one food such as meat, but to all foods and drinks that 
contain that source of widespread irritation, uric acid or xanthin, 
similar to that in fish, flesh, fowl, and game, tea and cognate 
drinks. 

We have now seen that cancer is a general disease and that, 
like the gout and rheumatism which it parallels, the tendency 
to it may be inherited, and like these also it tends to affect seats 
of irritation. Such irritation may be produced by waste products 
throughout the body or locally by external irritants such as 
soot, pipes, jagged teeth, paraffin, X-rays, and heat; and the 
internal irritant increases the effect of the external. As cancer 
is thus related to gout or rheumatism, to uric-acid disease or 
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food-poisoning, it parallels this form of disease all over the world. 
Hence its relation to food, climate, and time of life, hence its 
unequal incidence on the same race in the same or similar climates. 
We must watch all these factors, not one only. If there is a 
parasite concerned in the genesis of cancer this has no 
greater effect than the parasites of malaria, influenza, or 
catarrh, which do not touch those free from food poisons and 
produce effects and sequele proportional to the amounts 
of such poisons present in a given case. Probably cases of 
cancer which have got well, no one knows why, have done so 
owing to some change in climate, life, or food, which has affected 
the quantity of waste products present in the body. 

It is certain that gout and rheumatism can be both cured 
and prevented by the removal of food poisons, and the widespread 
parallelism of cancer with these troubles gives good ground for 
hope that diet will do as much for it, though it cannot be expected 
that cancer will be cured when far advanced or in less time 
than is required to cure gout or rheumatism. Lastly it will 
be seen that we are not now dealing with a small local question 
affecting one race, one people, or one disease, but with a great 
world-wide question, viz., ‘“‘ How far is any part of the human 
race doing wisely in departing from the foods which Nature 
provided and intended for its use? ” 


ALEXANDER Haic. 
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THERE would seem to be no question more fraught with interest 
in itself, or with which the future of mankind is more deeply 
concerned, than the inquiry whether Clericalism will strangle 
Christianity, or whether there is life and strength enough in 
Christendom to expel Clericalism while remaining Christian and 
orthodox. I who write these lines--and there must be many such 
—would wish to describe myself as an anti-Clerical Catholic. There 
must be many, one says, and yet in truth one never comes across 
them. They would appear to be, if they exist at all, indeed ran 
nantes in gurgite vasto. People one knows become Catholics. 
Immediately they think it necessary to become the enthusiastic 
defenders of everything that in the long course of the ages has been 
done in the cause of the Church. They are humane and kindly 
Christian men, honest and truth-loving Englishmen. They have 
a natural hatred of injustice and cruelty. But their religion is 
dearer to them than anything in the world. It is indeed the 
religion of the Beatitudes, and this is the character which they 
themselves strive after. But in accepting it they commit them- 
selves to Clericalism. They completely identify the two things. 
One of the ever-recurring crises of the European struggle with 
Clericalism arrives, and you find people who would: not them- 
selves wilfully hurt a worm shouting themselves hoarse with cries 
of “ Dreyfus is guilty,” or expending the utmost ingenuity in 
blackening the character of Ferrer. On the other hand, in the 
shock of their generous indignation against such scandals, many 
Christians cry out like the young girl in Browning when the old 
mild father brings her lover to the scaffold by breaking the seal 
of the confessional in the interest of the Bourbons, “‘ Itisalie... 
all, all they think or hope.” 

But the choice cannot really be between humanity and justice 
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on the one hand, and historic Christianity on the other. A loyal 
Christian man, who understands what Christianity really means, 
cannot be false to either of these things. Christianity is not truly 
represented by a system which asks him to do so. The unique 
value of historic Christianity, its power of satisfying the human 
heart and mind and soul, is in nothing more clearly seen than in 
the fact that so many deliberately sacrifice not so much their 
intellect as their moral sense, all that is best and most human in 
them, to it. In controversies such as I have mentioned they 
vehemently take a side at which their natural inclination would 
be to shudder. They do this because they think religion is at 
stake, and that historic Christianity is inseparably bound up with 
the system which demands these victims from time to time. 

For European men, indeed, religion is Christianity. There is no 
other. To me for one, at least, this is quite obvious and self- 
evident. Criticism may make what it likes, for instance, of the 
Gospel of St. John, may assign it to this date or that, but when all 
has been said it is enough to compare it with other religious writings 
giving themselves out to be somewhat, Gnostic or Mormon, 
Cabalistic or Christian Scientist, Jew, Greek, or American, to see 
that there is something in it which is not in them. Consider the 
glorious audacity of its statements: “‘ And the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst us”; “ He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father”; ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the Life.” Think 
what you like of these assertions, but for Europe, for the future, 
it is this or nothing. Multitudes of minds, alike on the Christian 
and the anti-Christian side, say “A thousand times no!” to vague 
sentimentalism, to guesses erected into dogmas, to the assertion 
of the belief in the goodness of God and the value of man coupled 
with the denial of that which alone has revealed these things and 
rendered them credible to us. 

Again, much has been said of the beauty and happiness of the 
old Hellenic religion and its superiority to Christianity. But 
think of this one fact. When the last sacrifice of the Hellenic 
world was offered to the Olympian gods in the laurel groves of 
Daphne; when the Emperor Julian, one of the most attractive 
and touching figures in the whole history of the world, knelt 
beside some poor old, pathetic, world-wearied, drunken pagan 


priest before the glorious ivory statue of Apollo, which the years 
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had coloured like pale gold, the sacrifice they offered was a goose, 
When the last Mass is said, as on any showing it must one day be, 
the sacrifice that in belief and in intention will be offered is that 
of a Human Life and Death of perfect holiness and goodness, the 
holiness and goodness of God Himself, and united with it the whole 
upward striving of humanity, all the charity and self-sacrifice, all 
that in man has been pure, all that has been lovely from the 
beginning of the world. The Galilean must have conquered a 
religion which had nothing better to offer to God than geese. 
Religion lives in and by the people. It is a living tradition, 
the experience of countless individual lives, handed down through 
the generations. If the people become alienated from it, if they 
cease to experience it, it must die. The great strength of Chris- 
tianity is that from the first it has been a popular religion. The 
experience of the eye-witnesses, of those who had themselves seen 
the great Christian facts in all their vivid reality, lived on in the 
minds of those who received their message and became part of 
them, and were by them in turn transmitted to those who came 
after them. The early Christians went everywhere bearing their 
witness. “‘ That which was from the beginning,” they declared, 
** which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the Word of 
Life (for the Life was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear 
witness, and show unto you that Eternal Life, which was with 
the Father, and which was manifested unto us), that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us, and truly our fellowship is with the Father and 
with His Son Jesus Christ. And these things write we unto you 
that your joy may be full.” This is Christianity, the end of all 
men’s seeking, the glad tidings of great joy. They went every- 
where eagerly telling the tale. “‘ He that saw it bare record,” 
writes St. John, “‘ and his record is true, and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye might believe.” He would tell how he had 
lain on the Lord’s breast at supper, how he ran first and entered 
the empty tomb. St. Thomas would tell how he had put his 
fingers into the prints of the nails and thrust his hand into the side. 
St. Mary Magdalene would tell how she had anointed the sacred 
feet and wiped them with her hair, and had heard the mysterious 
“Touch Me not” in the garden. St. Ignatius of Antioch would 
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tell how as a little child he had been blessed by the Saviour. These 
things became part of human language ; they gave rise to popular 
proverbs and phrases everywhere. There is, for instance, an 
exact Russian equivalent for Nolz me tangere for a touchy, sensi- 
tive person. From them too came shrines, relics, pilgrimages. 
Christianity was a real fact which had actually happened in the 
world, and which in its mystical perpetuation in the Church pro- 
foundly affected the mind of the people. 

It cannot be denied that this immense popular impression in 
Protestant countries was greatly weakened, though never entirely 
destroyed, by the divisions of the sixteenth century and the rise 
of Puritanism. A possible “ interest in Christ” was substituted 
for an actual incorporation into Him. The sense of a personal 
relationship to Our Lord which had hitherto been diffused through 
the mass of the community was thereby destroyed. It is needless 
to labour this point; it is sufficiently indicated by the change of 
the pronoun used in commonly speaking of Our Lord. He 
became “‘ the Lord.” He was no longer the Head of all Humanity, 
the Redeemer of the World. It goes without saying that in the 
new atmosphere the devotion to Our Lady altogether perished. 
This had its root in the sense of a personal relationship to her Son. 
It seems to have begun even before the birth of the Child. The 
words of St. Elizabeth: “‘ And whence is this to me that the 
Mother of my Lord should come to me ? ” have this personal note, 
this sense of an actual tie. One may frankly admit that one does 
not practise this devotion oneself, having been brought up and 
lived in such a different atmosphere, and may at the same time 
confess that it appears to belong to normal and universal 
Christianity, and to be a living part of the true tradition. 

Again, the people of Catholic countries not only see the crucifix 
everywhere, but many of them themselves make crucifixes. The 
Passion thus becomes part of the life of every village woodcarver. 
He spends his time, his thought, his skill upon it. In the Tyrol 
every child knows all its implements: the seamless coat, the dice, 
the column, the lantern, the very sun and moon. Dickens in 
Pictures from Italy appears to have had great difficulty, by 
the way, in making them out. With such things all around 
them, seeing them and making them, simple souls “ see the Son 
and believe on Him.” 
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Personally I have a very strong conviction that the traditional 
popular Christianity greatly increases the happiness of those who 
practise it. It is strange to think that in the time of Bunyan, 
whose awful struggles reflect what a large part of the English 
people had come to mean by Christianity, the delightful noéls of 
Saboly appeared the normal expression of the Christianity of 
Provence. The very irreverences of Catholic countries which 
shock us so deeply show the hold which Christianity has on the 
people. I remember playing a game of dominoes with an Italian 
workman. As he lost the game he exclaimed with light-hearted, 
innocent profanity, ‘Sia fatta la volonta del Divino Redentore.” 
This was no doubt an echo of words often heard from the lips of 
good old people smitten by misfortune, from holy death-beds in 
villages of the Huganean Hills. 

As a small boy who had heard little good of Catholics, I was 
one day startled by the devout exclamation of an old Irishwoman, 
who asked how my whitlow was, and on being told that it was 
better, ejaculated fervently, “‘ Now the good Jesus be praised!” 

In my own belief the greatest danger to this traditional 
popular Christianity is an unscrupulous intriguing Clericalism and 
the revulsion produced by its machinations in humane and honest 
minds. To the modern Clerical the triumph of religion means 
the temporal domination of the Church. In the interest of this 
ideal he perhaps unconsciously corrupts and perverts the Faith. 
He unblushingly identifies Christianity with religious persecution. 
He makes no secret of the intention of the Church to recommence 
as soon as under the old conditions she gets the old chance. People 
indeed in the past have been burned and tortured for denying not 
only specifically “ Catholic ” but all Christian doctrines. Let us 
take at random a few of these hideous, these to us incredible 
cases. By the Act of the Six Articles, for instance, passed under 
that great Anglo-Catholic champion, Henry VIII., “in order to 
overcome double-dealing heretics,” as Professor Gairdner tells us 
in his latest volume, apparently with high approbation no recan- 
tation availed to save the denier of the Real Presence from the 
death by fire. One of the sufferers under this Act was a boy 
named William Meakin, aged fifteen, who, before his death, 
recanted and bewailed with many tears his too great attention to 
the sermons of a certain Dr. Barnes. Professor Gairdner quotes 
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this case, oddly enough, as a proof of the great kindness and 
humanity of Bonner, Bishop of London, who seems to have gone 
and argued with this wretched child in prison. He is very indig- 
nant with the Protestant writers for insinuating in their account 
of these proceedings that Meakin was unduly influenced to 
speak wel of Bonner! Under Edward VI. a woman named 
Joan Boucher was burned alive for denying the reality of Our 
Lord’s Humanity. Dr. Scory, Bishop Ridley’s chaplain, preached 
at her burning. George van Paris, a Dutchman, was burned for 
the same opinion in the same reign. In 1612 a Unitarian named 
Bartholomew Legate was burned alive at Lichfield. One of the 
bishops who handed him over to the secular arm was the saintly 
Andrewes. In 1696 a youth named Thomas Aikenhead, aged 
eighteen, was hanged at Edinburgh for ridiculing the various 
books of the Bi ble. He recanted “and begged in vain for a few 
days’ respite in which to prepare for death. The Edinburgh 
ministers clamoured for his immediate execution. 
I have purposely selected cases of persecution occurring 
outside the Roman Communion, because outside of that com- 
munion no one probably contemplates a renewal of these practices. 
The Roman Clericalism, the Clericalism of the Continent— 
“Vinfame,” “‘ Pennemi,” as its opponents call it—is absolutely 
impenitent in the matter of religious persecution. Mgr. Benson 
in his recent novel, The Dawn of All, is at pains to make this 
quite clear to English readers, if there are any who doubt it. It 
may be objected that it is unfair to adduce a novel as evidence 
of such a statement. Mgr. Benson, however, evidently knows 
what he is talking about. Like the early Christians, he writes 
vhat he has seen and heard in intimate Clerical circles. He 
describes the triumph of the Church in the coming Clerical 
reaction, the state of things which, according to the Clerical idea, 
would be the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth. One of 
the normal incidents of that state of things, which gives no one 
even a moment’s uneasiness, is the putting to death of a heretic. 
The protagonist of the book is disturbed by the milieu in which he 
finds himself. Here, for instance, is a sentence or two: 
At first he could not believe what he read. He had turned 
more than once to the title-page of the great quarto, thinking 
that he must find it to be a reprint of some medieval work. 
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But its title was unmistakable. The book was printed in Rome 
in the spring of the present year.” One feels that Mgr, 
Benson has that book, dealing with the penalties of heresy, in 
his hands, in his own study. In the story the heretic is executed 
with the high approbation of everybody, and to the entire satis- 
faction of the heretic himself. He glories in the principle, but 
denies that he is a proper subject for its application. “‘‘ Per. 
sonally, I believe that I myself am innocent, but if I am a heretic’ 
(he leaned forward again and spoke slowly)—‘if I am a heretic, 
I must be put to death by society.’” When the sentence is carried 
out we are told that the perplexed priest, whose experiences 
in this new world the book describes, “ neither knew nor 
dared to ask in what form. It was enough that it was death.” 
Mgr. Benson himself probably knows very well what is the 
canonical punishment of heretics according to the book printed 
at Rome in the spring of the present year. ‘‘ Not burn heretics!” 
Pio Nono is reported to have said, if we remember rightly, to 
Cardinal Manning. “ Why, eleven Popes have burned them!” 

In a very curious passage Mgr. Benson throws great light 
on the raison d’ére of modern Clerical and Ultramontane 
theology, which is felt by some who are by no means Protestants 
to amount almost to a denial of traditional Christianity : 


There stood imminent over the world a tremendous Figure that was already 
even more Judge than Saviour—a Personality that already had the Power and 
reigned ; one to whose feet all the world crept in silence, who spoke ordinarily 
and normally through His Vicar on earth, who was represeuted on this or that 
plane by this court or the other . . . one who was literally King of Kings; to 
whose final judgment every one might appeal if he would but face the death 
through which alone the appeal might be conveyed, 


The Christ of Clericalism then is a colossal Grand Inquisitor, an 
infinitely magnified Philip II. Mgr. Benson may well say that in 
this presentation the priest “ failed to recognise the Christianity he 
seemed once to have known, long ago.” ‘To indicate the con- 
trast it presents to the traditional popular Christianity of Catholic 
lands, it is only necessary to mention the common phrase, spring- 
ing up, I suppose, among simple people to whom M. le Curé 
explained the Gospel at Mass on Sundays—“ Je bon Dieu.” 

The leading idea of Ultramontanism is that of domination. 
It is a commonplace of Italian preachers of this school that Our 
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Lord now rules only over the Kingdom of Justice, having given 
over that of Mercy to His Mother. He is no longer a Saviour, 
but a Judge. Mgr. Benson softens this into “ even now more a 
Judge than a Saviour.” Mr. W. B. Yeats tells a tale of an 
English lady to whom some Irish children said, “‘ We hate Christ— 
if it were not for His Mother He would strike us dead.” This 
particular story may well seem more than doubtful, but stories of 
the kind are far too common not to have some foundation in fact. 
In Mgr. Benson’s book, for instance, we are again and again told, 
“He is no longer the Christ of gentleness and meekness,” ‘‘ He 
no longer pleads, but commands.” With this agrees the complete 
suppression in the books of the Jesuit school of that most touching 
doctrine of the Ancient Church, Our Lord’s continual Presentation 
in Heaven of His Sacrifice to the Father. This patristic doctrine 
was probably never really popular, but it has been borne down on 
the stream of tradition through all ages, and the older Catholic 
writers are full of it. To Lawrence Scupoli, to M. Olier, to Bishop 
Challoner, Our Lord continually and every moment is the Mediator. 
(No student of Christian doctrine, by the way, should neglect 
to read M. Olier’s Explication des Cérémonies de la Grande- 
Messe, published in 1671. He, however, says: “ C’est une 
proposition estrange a la pluspart des Chrestiens, de dire que 
dans le Ciel il y ait une sacrifice, je parle pour le commun des 
peuples.””) ‘To the modern Clerical, Christ is the Mediator only in 
the Mass, and even here the idea of sacrifice seems to give way 
to that of adoration, and as the terrible Judge becomes present 
the Mother is called on to intercede. The patristic doctrine was 
grasped with a large and imaginative sympathy by our own 
Tractarian leaders. It appears to me that it does not occupy 
neatly the same place in the ordinary teaching of their successors. 
It is at once obvious how discordant it is with the whole Ultramon- 
tane scheme of things. 

Mgr. Benson tells us that relief and sanity are to be found 
“in submitting to the crowned and sceptred Christ, and in 
rejecting the other.” It is not enough for him to say that the two 
things are complementary, as in the true Catholicism of the Dies 
Ire, where the “‘ King of Majesty Tremendous”? is the “ Fount of 
Pity” in the same breath; but we are to reject the Christ of the 
Gospels. 
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The Christ of Pity cast out by the Church has before now 
found a refuge in unexpected places. When the Chevalier de |g 
Barre was condemned to have his hand struck off, his tongue cut 
out, and one knows not what horrors besides, this Christ went 
to be guest with Voltaire. Christianity has been fulfilled in the 
protests of those who considered themselves its enemies against the 
crimes done in its name. The whole Christianity was gloriously 
expressed of old in such figures as St. Martin or the great §t, 
Ambrose. This Christianity has always lived on, one believes, in 
the great mass of the Christian people. It will continue to do 0, 
for it has in it a principle of life which even the follies and mis- 
representations of its official guardians cannot destroy. 


R. L. Gags. 


THE PORT OF LONDON UNDER THE 
NEW REGIME 


In January 1903 and January 1904 the National Review 
published articles by Sir Henry Le Marchant dealing with the 
question of the Port of London. His chief object in writing the 
articles was to refute the statements frequently made as to the 
decadence of London as a port, and to discuss Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
Bill for the reconstitution of the authorities governing the port. 
The National Review was at that time alone amongst the 
monthly reviews in ventilating opinion on a subject which it 
recognised affected the well-being of more people in London 
than many others which attract more prominent attention in 
the London Press. 

Since those articles were written much has happened. The 
Bill of the Unionist Government was withdrawn. There was an 
interval of three years inactivity on the part of that Government 
and the Liberal Government which succeeded it, ended by the 
introduction of a Bill by Mr. Lloyd George which he carried in 
the Session of 1908 with the assistance of both parties. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s scheme was founded upon the lines of Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s, but there were two important differences, viz., the 
dock undertakings were purchasable by agreement instead of 
by arbitration, and the provision for rate aid to which Sir Henry 
Le Marchant had pointed out objections was omitted. Terms 
were agreed between Mr. Lloyd George and the Dock Companies 
in the early stages of the Bill, so that when the Port of London 
Authority came into office on March 31, 1909, it was at once 
free to administer the docks as well as the river. 

The Authority has just issued its second annual report, and 
the object of the present article is to give some information as 
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to the Authority’s operations since its inception, and to offer some 
remarks upon questions of public interest in connection with them, 

First, as to the business of the port. There are still illusions 
on this point. In spite of the publication of figures time after 
time, there is an assumption in many minds that London has been 
for many years a dying port and that the Port Authority was 
established rather to save the wreck of London’s trade than 
with any hopes of ever developing it. This is one unfortunate 
result of the agitation which was set up in order to induce Parlia- 
ment to legislate. The plain truth is that, year after year, London’s 
trade advanced under the rule of the Dock Companies, and it is 
satisfactory now to report that under the rule of the Port 
Authority it has continued to advance at a greater rate than 
in the years immediately preceding its establishment. The 
Board of Trade returns show that the net register tonnage of 
shipping, foreign and coastwise, entering the Port of London 
(the standard of comparison adopted by the Royal Commission 
of 1900 is the tonnage entering a port) amounted in 1910 to 
18,631,000 tons. Ten years before, it was 15,553,000 tons. Of 
this increase of 3,078,000 tons 1,275,000 tons are referable to 
the years 1909 and 1910. 

It may be useful to give the figures of other ports for 1910: 


London : . . . 18,631,000 
Hamburg . ; ; . 12,657,000 
Antwerp. ‘ ‘ . 12,654,000 
Liverpool . F : . 10,882,000 
Rotterdam . . . . 10,659,000 
Marseilles . P ‘ . 9,441,000 
Southampton ; . . 5,811,000 


It may be contended that some of the ports mentioned show 
a larger rate of increase in the ten years than that shown by 
London. This is true, but it must be remembered that the 
general trade of the countries served by those ports shows a 
higher rate of increase than the trade of the United Kingdom. 
Again, some of the increased tonnage is due to the fact that 
a larger percentage of part cargo and passenger steamers uses 
the other ports than was formerly the case. Such vessels swell 
tonnage figures while bringing little revenue to the port or its 
inhabitants. 
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Shipping is only one element of prosperity to a port. The 
manipulation of the cargoes, the storage of goods, the thousand 
and one operations involved in the preparations for marketing 
goods—these are the transactions which the Port Authority 
sets itself out to encourage within its area. These transactions 
involve others, such as insurance and financing, not lucrative to 
the Authority itself, but of the greatest importance to the City 
of London. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find that during these 
last two years the figures show that London has received its 
share of the general increase in the imports and exports of the 
country. The value of goods imported and exported for the 
Port of London, excluding coastwise, was, in 1910, £360,400,000 
as compared with £267,400,000 in 1900. Of this increase of 
£93,000,000, £62,000,000 is referable to the two years of the 
Authority’s administration. In such articles as tea, wool, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, india-rubber, and other valuable produce, 
London is more than maintaining its position as a market, whilst 
as a distributing-centre (in spite of the railway rates handicap 
which the Authority hopes to get removed shortly), its position, 
especially in regard to refrigerated meat, has been materially 
bettered. Even in the business of warehousing goods, substantial 
progress is shown, notwithstanding the fact that this is a class 
of business which during some recent years has been stationary, 
and in some branches of trade even retrograde, owing to the 
increase of facilities for the transmission of goods direct to their 
destinations. 

Secondly, as to port extension—the chief question which in- 
fluenced the Government in taking the control of the docks out of 
the hands of the companies and to appoint the new Authority. 
One problem involved was the deepening of the river. The Authority 
has decided upon a programme under which the channel from 
the Nore to the Royal Albert Dock, a distance of thirty-seven 
miles, will be deepened to 30 ft. at low water with a width of 
from 600 to 1000 ft., while above the Royal Albert Dock con- 
siderable improvements will be made both in the width and 
depth of the channels. It is often forgotten that there is a tide 
on the Thames varying from 17 to 20 ft. above the low-water 
level. The above programme when completed will enable 
vessels requiring a depth of water of 47 ft. to reach the Albert 
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Dock twice on every day of the year, whilst up to the Surrey 
Docks the river will be available to vessels requiring 37 ft. There 
is no port in the world where such a length of deep river chann¢ 
is at the service of shipping. The total amount of material t 
be removed from the river is 20,000,000 cubic yards. The 
dredging-plant required has already been ordered, costing nearly 
£500,000, and much of it is now at work. It is estimated that 
the working capacity of the plant is 5,000,000 yards per annum, 
and allowing for contingencies the channels should be completed 
within five years from the present date at a cost of about 
£1,100,000. 

The question of the accommodation for shipping within the 
Port of London entails more complex considerations than that 
of the deepening of the river. The provision of such accon- 
modation had, prior to the establishment of the Port Authority, 
been left entirely to private enterprise, and as a consequence 
there had been no settled policy in the methods of development, 
Wharves provided by private venturers or by shipping com- 
panies themselves had grown up alongside the docks belonging 
to the public companies. Some of the docks had been made 
without reference to the requirements of trade, and there had 
been extraordinary vacillation in the policy of the Dock Com- 
panies. The first modern dock—the West India Dock—was 
made on the Isle of Dogs in 1799, so far away from London that 
it had to be fortified by walls and ditches and garrisoned every 
night. For the next dock made—the London Dock—the site 
chosen was Wapping. Following this was the East India Dock 
at Blackwall, lower down the river than the West India Dock. 
Then, in 1828, came the St. Katharine Dock, nearer the city 
than the London Dock. A further development of this see-saw 
policy .brought into existence the Victoria Dock at West Ham 
in 1850, responded to twenty years later by the South-West 
India Dock at Poplar. The Albert Dock opened in 1880 was the 
natural development of the Victoria Dock. But the East and 
West India Dock Company took a more distracting step when, 
in 1886, they opened the Tilbury Dock twenty-five miles below 
London Bridge. 

Meanwhile other ideas have been propounded for the guidance 
of those responsible for the port. The barrage is one of these. 
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It gained some popularity with amateurs for a short moment, 
but has never been treated seriously by any one who knows the 
conditions of working in the port. Another more attractive 
scheme is that of river quays or jetties—which has been per- 
sistently advocated at intervals ever since the Port of London 
question became a live subject. No one can deny that such 
accommodation might be useful to certain trades, especially 
to ships carrying bulk cargoes or calling to land or load a small 
portion of their cargoes. But there are difficulties in carrying 
out any large scheme of river quays on the Thames, not the least 
being that of securing suitable sites on the Essex bank, the 
only practicable bank at the present time. Mr. F. Palmer, the 
Chief Engineer of the Authority, has also stated that contrary to 
the general impression, such quays are more expensive to con- 
struct than dock quays for similar accommodation, the principal 
cause being due to the 20 ft. rise of tide. The fact that Antwerp, 
whose example is usually cited in favour of river quays, is now 
sarrying out an enormous dock scheme in preference to extensions 
on the Scheldt, may perhaps suggest to uninstructed opinion 
that the obvious advantages of river quays are not unaccom- 
panied by serious drawbacks. 

The conclusion arrived at by the Authority has been that, for 
the present, the new accommodation for shipping should be 
afforded by the extension of the dock system, leaving for further 
consideration, the provision of jetties or quays for such vessels 
as require riverside facilities. 

During last spring a comprehensive scheme of dock extensions 
was prepared by the Chief Engineer and submitted to the 
Authority by the Chairman, Lord Devonport, involving a total 
expenditure of upwards of £14,000,000. The mention of this 
large figure has given the impression in some quarters that the 
Authority was recommended to enter upon the whole of this 
expenditure at once. There is no foundation for such an impres- 
sion, and it may be pointed out in this connection that the public 
have the best guarantee against hasty or speculative expenditure 
in the fact that the majority of the Port Authority represent, 
and are themselves, large payers of dues and charges, which 
would have to be increased if the earnings were insufficient 
to meet outgoings. What has been sanctioned so far in the 
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matter of dock extensions has been a new dock to the south 
of the Albert Dock, the reconstruction of the South West India 
Dock, and some badly needed improvements at the East and 
West India Docks and at the London Dock. The total estimated 
cost of these works is £3,900,000. The reconstruction of the 
South West India Dock cannot be proceeded with until some 
of the other works are completed, and it will be at least five 
years before the whole of the capital moneys indicated will 
be required. The only other capital commitments involving 
any large liability are £600,000 for city warehouses and. offices, 
which will prove a good investment, and £200,000 for the 
purchase of 350 acres of land at East Ham to the north of the 
Albert Dock. This land will ultimately be required for what 
will be the largest single dock in the port or in the world. Few 
buildings are on the site now, and it will be acquired for one- 
tenth of what would have to be paid if it were allowed to be 
built on. 

Adding together the amounts required for river, docks, and 
land, the total capital outlay contemplated is £5,800,000. It is 
unlikely that any additions to this amount will be made for 
several years except on relatively small works immediately 
remunerative. 

It will be observed that the principal dock work to be under- 
taken is that to the south of the Royal Albert Dock. The 
choice of extension lay between Tilbury Dock and the Albert 
Dock. From the shipowners’ point of view, Tilbury would prob- 
ably be more convenient and in certain trades Tilbury presents 
no inconvenience to the merchant, but the Authority is of 
opinion that in the main the general interests of the trade of a 
port are better served by bringing vessels as near as practicable 
to the point of final delivery of their cargoes, and has therefore 
decided to make the new dock in the locality where most large 
ocean-going steamers are at present accommodated, or in the 
words of Lord Devonport—“In the heart centre of the Port 
of London.” This South Albert Dock will be constructed on 
the site a portion of which was bought for the purpose by the 
London and India Docks Company some ten years ago, and the 
new works will be in active progress this spring. The dock 
will have a quay length of 9200 ft., sufficient to berth eighteen 
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large ocean-going vessels. The depth of the main dock will 
be maintained at 38 ft. The entrance lock will be 800 ft. long 
with a width of 100 ft. and a depth of 45 ft. at high-water spring 
tides. There will be a dry dock of corresponding dimensions. 
Vessels of 35,000 tons, that is about as large as the Lusitania, 
will be able to use the dock, and the dry dock will supply what 
the Thames does not now possess, a dock where battleships of 
the largest size can be received at all times, which with existing 
facilities will enable such ships to be both built and repaired in 
the Port of London. 

The south side of the new dock will be furnished with a 
narrow quay parallel to the main quay with sufficient room for 
barges to lie between the two quays—the object being that the 
cranes erected on the narrow quay and used to discharge vessels 
shall be able to deliver goods either into the dock sheds or into 
barges, or that, if so desired, goods may be delivered from the 
sheds into barges while the discharge of the vessel is proceeding, 
Such a scheme should satisfy the demand for better facilities for 
barge delivery and remove one of the causes of complaint against 
the London barge system—so cheap and efficient, but hitherto 
involving delays which the more expensive rail or road traction 
avoids. It goes without saying that the new dock will be fitted 
with every modern form of crane and other equipment. A 
passenger landing-stage at Tilbury is also under consideration. 

A complaint has been made as to the delay in beginning the 
new dock. The public generally has not realised under what 
conditions the new Authority entered upon its duties. It 
was not constituted until nine days before it was called upon 
to take charge of the river and docks. Of its thirty members, 
only seven had had any experience on the Thames Conservancy 
and only three had taken any part in the management of the 
docks. In those nine days all the arrangements for amalgamating 
and carrying on the work of the Conservancy, the Watermen’s 
Company, and the three Dock Companies had to be prepared. 
The transfer took place with so little friction that most of the 
public doing business in the port were unaware at the actual 
moment of any change taking place—a feat of management 
extremely creditable to Mr. Philipson and his staff. But one 
consequence of the short time allowed was that for long after 
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March 31, 1909, the Authority was occupied in settling questions 
of organisation which could have been much more quickly dealt 
with if the Authority had been allowed three months breathing. 
space before that date. The question of improvements had 
to be subordinated for the time being to the duty of carrying 
on the day to day work of the port, and to the necessity of 
obtaining the power to raise dues on goods for the purpose of 
raising capital. It can hardly be doubted, however, that the 
time occupied in finally settlmg the plans of the new works has 
not been without its advantages. If it has delayed the com. 
pletion of much needed works it has at least given more 
opportunity for digesting the schemes, and the public will in the 
long run get more suitable and cheaper accommodation. One 
most useful improvement which was sanctioned in the early days 
of the Authority and which has been lost sight of by our critics 
is mentioned in the recent annual report of the Authority, viz, 
the new pumping-station at the Royal Albert Dock, which will 
be at work by next May. The new plant will pump 17,000,000 
gallons of water per hour, and will enable the level of the water 
in the Victoria and Albert Docks to be permanently raised by 
2 it. 6 in., an enormous convenience to the ocean-going shipping 
now using these docks. 

Then there is the criticism that London is now a dearer 
port than under the régime of the Dock Companies. The general 
statement that charges on goods are higher than they were is 
true, though on some goods, and especially in the working out 
charges on grain, substantial reductions have been made. So 
far as the recent increase of 74 per cent. on dock charges is 
concerned, the blame, if any, must rest upon the demands of 
labour. There has been an increase of about 15 per cent. for 
wages, and, being obliged to pay its debts, the Authority has 
to ask traders to find the money. While, however, it is satisfied 
with a 74 per cent. increase, Liverpool and Hull have been 
compelled to ask 10 per cent. Charges on shipping have been 
revised and the net result, even after the strike, is to leave the 
total sum paid by this section of trade much what it was under 
the Dock Companies. The criticism is, however, probably 
directed to the fact that the Authority now levies some £300,000 
a year in port charges on goods, which were not payable before 
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March 31, 1909. Here the short answer is that the Port of 
London Act requires the Authority to improve the port, and 
that the only means furnished by Parliament is the power to 
impose port dues on goods. This answer meets with the response 
that the whole of the £300,000 is not yet wanted for the purpose 
indicated. The defence of the Port Authority for raising this 
sum is the absolute necessity for keeping the Port of London 
financially strong if new capital is to be raised on favourable 
terms. The actual revenue of the Conservancy and Dock 
Companies on the transfer hardly balanced the charge for interest 
on the stock, and the Authority therefore came to the conclusion 
that in order to provide against possible deficits caused by 
losses from bad trade, competition, accident, and other con- 
tingencies, it was imperative that the reserve fund of £1,000,000 
to be formed under the Act should be at once established and 
raised to a substantial amount, before the interest on new works 
during construction and development became a burdensome 
charge on the annual revenue. In the long run the traders of 
London are more likely to secure lower charges by the Authority 
maintaining a sound financial position from the first. The 
Authority has endeavoured by means of negotiation with the 
interests affected to adjust the new dues on goods so as to avoid 
the possibility of driving trade from the port, and no evidence 
has been produced to show that the dues, which are spread over 
£400,000,000 of trade, have yet been detrimental to its interests. 

During the taxi cab strike it was stated in a responsible 
quarter that owing to the port regulations, only three days’ 
supply of petrol was stored in London. The statement needs 
verification, but there is in any case some misunderstanding. 
The Port Authority has no jurisdiction even in its own docks 
as regards storage, the licensing powers on land being in the 
hands of the local authority, which, in the County of London, is 
the London County Council. The only duty cast upon the 
Port Authority as the successors of the Thames Conservancy 
is to regulate the transit of petrol on the River Thames. The 
regulations now in force provide that sea-going vessels importing 
petrol shall discharge their cargoes below Thames Haven, and 
that above that point the transit shall be in barges licensed by 
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barge. But there is no limit to the number of barges which May 
be brought up to London, and consequently no limit so far ag 
the Authority is concerned, to the quantity which may be stored 
in London. The charge against the Authority therefore falls 
to the ground. The real objection of the oil importers, who 
complain of the Authority’s regulations as vexatious, is to the 
cost of conveying petrol by barge as compared with what it 
would be if vessels were allowed to come up the river and dis- 
charge the petrol direct into their storage tanks. The question 
involved is a simple one to state, but a difficult one to answer, 
Is any saving in the cost of petrol in London worth the risk of 
bringing petrol vessels up to London? The contention on the 
part of the importers is that the present method involves more 
risk than the navigation of a steamer. The practical advisers 
of the Authority have hitherto thought otherwise. The 
Authority has no wish to obstruct any trade, especially one 
which promises such expansion, and through a special committee 
it is collecting evidence from all quarters as to the expediency 
of modifying its regulations. But the public would never forgive 
any relaxation of regulations which are their main protection 
against such a catastrophe as the explosion of petrol gas alongside 
a London wharf, or the escape of 9000 tons of burning petrol into 
a river crowded with hundreds of vessels of all kinds. 

The most urgent question dealt with has been the recent 
labour troubles in the port. Though these troubles did not 
commence in London, they were not unexpected. Every 
generation of docker has its strike. In 1872 there was a general 
strike of dock labour in London, ending in wages being increased 
from 4d. to 5d. an hour. The great strike of 1889 is more in 
people’s memories and often quoted. The minimum wage was 
then raised from 5d. to 6d., but the movement was directed as 
much against the casual conditions of employment as in further- 
ance of the demand for better pay. The strike of August last, so far 
as London was concerned, was on the point of wages only, and 
did not take place until after the men’s leaders had signed and 
the men ratified an agreement, the principal item of which was 
that the minimum rate of wages should be raised by 1d. per 
hour. The subsequent repudiation of the agreement was not a 
general one in the Authority’s docks, and the strike failed. 
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So much is written and believed about the hopeless condition 
of the dock labourer that the public will probably be surprised 
to hear the facts about his conditions of employment under the 
Port Authority. Only 20 per cent. of the Authority’s work is 
now done by non-weekly men, the other 80 per cent. being 
done by men receiving regular weekly wages. These men earn 
from 34s. to 38s. per week. They get all the statutory holidays with 
pay, and a week’s annual holiday also with pay; and nearly half of 
them get half-pay during sickness, with a pension varying from 6s. 
to 15s. a week on giving up work through old age or sickness. No one 
grudges the recent increase of pay accorded to the men, but it must 
be pointed out that this rate of pay compares with about 31s. 6d. 
a week in the Hamburg docks, and 30s. in Antwerp, where, so 
far, the rate of wages has scarcely altered. It will be evident 
that such a difference will operate still further to the detriment 
of London in its struggle with its Continental rivals, and that, 
while it remains, the National Transport Workers’ Federation, 
which claims to settle Continental wages as well as wages in 
British ports, is at the moment assisting German and Belgian 
ports against London, and thereby injuring the London docker. 

One effect of the strike last August has been a considerable 
loss of business to the port, a tale which the returns for 1911-12 
will tell next April. For the four months ended July 31 there 
had been shown an increase of 323,000 tons in the shipping 
paying port tonnage dues. For the four months ending 
November 30 there was a decrease of 191,000 tons, so that for 
the eight months, there is a gain of only 132,000 tons instead 
of 646,000 tons which might have been anticipated. The 
Port Authority’s dry docks alone have suffered to the extent 
of 260,000 tons owing to the prolonged shipwrights’ strike. 
The private dry docks have equally suffered. The men’s leaders 
flatter themselves that what business was coming must eventually 
come, and that these heavy losses are only temporary. This 
is a natural assumption, but shipping tonnage diverted does 
not necessarily come again. Traders manage on such occasions 
in the same way as the housewife, who on a wet Saturday does 
with less shopping than on a fine one. In the case of a port 
there is always the further possibility that trade having found 
a new road, may be induced to use it regularly. There is much 
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more risk of this happening at London, where business is of an 
entrepot character, than at ports which are transit ports only, 
and it is to be hoped that the leaders in their eagerness to assist 
labour to better conditions will not ignore this aspect of the 
situation. 

In conclusion, I may venture to say that little has occurred 
since April 1909 to confirm the apprehensions of those who 
thought that under a public authority the Port of London stood 
to lose trade and efficiency. As has been shown, the volume of 
trade has increased. A comprehensive scheme of improvement 
of the port has been sanctioned and is being actively proceeded 
with. As constituted, the Authority represents every interest 
in fair proportions, and no one interest, or even any likely com- 
bination of interests, has the power of running the port for its 
own advantage. Every three years the members retire from 
office, and are subject to re-appointment by their constituents, 
There is, therefore, no danger of the management getting dull 
or effete. The only cause for misgiving is the labour position. 
It is not only the question of the cost of labour, but the in- 
stability of arrangements made with the men and their leaders, 
Whilst this uncertainty remains, the high reputation which has 
placed London at the head of the ports of the world must be 
jeopardised. 


J. G. BRooDBANE. 


THE THREATENED RAID ON THE 
NAVY ESTIMATES 


Tue translation of Mr. Winston Churchill from the Home Office 
to the Admiralty has swiftly been followed by reports in the 
Radical Press that the Navy Estimates for the coming year 
are to be heavily reduced. This, if true, is deplorable news and 
the worst possible beginning of Mr. Churchill’s administration. 
In the past he distinguished himself as an enemy of the Two- 
Power Standard. The “ manifesto” against that standard which 
he issued in April 1909 was granted a place of honour in the 
Anglophobe German Press. But it was hoped and believed by 
many of his political opponents that he had outgrown his babyish 
attitude of antagonism to the force which guarantees Britain’s 
safety. ‘The Navy and the country were led to suppose when he 
moved from the Home Office that he would take immediate steps 
to secure our position at sea, and that the last thing of which 
he dreamed was to cut down the outlay on the fleet. Yet we are 
informed in the columns of the Daily News that not only will 
two millions of the none too large amount voted for the Navy 
in the present year be left unexpended, but also that a further 
two millions will be retrenched from the Navy Estimates of the 
coming year. The only qualification accompanying this alarm- 
ing announcement is that, if the German naval programme is 
increased, so also will be the British. 

The “ saving ” of two millions in the estimates of the present 
year is incomprehensible and criminal when the Navy has so many 
and such varied needs, and when the danger of war is still so great. 
If it be said that the railway strike and the labour troubles of the 
summer retarded shipbuilding during July and August and 
prevented the expenditure of the amount voted, we may ask why 
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the money saved could not have been diverted from shipbuilding 
to the provision of docks and bases for the fleet, which are g 
urgently required. Two far-reaching changes have marked the 
opening years of the twentieth century, and have rendered obsolete 
our system of naval bases. In the first place the construciion 
of a gigantic fleet by Germany, and its concentration in the North 
Sea, has compelled the British Navy to change front. In the 
second place the size of warships has doubled. To neither 
change has our Navy adapted itself. Twenty years ago, when 
the French Navy was our one serious rival, our bases and dock- 
yards were admirably disposed from the strategic view. Facing 
the French coast, and looking south, we had a long line of dock- 
yards : Sheerness, with Chatham at the eastern end of our front; 
the great establishments of Portsmouth and Devonport in the 
centre, with the fine enclosed harbour of Portland as a concen- 
tration point; and in the extreme west the minor bases of Pem- 
broke, Queenstown, and Berehaven. This system of dockyards 
was the creation of a century, but its value has been greatly im- 
paired by the change of front from the Atlantic to the North Sea. 
If we turn to a map of the North Sea, we find that a similar 
distribution of bases would require a naval dockyard with re- 
sources equal to those of Portsmouth in the centre of our front, 
on the Humber or on the Tyne; another dockyard corresponding 
to Devonport on the Forth; and minor bases answering to Pem- 
broke and Queenstown at Cromarty and Thurso or Kirkwall. Of 
our older dockyards, Chatham-Sheerness alone is well placed 
for the needs of North Sea warfare, and unfortunately Chatham 
is so difficult of access to our large modern ships that its value 
has been gravely impaired, while Sheerness is indifferently 
equipped. At Rosyth a new dockyard is under leisurely con- 
struction, but it will not be completed before the close of 1916, 
and it will then be quite inadequate to our needs. Apart from 
Rosyth and Sheerness, there is no other provision made or making 
on the coast for the docking and repair of the large modern ships, 
though there is one dock in private hands on the Tyne, capable of 
accommodating our older “ Dreadnoughts,” but not the newest 
ships of super-“ Dreadnought” type now building. 

When in 1905 the German Admiralty decided to build monster 
battleships, the British Government and Admiralty should have 
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faced the new situation thus created. They should have taken 
steps to provide the docks and bases required by a strong British 
North Sea fleet. As a matter of fact they shut their eyes 
deliberately to the Navy’s needs. Work at Rosyth was postponed. 
The Estimates were heavily reduced on the excuse that the 
British ‘ Dreadnought” policy had “ paralysed” other Powers. 
The plans of the German Admiralty were treated with open 
derision, and the country was told that Germany could not 
maintain ‘“‘Dreadnoughts’” in the North Sea because she had neither 
harbours nor docks for them. A policy of procrastination was 
adopted. Very different were the methods of the German 
Admiralty. Before it built its new ships, it set to work to provide 
the necessary harbours and docks for them, with the result that 
to-day the German Fleet is admirably equipped in both respects 
on the North Sea littoral. At Brunsbuettel there are two huge 
docks now constructing. At Hamburg is a floating-dock ready, 
capable of taking the largest ship yet designed, and another 
constructing. At Bremerhaven is one large dry dock complete 
and a second completing. At Wilhelmshaven there are three 
dry docks complete in the Admiralty yard, and a large floating- 
dock under contruction. Other floating-docks are building, but 
already Germany is able to dock five of her largest ‘“Dreadnoughts ” 
simultaneously in North Sea waters; and in the near future she 
will be able to dock ten or twelve. At the same time the North 
Sea-Baltic Canal is being enlarged to permit the passage of the 
largest ships, and thus to enable the resources of Kiel to be used 
by the German fleet in the North Sea. The cost of this widening, 
which is a purely naval measure, has not been placed upon the 
German Navy Estimates. At Wilhelmshaven a great harbour, 
secure against torpedo and submarine attack, has been con- 
structed in the face of unfavourable hydrographic conditions. 
And the whole German North Sea coast has been covered with 
fortifications of extraordinary strength. Heligoland is one vast 
battery, designed to support the German torpedo craft. 

On the British side not only was the provision of fresh docks 
and bases neglected, but also our existing system of North Sea 
defences was grievously weakened. Guns were removed; mines 
were scrapped. The warning of history was disregarded. Mr. 
Corbett has pointed out that even in our greatest days at sea our 
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commercial ports and minor bases were protected by batteries of 
sufficient strength to keep a chance cruiser at a respectable distance, 
Notwithstanding this in 1905 the Admiralty assumed that 
fortifications were not required, and that no fear of hostile raids 
need be entertained as the British Navy in war would be omii- 
present. Had it greatly increased the strength of the sea-going 
fleet there might have been some excuse for this policy. But as 
a matter of fact it allowed many of the works on shore to be dis- 
mantled at the very time when it was reducing the naval pro- 
gramme. Now the results of this folly and procrastination have 
to be undone. Our naval front has to be altered. Our dock 
accommodation has to be adjusted to the increasing dimensions 
of our ships. Millions are needed for this purpose, and yet Mr. 
Churchill is going to oblige a handful of blind and _ benighted 
pacifists by raiding the sums voted for the fleet and using the 
money for Mr. Lloyd George’s wild-cat social reforms. 

The dock and harbour needs on the North Sea front may 
thus be concisely stated : 

(1) A cruiser and destroyer base, adequately protected, at 
Kirkwall, for the work of watching the stretch of water between 
the Orkneys and the Norwegian coast, and preventing the egress 
of German commerce-destroyers in this quarter. 

(2) Asecure and well-defended base for our battleship divisions 
in the neighbourhood of Cromarty, with a dock and repair facilities. 

(3) The rapid completion of the new dockyard at Rosyth, 
which is at present advancing so slowly that it will not be ready 
before the autumn of 1916, by which time the command of the 
North Sea may have passed from our hands. 

(4) The construction of docks capable of accommodating the 
largest warships on the Tyne and the Humber. If the Admiralty 
had been willing to co-operate with private enterprise it might 
already have secured the commencement of the docks required at 
these two points with comparatively little outlay. But Mr. 
McKenna, with amazing blindness, refused to give any help when 
he was approached by deputations representing the Tyne interests 
and the new dock at Immingham. A great chance was thus thrown 
away and two years were lost. 

The strategical danger which arises from the faulty disposition 
of our docks and dockyards, situated as they are at one extremity 
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of our front, was illustrated in the most telling fashion during the 
recent Morocco crisis. 

The proper place for our North Sea Fleet or Home Fleet is 
obviously the North Sea. But in the absence of docking and 
repair facilities in North Sea waters it becomes necessary from 
time to time to withdraw certain of the units in the Home Fleet 
and to send them to the Channel ports. The result is that grave 
risk is run. The main body of the Home Fleet is weakened 
if it remains in the North Sea; while if the whole fleet is withdrawn, 
in the event of a sudden outbreak of war, the initiative is given to 
an enemy. At the beginning of the Morocco crisis the First 
Division of the Home Fleet, which consists of “‘ Dreadnoughts,” 
was at Berehaven and Portland with certain of its units in dock. 
The only force of armoured ships in the North Sea was the weak 
Atlantic Fleet, with four battleships of old type and four armoured 
cruisers, and the still weaker Fourth Cruiser Squadron. This, 
by the way, disposes of the ridiculous German story that the 
British Admiralty planned a sudden attack on the German High 
Sea Fleet on its passage from the Elbe to Sogne Fjord on the 
Norwegian coast. As the German High Sea Fleet consisted of five 
“Dreadnoughts,” twelve older battleships, and three armoured 
cruisers, to say nothing of small cruisers and destroyers, it was the 
British and not the German Navy which had to fear such an 
attack. When in mid-August the First Division of the Home 
Fleet moved north to Cromarty it was short of two ships. The 
St. Vincent and Defence were left behind in the Channel ports, 
where the St. Vincent was undergoing a long refit. For nearly 
a month this division of the Home Fleet remained isolated at 
Cromarty, with only eleven armoured ships, and with no support 
at hand. If the Navy had possessed an adequately equipped 
North Sea base, the St. Vincent and Defence could have been 
refitted at that base, and a much higher degree of concentration 
would have been attained. In early September the second 
division of the Home Fleet was despatched north to the Forth, 
but without four of its armoured ships. These were detained by 
various needs in the Channel ports, and afterwards rejoined it 
one by one, giving admirable opportunities of attack in detail 
to an enterprising enemy, had hostilities broken out. If the Navy 
had possessed a proper North Sea base, the division could have 
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been sent north complete, and repairs could then have beg, 
carried out at that base. The ships detached could have rejoing 
in any emergency without protracted delay, and without running 
the risk of passing across the front of the enemy’s concentrated 
forces. 

For the moment the British Navy has so well-marked g 
superiority in battleships and battle-cruisers to the German 
available force, that the danger caused by the absence of such 
detachments may not be severely felt if sound dispositions ar 
adopted. But in the near future, when a force of “ Dreadnoughts” 
has to be despatched to the Far East—and already besides the 
Australian and New Zealand ships, one British “ Dreadnought” js 
appropriated for Far Eastern waters—and when a squadron of 
“ Dreadnoughts ” has also to be provided for the Mediterranean, 
then the peril will become extreme. It is clear that as the German 
and British strength in “‘ Dreadnoughts ” approximates and draws 
nearer the same figure, so will grow the risk of detaching two, 
three, or four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” from the main body of our fleet to 
ports some 500 or 600 miles distant, on the Channel. Such a 
detachment may give the German Admiralty the very chance 
which it seeks of striking a sudden blow. On her part, with 
ample docking facilities close at hand on her North Sea littoral, with 
a system of coast fortifications and mines so perfect as to preclude 
offensive operations on our part, and with an enormous Army, 
which renders invasion of Germany by Britain out of the question, 
Germany, for three-quarters of the year, can keep her whole 
effective strength at sea, and with her splendid system of docks 
can clean and refit her ships in the other three months. The 
British force, on the other hand, must always be weakened by 
ships absent for docking and repairs. We cannot afford to send 
a whole division into dock at once. That experiment was tried 
on the eve of the voyage of the Russian Fleet through North Sea 
waters in 1904 in the case of the cruiser squadron, with the 
result that a grave emergency arose and found our fleet quite 
unprepared. But if the docking of our ships can be carried out 
in the North Sea, then rapid concentration in an international 
crisis is facilitated, and there is no need to withdraw our forces 
from waters in which they should be always ready to mect attack. 
The whole strategical situation will be changed. 
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Moreover we have to consider the special conditions which will 
mark a conflict in the North Sea. The current naval view is 
that the main strength of our fleet will be kept in some sheltered 
base till the enemy leaves port or is definitely located at sea. This 
was the policy of the Japanese Navy in its watch of Port Arthur 
and in its operations against Admiral Rojdestvensky’s fleet. 
The Japanese ships off Port Arthur took up a position in the Elliot 
Islands which was to some extent protected by booms. Had 
the Russian destroyer flotillas shown activity, the strain of main- 
taining such a position might have become too great for the 
crews of the heavy ships. In the event of a North Sea campaign, 
we must be prepared for extreme energy on the part of the German 
torpedo flotilla, which in strength is not far below our own, so far 
as concerns modern boats. There is little doubt but that a 
desperate attack on our battle-fleet will be attempted on or before 
the outbreak of hostilities. It is therefore important that our 
battleships in the North Sea should have at their disposal some 
enclosed and sheltered harbour, where a strong squadron can lie 
in perfect security from torpedo attack and where isolated ships 
can coal and refit without danger. There is none at present. 
Yet the peril from the torpedo has certainly grown since the day 
when enclosed harbours were planned or constructed at Gibraltar, 
Malta, Portland, and Dover. If those four enclosed harbours 
were required for operations against the French Navy ten or 
twelve years ago, then an enclosed harbour in the North Sea 
is even more necessary. The German destroyer flotilla has 
developed a higher efficiency than the French ever possessed, while 
the German submarines are making signal progress. In the 
present year, for example, Germany is spending on submarines as 
much as this country, and the rapid increase in her under-water 
craft imposes on us the need for judicious precautions. 

Nor is it only in the British Isles and on the North Sea coast 
that new docks are required. Our Mediterranean bases have not 
yet been adopted to the fast-increasing dimensions of modern 
ships. In fifteen years the length of cruisers has risen from 
550 ft. to 700 ft., and the beam of battleships from 75 to 90 ft. 
As the result of that increase, the docks at Gibraltar will not 
accommodate cruisers of the Queen Mary class; and at Malta 
there is no dock which will accommodate our new super-“ Dread- 
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noughts.” This is a serious matter as within four years Austria 
will have a strong squadron of “‘ Dreadnoughts ” in the Mediter. 
ranean, and it is certain that in the near future we shall eithey 
have to detach a corresponding force of British ships to that sea 
or else to risk a great disaster, should Austria throw in her lot with 
Germany, to whom she is bound by an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Whatever the difficulties, and it must be acknowledged 
that they are serious, a dock capable of receiving our largest 
ships should be provided at Malta and another at Gibraltar. And 
the work should be taken in hand now. Four years or more, ag 
we know only too well from the example of Rosyth, are required 
for the construction of a new dry dock; and even if we start 
to-morrow, our bases in the Mediterranean may not be ready for the 
new ships by the time when the British Fleet in these waters has 
to be reorganised. But a British Fleet in the Mediterranean 
without docks will be a fleet paralysed and robbed of its efficiency, 
It will be in the same position as a motor-car without a garage 
and an inspection pit. Had the two millions which Mr. Churchill 
is to lop off this year’s estimates been applied to the provision of 
new docks and the equipment of our bases, it would have gone 
some way to meet one of the most serious weaknesses in our 
position. 

Nothing has as yet been said of certain disclosures made after 
the crisis of last year or of the coming naval programme. Yet it 
is known that when an attack by Germany on France was regarded 
as imminent, and the question of British support on land to France 
was under consideration, the British Admiralty declared itself 
unable to guarantee the safe transport of the British military forces 
across the Channel. A positive statement to that effect has been 
made by the Army and Navy Gazette, which often enjoys inspira- 
tion from the Admiralty ; and this is corroborated by certain 
statements of the Daily Telegraph’ s Naval Correspondent, though 
he goes a step further and alleges that the Admiralty flatly declined 
to effect the movement. So we are confronted with the startling 
fact that in a moment of danger the British Navy was unable to 
protect a fleet of transports on a voyage of only twenty miles. 
This is an astonishing confession of weakness, look at it as we will. 
For by Admiral Wilson’s famous memorandum on invasion, the 
British Navy was strong enough to meet any enemy with one half 
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its force, holding the other half in reserve. What had become of 
the reserve half of the fleet? Or was it not the real case that 
when the Admiralty came to face the conditions of war, it found 
that its assumptions were wrong, its estimate of; British force too 
high and of German force too low? One of two things happened. 
Either the Admiralty misused and disposed badly what force it 
possessed, or else it had not an adequate force at its disposal. 
In the second alternative, if our strength was inadequate, then the 
first duty of the Admiralty and the Government is to make it 
adequate. Mr. Churchill’s method is, it seems, to cut down the 
Estimates by two millions, and to weaken the fleet. In place of 
ordering additional ships to remedy the weakness proved in the 
crisis, he is going to retard the completion of the ships now in 
hand. That is an amazing course. In view of the fact that we 
are living in incessant peril of war it is suicidal. 

To “ economise” two millions on the programme of this year 
is badenough. But even more disquieting is the declared intention 
to reduce next year’s estimates by two millions. For one of Mr. 
Churchill’s first acts has been to announce his intention of creating 
a War Staff at the Admiralty. Till that staff has come into 
existence, till it has exhaustively examined the situation, no one 
can know what outlay can be required. It is quite certain that any 
competent staff would not permit any lessening of our efforts in 
view of the campaign against Britain which is now proceeding 
in Germany, and of the semi-official intimation that either the 
German naval programme will be increased or the construction 
of the German ships now on the stocks accelerated. If the German 
programme remains at two armoured ships annually, which is the 
figure fixed by the Navy Acts of 1900, 1906, and 1908, a British 
programme of at least five armoured ships annually will be 
needed for the next four or five years, as we have not only to 
provide for the North Sea, but also for a squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and, as has been shown, the British fleet in the North Sea 
can never be at full strength, but must always have certain of its 
units detached for docking and repairs. If the German programme 
is raised to three ships, at least six British units must be laid down 
annually. But these are not the only needs. The cruisers built 
in such large numbers for the British Navy in the ten years from 
1889 to 1898 are already obsolete and urgently need replacement. 
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Between 1889 and 1898 we laid down seventy-five vessels of this 
class. In the last ten years from 1902 to 1911, we have only begun 
forty vessels to take their place, excluding the new ships of the 
Invincible and Queen Mary types, which are designed rather for 
work in the line of battle than for commerce-protection and 
scouting. Thus the Navy is some thirty-five cruisers short: 
and to fill this gap in our forces not fewer than eight cruisers should 
be laid downeach year. As Germany is building twelve destroyers 
and as many submarines annually, and as the British Navy has to 
make provision for the Mediterranean as well as for the North 
Sea, we cannot be content with fewer than twenty-four destroyers 
andtwenty-four submarines each year. Such a programme will 
cost not less than fifteen millions annually, or the amount voted 
for the present year, so that any saving is out of the question, 

The real danger is that a War Staff may be formed of admirably 
qualified officers, but that Mr. Churchill may refuse to accept its 
advice and may, indeed, use it as a screen for “economies” in the 
same way as Lord Haldane has used his puppets of the War 
Office. If the Government will not provide the money because 
Mr. Lloyd George wants funds to bribe the proletariat, the labour 
of a War Staff in framing plans is lost. No one who looks carefully 
at the figuses can believe that in the immediate past the naval 
officers at the Admiralty have been given a free hand or granted 
the ships which are necessary for a successful war. In the four 
years 1908-11 the British votes for new construction have amounted 
to £47,750,000, from which, as we now know, two millions are to 
be retrenched. The German expenditure on new construction 
in the same period has been £41,000,000, so that the British Navy, 
far from maintaining a decided advantage, in the last four years 
has only provided about 10 per cent. more for new ships than 
Germany. Yet it is certain that no plan of campaign can be 
framed which renders British success certain with a bare superiority 
of 10 per cent.—a superiority which must be translated into an 
actual inferiority on the field of battle when the demands of com- 
merce-protection and the needs of the Mediterranean have been 
met. 

Nor can we overlook the disastrous effect which such reductions 
in our naval strength will exert in Russia and France. This 
country is in certain circumstances morally bound to render military 
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aid to France. Any weakening of its fleet will render it less able to 
give that aid, while without it France may be unable to meet 
Germany on her eastern frontier. The French people have done all 
that lies in their power to strengthen their army and fleet. As 
the result of these efforts and the high efficiency attained by the 
French army, peace has so far been maintained. But the strain 
imposed on France is so tremendous that it is doubtful whether she 
can support it indefinitely. If the British Navy is once more cut 
down, if the German Navy is permitted to approach it closely in 
strength, and if the British Army is not reorganised to meet modern 
conditions, then the dissolution of the Triple Entente is only a ques- 
tion of time. Germany, relieved from all anxiety for her frontiers 
on land, would be free to turn her whole attention to the sea and to 
double her expenditure on her fleet. The pressure on this country 
would be inordinately increased at a moment when our financial 
resources are paralysed by the vast commitments for old age 
pensions and insurance. If, then, Mr. Churchill is going abjectly 
to surrender to the so-called economists and to stint the Navy, 
he has forfeited all claim to confidence, shaken the Entente, sown 
the seeds of certain disaster to the British Empire, and enormously 
encouraged the German Admiralty in its aggressive plans. Could 


a single Minister have worked more mischief in two months of 
office had he been deliberately serving the interests of our 
enemies? Yet the bitter fact remains that no official contradic- 
tion of the Daily News’ mischievous report has been forthcoming, 
and that Mr. Churchill has allowed sentence on himself to go by 
default, trusting to his power of hypnotising the Unionist Press. 
IGNOTUS. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE debate on the Address in the Canadian House of Commons 
has served to confirm the favourable impression formed of the 
personnel of Mr. Borden’s Cabinet. The new Minister of Finance, 
Mr. White, who represents the dissentient Liberals in the Cabinet, 
has proved himself a shrewd and forcible speaker, and his con- 
tribution to the discussion on Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Amendment 
(which was rejected by 121 votes to 77), described by him 
as “a funeral oration over Reciprocity” was in the end 
applauded from both sides of the House. He began a 
remarkable speech by emphatically denying that he was the 
representative in the new Administration of any trust or 
merger as had been said by certain Liberals whose charges, it 
must be admitted, have not been taken very seriously by the 
general public. He pointed out that the Reciprocity Convention 
was really a reversal of the policy of Canada for the Canadians 
set forth in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s speech on the introduction of 
the National Transcontinental Railway Bill, in which the 
immediate construction of the line was advocated on the score 
that a large portion of the trade of Western Canada would 
otherwise be diverted to the United States. The refusal to 
ratify the agreement was the best advertisement Canada had 
ever received in the Mother Country, whence nearly all the 
capital for Canada’s industrial expansion had been derived, 
and his conclusion was that September 21, the date of the 
General Election, had seen the best day’s work done since the 
making of Confederation. 

There can be no doubt whatever that a large number of the 
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Liberals who were unwilling for various reasons to secede from 
their party during the recent campaign would be glad to see the 
plank of Reciprocity pulled out of the official platform and cast 
into the fire of oblivion. Until this anti-National and anti- 
Imperial heresy is abandoned, the party must continue to lose 
oround in every part of the Dominion. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
cannot of course recant, and since he must be permitted to 
retain the leadership as long as he chooses to do so, there is no 
way out for the present from the pit into which the party 
fortunes have fallen. It is impossible to avoid comparing the 
position of the ex-Prime Minister at the present moment with that 
of Mr. Balfour after the débdcle of 1906 which, in the opinion of 
Canadian observers of British politics, was the penalty paid by 
the Unionist Party for their leader’s postponement of the 
inevitable appeal to an electorate that had ceased to regard 
the old order of political mandarins as the representatives by 
a species of right divine of the essential conservatism of the British 
people. Sir Wilfrid and his ancients do not as yet see that they will 
never again return to power, that the future of Liberalism is in the 
hands of newmen with new ideas, who are even now prepared to 
reconstruct the shattered fabric of their organisation on the old 
basis of a reasoned Imperialism. Unless Sir Wilfrid resigns the 
leadership, which is highly improbable, the routed party must go 
on advocating a dead and damned cause until the next General 
Election (1915 or 1916), when the folly and futility of such persis- 
tence will result in a much more severe defeat than that of 1911, 
a defeat which would leave their parliamentary forces too weak 
even to fulfil the functions of an Opposition effciently. There 
will not be enough of them to carry on the daily business of 
criticism if the ex-Prime Minister is still the official leader 
when the country is again asked to deliver judgment on the 
question of Imperialism v. Americanism, which has already 
been settled for the third time of asking. 

In 1896, after the Liberal victory, some of the Conservative 
members in the House would now and again make the pathetic 
mistake of speaking of themselves as “ the Government,” for- 
getting for the moment that their long reign at Ottawa was at 
an end. The same inability to realise that they are no longer 
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the attitude of Mr. W. 8. Fielding and other veterans, who came 
in on the ground-floor, so to speak, of the company of politicians 
now declared bankrupt and refused its discharge for a term of 
years. Mr. Fielding thought it necessary to visit New York 
and apologise before the Canadian Club of that clangorous city 
for Canada’s refusal to enter into reciprocal trade relations 
with the United States. To judge from the tone of his speech 
(which is said to have been enthusiastically received by his 
audience), he could not keep on remembering that he was no 
longer a Cabinet Minister and an official representative of the 
Canadian people, but merely a private citizen without either 
a message or a mandate. His speech would have been in order 
if it had been an apologia pro vitis suis ; being in matter and 
manner an apology for the action of the Canadian nation in 
heeding the warning, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, and refusing 
to sell their national birthright the vast majority of Canadian 
patriots regard it as in the nature of an impertinence. It is 
not within the competence of Mr. Fielding or any other of the 
dismissed Ministers to assume the functions of an ambassador 
to the United States where, by the way, Canadian Reciprocity is 
no longer a political issue, the breach between President Taft 
and ex-President Roosevelt being now the chief subject of con- 
troversy between the various groups into which the Republican 
Party has been resolved by the force of circumstances. Moreover, 
in his address at Halifax, a statesmanlike utterance, the Canadian 
Prime Minister had assured Americans that Canada is as friendly 
as ever to the United States and willing to trade with them, 
though not in the way proposed by the Laurier Administration. 
There is no denying that the rejection of the Reciprocity proposals 
came as a great surprise to many Americans and was resented 
by some of them. But the resentment is no longer obvious, 
though it may work inwardly for a time and cause friction in 
small matters. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OUR MILITARY UNPREPAREDNESS 
To the Editor of Tut Nationat REVIEW 


Sir,—Had it been possible for an Army debate to have taken place in the 
House of Lords during the current session, I should, in that House itself,! have 
urged the nation, in view of the recent crisis, to consider the real state of the 
Army and its unpreparedness for war. The opportunity for a regular debate 
is too uncertain, and the matter is pressing; I therefore take such means as are 
in my power to warn my fellow countrymen of the position in which they 
actually stand, 

In the debate which took place in the House of Lords last April, the defects 
of our existing Army, whether as a force intended for the defence of these 
islands or for military operations abroad, were exposed by several speakers. As 
regards the Regular Army, I pointed out that it had been reduced by over 
thirty thousand men. And I insisted that the Territorial Force, as at present 
constituted, is not of the slightest use for war purposes, and that it never can 
be until the infantry are taught to use their rifles with skill, and the artillery 
to work their guns rapidly and scientifically; and until the Yeomanry can 
shoot as well as the infantry, and are mounted upon horses they are accustomed 
to ride and know how to look after. 

I expected that some attempt would have been made during the debate to 
refute these charges. I hoped that we should have been told what were the 
grounds for the faith of the Government in the efficiency of the Army— 
especially the Territorial portion of that Army—to perform the part assigned 
to it in the event of war, and, failing such refutation, I hoped that the country 
would have demanded an inquiry as to the state of its military forces. 

Neither the expectation nor my hopes have been fulfilled. 

The Secretary of State for War gave the House another instructive exposi- 
tion of his own inexhaustible optimism ; but neither he nor any speaker on his 
side said a word in refutation of my statements, or gave us any reasons for 
their faith. 

It is, however, idle to criticise a Minister or Ministers. So long as a nation 
itself is supinely indifferent to the real condition of its Army and of its Navy, 
there will be found politicians to assure that nation that it may persist in its 
apathy unpunished, and that in the day of battle “all will be well.” Itis a 
maxim of history. Iam not blind to the extremely complex problems which 
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confront this nation—problems arising from the necessity of social reform 
—problems arising from new situations in Imperial politics—problems arising 
from the imperative need of a readjustment of the Navy and the Army, Ing 
letter published in many newspapers on the 9th of October last I dealt with 
these problems, but there are enough signs that; in 1911 as in 1793, the action 
of foreign nations will not permit our interior politics to develop according to 
the law of logic or the wishes of our statesmen. By a fortunate juncture 
within these few weeks, England, without the bloody test of war, has had the 
opportunity of discovering, as in a flash, the truth about her Navy and Army, 
and with your forbearance, I will attempt to lay before the nation some of the 
results of that supine indifference and of the blind acceptance of the reiterated 
assurances that an Army raised on Lord Haldane’s principle is enough to ensure 
the safety of these islands. 

First of all, it has encouraged a general slackness throughout the Service, for 
inefficiency always breeds inefliciency. We have, I say, just been on the brink 
of a great war; yet, what is the condition of even our Regular Army? I have 
no hesitation in saying that, in many most important respects, the Regular Army 
is not fitted for war. Our ‘rifle is very inferior to the rifle with which the 
French and German troops are armed. It is proposed to provide a new bullet 
for it, but, even with that bullet, our men will be at a disadvantage. The point- 
blank range of the French and German rifles is 800 yards, that of the British rifle 
at the highest is 600 yards. The equipment of our Artillery is scarcely more 
satisfactory. Our fuse and fuse-setters are not up to date, our sights are not up 
to date; with the result that our gun is not an automatic firing gun. Again, in 
aviation we are behind other nations, That science is in its infancy, but it has 
already proved of the utmost service in detecting the movements of an enemy, 
and thus in eliminating to a great extent in military operations that uncertainty 
which we are accustomed to call “the fog of war.” France and Germany have 
recognised the supreme importance of the command of the air. The former 
already possesses a fleet of 200 aeroplanes. Germany proposes to spend this next 
year one and a half millions sterling on aviation alone. In England there are 
only four aeroplanes fit to take the field. The Army Council has not even 
entrusted this most important military subject to the General Staff, and Lord 
Haldane and his associates assure us suavely that if we wait we shall profit by 
the success or failure of others, and eventually obtain information as to the best 
design for a dirigible or an aeroplane. This assuredly is not the line of policy 
for a country famous beyond all others for its invention and enterprise, whether 
in peace or war? We may wait, but war will not wait. The idea is absurd: it 
is of a piece with that other unaccountable idea of the Secretary of State for War 
—that it will be time enough to begin serious training when war has been 
declared ! 

This brings me to the Territorial Force itself, and upon that subject I confess 
I find it difficult to write temperately. Under the conditions of modern warfare 
two things are essential for a soldier. He must have discipline, and he must be 
able to shoot with precision, whether with rifle or cannon. How is the ordinary 
citizen to acquire either this discipline or this skill from a few afternoons in 4 
drili-hal] and a fortnight at the outside in camp once a year? The thing is 
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impossible ; the absurdity is so glaring that it is difficult for any man who cares 
for the safety and honour of this nation and Empire to write of it with patience. 

Lord Haldane upbraids the National Service League for not encouraging the 
Territorial Force. The League recognises the value of the Territorial Associa- 
tions, and honours the men who have joined the force, but his lordship surely 
cannot expect us to act contrary to our convictions. The object of the League 
is not to discredit what is good in Lord Haldane’s scheme—the framework 
which he has constructed for a National Army. But we are bound to protest 
with all our energy against the two fatal and closely related defects of that 
scheme, the fact that it leaves service in the Territorial Force optional and the 
postponement of any serious training until after the outbreak of war. With 
these two fatal flaws, the scheme is as certainly incompatible with efficiency as it 
is unfair to the patriotic employé, and, I may add, the patriotic employer. And 
it is extravagant when compared with the old Volunteer system. 

Extravagant eulogies have, I am aware, been lavished upon the various units 
of the Territorial Force ; but these praises are, in the face of this great nation’s 
peril, discreditable alike to the politicians and soldiers who utter them. Officers 
and men of the Territorial Force know how meaningless is such praise. They 
know very well what a sham and make-believe are those displays of pseudo- 
efficiency with which the British public is from time to time regaled. To quote 
an experience of my own: I asked a general officer, who had spoken in 
enthusiastic terms to a body of Yeomanry who had marched past him on horses 
so used to the performance that they would have done equally well without 
riders, whether the men were proficient in musketry. He answered: “Oh, I 
know nothing about their musketry!” Now, riding is quite a secondary 
consideration with Yeomanry, They are not cavalry, but mounted riflemen ; 
and, except those who have their own horses, the rest would be more serviceable 
on bicycles or some kind of motor transport. 

But the evil effects of Lord Haldane’s scheme are not confined to the 
Territorial Force, Inefliciency, 1 have said, breeds inefliciency, and the most 
cursory study of the recent crisis shows us this sham Army of Defence thwart- 
ing and crippling that power which ought to be the freest of the Empire—the 
British Navy. The Navy, I say, ought to be absolutely unfettered, not only to 
strike at a hostile force in any portion of the world, but because upon its un- 
fettered action we depend for the development of our industries, and, indeed, 
for our very existence. It is upon the uninterrupted arrival of raw material 
from every quarter of the globe that our people have to trust for their work 
and wages, and four-fifths of our daily requirements in bread-stuffs are imported 
from abroad, But the Navy cannot have freedom of action for the defence of 
our world-wide commerce, or of our distant possessions, if it is hampered by 
constant anxiety about the safety of these shores. And, if the Navy were, as 
it might be for good reasons, temporarily removed, upon what should we be 
relying for the defence of Great Britain? Are we to keep the Expeditionary 
Force at home, thus depriving ourselves of any power whatever to assist a foreign 
ally, or even to reinforce our own garrisons in outlying parts of the Empire? 
It is out of the question that we should do anything of the sort. Lord Haldane’s 
answer to Lord Portsmouth in the Upper House demonstrated this. Asked by 
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Lord Portsmouth whether, in the event of a Continental war, the Expeditionary 
Force might not have at once to be despatched to Belgium, Lord Haldane 
answered that the case was too hypothetical! The Secretary of State for Way 
knows very well that such an operation is the reverse of hypothetical; that in 
the event of war the Expeditionary Force would be at once despatched abroad, 
and that, through some imperative call upon the Navy (did not Villeneuve decoy 
even Nelson to the West Indies ?), these islands might at any moment be exposed 
to a descent of 70,000 of the best troops in the world. And what resistancg 
could we offer? Absolutely none; for, with every encouragement from both 
parties, and with four years of the most dexterous and unwearied manipulation 
of his resources, Lord Haldane can only offer the nation some 260,000 patriotic 
men, without skilled officers, training, or cohesion, and in consequence without 
confidence in themselves—and for whose support the British public are heavily 
taxed! I know something of war, and I assert unhesitatingly that in view of 
the immense strain made upon every faculty by the conditions of modern warfare, 
and of the necessity for instantaneous decision and action, not in one critical 
moment only, but in repeated critical moments, discipline, and yet again discipline, 
alone can make an Army, and discipline can only be arrived at by training and 
time. 

It is not my desire to impute hostile feelings to Foreign Powers. Every 
nation is at liberty to increase its Army and its Navy to any extent it considers 
proper. We may not like it, but there is only one remedy—and that is to see 
that our Army and Navy are made sufficiently strong to enable them to meet 
any additional demands that may be made upon them. No faith can be placed 
in arbitrations or Hague Conferences. Let us cease to blind ourselves by vain 
sophistries to the dangers which beset us. Let us face the reality. Britishers 
are not fools. Let them once be taught to understand the changes that are 
going on in the world, and that, however much we may desire peace, it is not 
possible for us to be exempt from the effects which those changes must inevitably 
bring about, and they will soon realise that it is necessary to have a reliable 
National Army, The question is not a party one; it isa question in which every 
man and woman in these islands ought to take an interest. I do not think I 
overstate the case if I say that the great bulk of the members of both Houses of 
Parliament, no matter to which party they may belong, are in their own minds 
persuaded that compulsory service is not only advisable, but is essential to the 
future greatness and stability of our Empire; and that they are restrained from 
giving utterance to these views not from lack of conviction but from party con- 
siderations. To all such, and more especially to the Leaders on both sides, I 
therefore appeal to consider this all-important subject from a patriotic point of 
view. The issue is tremendous, for it is nothing short of the future of this 
country and of this Empire. 

Yours, «e., 
December 15. toperts, FM. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“QATHOLIC TOLERANCE” IN IRELAND 
To the Editor of the Nationa Review 


Sin,—I must crave your indulgence to permit me to reply by letter to 
the personal charges of inaccuracy (and worse!) brought against me by 
Mr. Brady, M.P., in his somewhat belated article in the December number of 
the National Review, “ Ireland will be Right.” 

Mr. Brady has not attempted to deal with the larger issues raised in my 
article but has fastened on the ludicrously smaller ones, May I deal with 
these ¢ 

(1) He says (contre moi) that the Arms Act was not “ repealed”—merely 
“not re-enacted,” that it was not “not re-enacted owing to any Nationalist 
pressure.” That Mr. Bryce was Chief Secretary and not Mr. Birrell at the 
time. 

He is right as to the “repealed” point: he is wrong as to the other. If 
Mr. Brady thinks I was inaccurate, what does Mr. Brady consider his leader, 
who, out for dollars, told an audience in the United States that : 

‘When I last stood here there was a law in force called the Arms Act, 
which forbade the carrying of arms by anybody m Ireland. . .. Mr. President, 
we have repealed that law.” Mr, Redmond at Boston, New York, October 3, 
1905. (The italics are mine.) 

Mr. Birrell refused in 1907 again and again to re-enact the Act; see 
Hansard passim. 

(2) I am described as having made “an outrageous assertion ” when I stated 
that in South Dublin this year I had seen policemen outside posted Protestant 
churches to prevent disturbance. 

Mr. Brady produces a letter from his friend and co-religionist, Sir John 
Ross, chief of police, who says that the policemen are stationed as I stated, but 
that “it is done to prevent persons needlessly and unintentionally disturbing 
a congregation. For instance, bands approaching a church are warned that 
service is going on and the constable outside sees they do not play as they pass 
the church.” 

T am just as well entitled as Sir John Ross or Mr, Brady, M.P., to form my 
opinion as to the intention accompanying the disturbance: and so can the 
readers of the National Review, when I point out that the only bands which 
would play or do play on Sunday in South Dublin are Roman Catholic and 
Nationalist, and that the Protestant services are conducted much later in the 
day than the Roman Catholic services; nor have I ever seen police so employed 
in the North. 

(3) As regards the question of appointments held by Protestants under 
Nationalist bodies, Mr. Brady, M.P., knows perfectly well it cannot be solved 
by counting heads of the present occupants. Nearly all existing Protestant 
officials in 1898 were taken over by the County Councils for the sole reason 
that their dismissal involved compensation. Let Mr. Brady state how many 
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Protestants have been appointed as new men to vacancies occurring since 1898, 
the date of the Local Government Act, and apply his “ minute examination” 
to the result. Will he give the figures for Cork ¢ 

(4) As regards the religious question, in Mr. Brady’s view it is “ bigotry and 
intolerance” for any Protestant to mention it, though we have before our eyes 
the living example of the treatment of the Protestant minority in Quebec, where 
Mr. Brady’s church enjoys the powers of Home Rule. This characteristically 
Nationalist attitude portends little freedom for the minority to discuss vital 
questions when Mr. Brady and his friends are in control. 

In conclusion, Mr. Brady’s professions of broad-mindedness and charity are 
very useful for electoral purposes in Great Britain. They have the advantage 
of making his opponent seem narrow-minded, and one must endure the charge 
accordingly. But the fact is that they are not believed in by one per cent. of 
the Irish Protestants who live in the country, who are just as Irish as 
Mr. Brady and who see what goes on around them. And if they will not 
accept the assurances of Don Quixote himself, they are not likely to listen to 
those of Sancho Panza. 

I am Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Wixiam Moors. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


BLUEJACKETS VERSUS BOXERS 


A NAVAL DIARY OF THE ADVANCE 
ON PEKIN IN 1900 


I, THE ADVANCE TO PEKIN 


Owine to the exuberant patriotism of a certain secret society 
in North China, a large number of warships of various nationalities 
were on June 9, 1900, at anchor off the Taku Forts, at the entrance 
of the Peiho. The seamen and marines of our ships had been 
for several days in readiness to proceed to Pekin and Tientsin 
by rail, should the situation become worse, to protect the 
Legations and British life and property. We were hoping for 
the worst, but expecting the usual disappointment. 

On the afternoon of this date, however, matters began to 
liven up, the marines of the British ships present, the Centurion, 
Endymion, Aurora and Orlando, were landed, and the remainder 
of the landing party, consisting of seamen rifle companies with 
field and machine guns, were warned to “ stand by”; but it was 
not till midnight that the order “ Land as previously arranged ” 
was flashed out to us from Taku by searchlight. Amid the blare 
of bugles and with mingled feelings of annoyance and excitement 
we struggled into our clothes and accoutrements and went on 
deck into the cold, darkness and turmoil. 

There was a big sea running and it was inky dark, but, as 
everything had been arranged and rehearsed beforehand, we 
managed to get away in an hour or so. 

The destroyers Fame and Whiting came out from Taku to 
tow in the boats containing the rifle companies, and the steam- 
boats of the fleet took in those carrying the field guns. 

We were to disembark at Tongku (the terminus of the Pekin 
railway), situated four miles up the Peiho River and about twelve 
miles from where the ships were anchored. It was a cold, wet 
and dismal journey, the boats were too crowded for any one 
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to sleep, the only thing to do was to smoke and speculate op 
what was going to happen. I was in a steam pinnace towing 
a string of boats containing the Awurora’s field guns; we were 
closely following another detachment which were piloted by 
an officer reputed to know the way in, but in the dark he missed 
the channel and at about three a.m. we all grounded on the mud; 
the tide was falling rapidly, daylight just breaking, the Taky 
Forts just within easy range, and anyhow we should lose the 
train, never march through Pekin and miss all the show. It 
was sickening. However, bad luck has a limit, and in this case we 
had arrived at it. One of our pulling boats, the smallest, was 
still afloat. I got into her, shoved off from the remainder, and by 
good luck got her off the mud bank just in time and secured 
her to a Chinese junk that was anchored in the channel we should 
have taken. As the tide was running out like a millrace we 
couldn’t dream of pulling in,so we had a wash and sunned our- 
selves and waited patiently for something to turn up or the tide 
to change. The remainder of the boats were soon high and 
dry on the mud and their sailors running about catching starfish, 
By-and-by down comes the flagship’s steam pinnace returning 
to her ship with empty boats in tow. We yell and wave like 
lunatics, they see us and in a few minutes we are being towed 
up the river, the empty boats being left where we were, alongside 
the junk. I had determined to go up and prepare the way for 
the remainder, who were to follow when they got afloat. We 
had a good five miles to go against a three-knot tide and we 
crawled past the forts (hoping hard that we were not at war 
with them), past some small gunboats of various nations anchored 
in the river, and finally to the quay abreast the railway station— 
and found the place deserted, no one in sight—we had been left 
behind. 

However, it is an English railway, and there was a Scotch 
stationmaster who heard all our little troubles, and we fixed 
up a scheme which we hoped would bring our party in at the 
finish. I sent a telegram to the Admiral who had arrived at 
Tientsin, and a train was commissioned for us with trucks for 
our guns and stores and engine complete, and we piped to break- 
fast (biscuit and water). Then we cleared our boat and waited 
for the rest of our party. Much to my relief, at about eleven we 
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saw the whole of the mudlarkers coming round a bend in the 
river, and by noon we were all aboard the train and off to the 
interior. 

Our little party consisted of about 120 men (the guns’ crews 
of the Aurora and the Endymion), with four nine-pounders and 
four nordenfelt machine guns. Colomb, the gunnery lieutenant 
of the Endymion, was in charge of their guns as I was of the 
Aurora’s, we had two midshipmen each and an assistant engineer. 
The carriages were on the American model, and we appropriated 
a small smoking saloon in one of them for the officers’ mess. 
Everybody and everything seemed as peaceful as possible, we 
passed a few stations where we were regarded as curiosities by 
a few small boys, and that was all. The Boxers evidently had not 
begun operations in this part yet; the country we passed through 
was flat, dry and uninteresting. The distance by rail to Tientsin 
is only thirty miles and we arrived there at about two p.m.; here 
we learnt a little more of what was happening, the European 
settlements had been prepared to stand a siege, and they were 
daily expecting to be attacked by Boxers from the native city. 
Our captain (E. H. Bayly) had been placed in charge, and he had 
requisitioned one of our rifle companies to assist in the defence 
of the place, and the other had been sent off to Tong Shan, a 
place about sixty miles off by rail, to protect the railway works 
there; this party under Lieutenant Roper had a most exciting 
time a little later. 

They also took my two nine-pounders (which made me a bit 
ill), but left me the crews. This being all fixed up, I hoped we could 
push on: the Expedition had left before we arrived in two trains 
and we supposed was in Pekin by this time, but at about four 
o'clock in comes another train from Tongku with 450 German 
sailors in coal trucks and we had to be joined up with them; 
then other little difficulties had arisen, we couldn’t get an engine, 
the engine-drivers had deserted and the Chinese (which here were 
intensely interested in the proceedings) started chocking up 
the wheels of the carriages to prevent the train being moved. I 
think there were a good many people who were opposed to our 
departure—the Chinese from patriotic motives (perhaps no one 
can fully understand the workings of the Celestial brain-pan), 
and some Europeans who were getting a bit scared and who 
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wanted us to remain to keep their throats from being cut. Any. 
how there seemed to be a delay and considerable argument, untij 
Captain Bayly gave out that an engine had to be produced or 
the stationmaster would be hanged forthwith from his signa] 
house ; also he turned out our company and ordered us to charge 
the mob of Chinese, which we did, to the sailors’ great delight, 
but we couldn’t catch them ; the station was empty in ten seconds 
except for one fat old gentleman who hadn’t moved fast enough 
and was rubbing himself where somebody had pricked him, 
After this we had less trouble and we took the German trucks 
in tow and steamed out for Pekin. We were assured that we 
should get there that night, but we didn’t. 

From Tientsin onwards we found at all the stations small 
guards of Chinese Imperial troops well armed with mannlicher 
rifles; these had been engaged in suppressing the Boxers; they 
had had several skirmishes with them, but were not at all keen on 
the job, because they all firmly believed their opponents to be 
invulnerable; fighting seemed to them rather a one-sided 
affair. 

Our train arrived up with the two first trains at about 6.30; we 
found them employed repairing the line which had been pulled 
up here and there by the Boxers, but all were quite confident that 
we should get to Pekin to-morrow; no one had seen any enemy 
yet. The first train contained the Centurion’s bluejackets, some 
of our marines, a few Italians and American marines. The second 
train held the Endymion’s two companies, a company of Orlando’s, 
more of our marines, also a few Japanese and Austrian sailors; 
the Germans landed later and joined up with our party forming 
the third train. The French and Russians took even longer 
making up their minds and did not join up till the evening of 
the next day in a fourth train. Rather a mixed lot, all sailors 
and new to the game, but on the other hand all capable of under- 
standing how to work together. Admiral Seymour was in 
command, and as there were no other admirals landed there was 
no doubt as to who was “ boss.” And the morning and the 
evening were the first day; we were only a little more than half 
way to Pekin, but the rest was easy, and so to sleep curled up ina 
blanket on a seat. 

The next day saw us busy repairing the line and moving 
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ahead a mile or so at a time; we reached Lofa station at midday. 
We in the third train were not required to help, being so far back, 
but I visited the working parties occasionally to have a look 
how things were going. The first train carried a lot of railway 
sleepers and other repairing material, the parties working under 
the direction of a railway engineer who was brought along for 
this purpose; the leading engine had a truck placed ahead of 
it carrying a three-pounder quick-firing gun to protect the head 
of the column. Still no Boxers and very few inhabitants: 
the scenery from Tientsin to Lofa had been of the dullest nature, 
there had been no rain for the year and no crops (this I believe 
partly accounted for the outbreak), hence the whole country 
was like a desert with hardly a tree or even a landmark, barring 
a very occasional deserted village. At Yangtsun, where the 
railway crosses the Peiho by a fine lattice girder bridge, we 
passed a town of some size, but other than this hardly a sign 
of habitation. From Lofa onward the scenery changed, the line 
ran through undulating country covered with trees and dotted 
with numerous villages, and from here we experienced more and 
more difficulty in progressing. 

At Lofa we lost the company of Colomb and his two midship- 
men from our mess (this was serious as the two spoons and one of 
the knives in our mess were their property), his party with their 
guns being told off to garrison the station at that place and to 
prevent the line being torn up in our rear. They set to work to 
put the station buildings in a state of defence, as busy as beavers 
and as happy as schoolboys: a sailor particularly loves a job 
a bit out of the usual routine, and fortifying a station was 
quite original. Fort Endymion they called it, after their own 
ship. 

Late in the afternoon we had some excitement. “ Bang” 
went the three-pounder at the head of the train accompanied by 
the stammering of a maxim and a “ pop-pop” of rifles. We 
jumped to our stations at the carriage windows and at our guns 
(I had arranged our two machine guns to fire one on each broadside 
from their truck). No luck; nothing happened and “we could 
see nothing and find out nothing for some time, then we heard 
that a few Boxers had been sighted and a small party of Centurions 
had chased them off. Later in the evening we heard more 
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details (probably untrue): the Admiral had shot three Boxers 
with his own revolver, &c. We were in the third train and by the 
time news had filtered down to us it had picked up plenty of 
extraneous matter (filters usually possess this faculty). Then 
our train-mates the Germans found themselves bursting with 
zeal and got permission to execute a raid; all turned out with 
a “ For the Fatherland” expression on their faces and a German 
Ensign to die under, and set off into the scrub to the right. After 
they had gone about half an hour I felt that if they did find 
somebody to fight them they would look too self-satisfied on their 
return to be pleasant, so I got permission and started out to die 
for my fatherland to the left and found the same as they did— 
nothing. However, we got back in time for dinner (7.30) and they 
didn’t till about an hour after sunset. I was thinking about 
reporting that they had been lost in China, when they re-appeared, 
crashing through the scrub at a smart quick; if it hadn’t been 
for their banner we might have fired on them; if they had 
happened to fetch up by mistake on No. 4 train, which had arrived 
while they were away, full of French and Russians, there would 
have becn the makings of a delightful méeée. 

Our total force was brought up to about 2000 men by these 
last arrivals, of which 900 were British, 450 Germans, 300 Russians, 
150 French, 100 Americans, 50 Japanese, 40 Italians and 25 
Austrians. 

That night we were prepared for a surprise and every man 
had his station and slept near it, about a quarter remaining 
awake on the alert, but we were left in peace. Pekin was forty 
miles off, but we still lived in the hope of getting there on the 
morrow. To-morrow came, June 12. Early in the morning 
we made a start and the train moved ahead six or seven miles 
without a stop, and we were beginning to think our troubles were 
coming to anend when we felt the brakes go on again; same old 
story : Line up ahead, repair party to the front again. Ah well. 
“One hand from each mess to collect wood,” make some cocoa 
and pipe to breakfast. 

Our routine on board the train was much the same as that on 
board ship. We scrubbed decks (when we could get any water) 
and cleaned guns and arms and had the usual musters; all the 
provisions were taken. charge of by a paymaster of the flagship 
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who issued them daily; water we had to get ourselves and each 
mess had to do its own cooking (which was a bit amateurish to 
begin with). There were strict orders about looting and there 
was none to speak of, only, as most of the inhabitants had left, 
and their chickens had remained, we got them largely on credit, 
also basins and pots to eat out of; we hadn’t brought much in 
that line from the ship, so had to borrow them from the deserted 
kitchens. One day we found a pig with no owner and were 
cooking it on a fire (to save it from starvation) and were all 
standing round basking in the rich incense evolved, when the 
train moved on and we had to rush for our carriages and leave 
our pig half cooked; he was half a mile astern when the train 
stopped next. All we got out of that pig were six cutlets fried to 
a cinder (I have since heard that we should have used some fat 
in the pan); they smelt nice, but we had to fall back on tinned 
beef as usual to satisfy our hunger. 

We had several excitements on this day. First, we made that 
morning our record non-stop run of seven miles; then a train 
arrived from the base with stores, four days’ provisions for the 
British, a lot of cans for holding extra water for the engines, and 
ammunition for all nations; she kept us very busy getting her 
cleared. The officers had ordered a lot of tinned food from 
Tientsin which she also brought up (and some soda water, 
which we didn’t get; we suspected the Russians, but had no 
proof). Then during the afternoon two Italian sentries, who 
had been placed about one hundred yards out in the bush to 
prevent a surprise, were by some mistake left behind when the 
trains moved on after completing some repairs, and were both 
found dead by a party sent back after them a little later. This 
gave us a bit of a shock and made us feel less on a picnic, which 
was how we had hitherto regarded this expedition. By the 
end of the afternoon we had nearly arrived at the station at 
Langiang, after steadily plodding and repairing all day; here 
we found the sleepers still burning in a heap by the side of the 
lme, showing that our enemies had not long decamped. At 
about five P.M. to my surprise the Admiral sent for and instructed 
me to go on ahead of the train with my little party to try and 
stop the line being torn up, to get if possible to Anting, the next 
station (thirteen miles ahead), and hold it until the train arrived. 
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We started at about six, towing a railway trolley on which wags 
placed some water and one day’s provisions, all it would hold, 
I had forty-four men armed with rifles (we left our two guns 
behind with a few men to look after them); also the assistant 
engineer (Cossey) and my two midshipmen Hill and Fforde; | 
felt like Stanley about to cross Africa. 

The day had been and still was frightfully hot, about 103 
in the shade, so our men were not any too fresh to begin with, 
and the march was very trying, principally because we found 
that not only were both sets of rails torn up for long distances, 
necessitating the heavy trolley being towed over the loose stones 
of the permanent way, but also that the girders of two small 
iron bridges over streams had been pulled down bodily, obliging 
us to drag the trolley, after unloading it, down one embankment 
and up another. Also we had to feel our way to prevent being 
rushed from the woods and scrub, sending out flanking parties 
to have a look before venturing on. We sighted a few Chinamen, 
but they disappeared as soon as seen. At ten P.M. we had 
progressed about seven miles, all our water had been served out 
and was finished and all hands were dead tired. We had been 
told by the railway engineer before setting out that we should find 
a well near a certain kilometre mark. We found the mark right 
enough, with the aid of a match, but were unable to find the 
well, as it was as dark as the inside of a cow. However, one man 
discovered a shallow puddle of muddy water near the railway 
track and there we bivouacked for the night, the mud serving 
to make some cocoa for us before turning in. 

It was the most anxious night I ever experienced. We could 
see nothing but the outlines of the bushes around us; some of 
the men had dropped where they had halted and were sound 
asleep; but with some difficulty I rousted them out and fell them 
in and told them one or two home truths about themselves and 
explained a few of the usual Chinese customs of dealing with 
their prisoners; it was quite hard to make them realise that there 
was any danger at all—you see we hadn’t seen any Boxers our- 
selves yet. 

However, this tonic seemed to have a beneficial effect, and 
I made them all lie down in a circle with their bayonets fixed 
and posted eight sentries in pairs about fifty yards off and 
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promised them they would be shot at once if they went to sleep; 
then I had the fire put out and waited. 

It was very dark and very still, but apparently the whole 
country-side was awake, in all directions dogs were barking, 
gongs and drums being beaten, some fairly near, some distant. 
The rustling of a tree or the cracking of a twig made one’s heart 
stop beating, the bushes would become Boxers, and every minute 
I made certain they were coming. I went round and visited the 
sentries occasionally and they all reported they had seen myriads 
of people, some on horseback, but usually dodging in and out of 
the bushes. 

At about 1.30 a sentry fired his rifle, it sounded like an 
earthquake, everybody was at the charge in a moment; I think 
the nerves of even the soundest sleepers were a bit on edge by 
this time, but it was nothing, only a rather inexperienced ordinary 
seaman trying to fill the magazine of his rifle in the dark. As 
the morning approached it dawned on me that if we went on to 
Anting we should probably remain there as skeletons; the 
train would be a week at least getting as far as we were now 
owing to the state of the track. So I sent back Cossey and three 
volunteers at 3.30 to the Admiral to inform him of the torn-up 
line and the two broken-down bridges, also that unless we heard 
to the contrary we were not going to proceed any further and 
would return to-morrow night. They got well on their way before 
it was daylight. We found that our puddle had dried up in the 
night (or we had drunk it all), so cast around to find the promised 
well, As soon as it was light we observed a small village about 
five hundred yards off to the right of the track, and there for the 
first time we sighted two or three red-turbaned bona fide Boxers. 

Now where there is a village there is usually water close handy, 
so we formed line, fixed swords and marched off to annex it; our 
immortal enemies nipped out at the back and the village was 
ours. So was the well, anda good cup of cocoa was assured. We 
started at once to collect some provisions and soon had a lot 
of chickens, a calf, a donkey and a small pony corralled in the court- 
yard of the largest house, which we took as our barracks. Here 
we felt secure unless they produced artillery, and proceeded to 
prepare a breakfast of ‘boiled chicken in the cook-house while 


a lookout was posted on the roof. 
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The village we had occupied was quite a small one, consisting 
of one main street which led directly to our barracks, and g 
few outlying houses; most of the dwellings were small mud huts, 
but our barracks was a decent sized one-storied building with 
a courtyard thirty feet square in the middle, on three sides of 
which were rooms and on the fourth a wall (which we loop-holed) 
containing the only entrance; there were no windows and it had 
a wide gently sloping roof, and was within twenty feet of the well; 
evidently designed for defence, and we were fortunate in finding 
it. The village was deserted except for one old man, who thought 
his last hour had come when we burst in upon him. We found 
a large quantity of sleepers from the railway piled up by the well 
and also some crowbars which had evidently been used in dis- 
placing the rails, so we had no compunction in commandeering 
anything we wanted. 

I had a lovely cold bath in a big stone jar, and we had just 
piped to breakfast when at about 6.30 our look-out reported 
“ Boxers in sight,’ so we postponed the meal and prepared for 
battle, lining the roof with one half-company, the other remaining 
in the courtyard in reserve. 

Sure enough, here they were, marching along the railway 
from the direction of Pekin—all dressed in red turbans and 
sashes and carrying enough banners for an army corps; there 
were about two hundred of them, some on horses but most on 
foot and armed with spears and swords of all shapes and sizes, 
They were in no hurry; on arriving as near to us as the railway 
admitted they halted and commenced doing their cutlass drill 
and making jabs at us with their spears at five hundred yards 
range and working up enthusiasm with gesticulations and shouts; 
I watched them for some time with my binoculars and wondered 
with my heart thumping when they were coming. But all 
this time our breakfast was boiling away and I thought it might 
precipitate matters if we made the first move, so we opened 
the gate and the entire reserves sallied forth; we formed line 
at open intervals (as laid down in squad drill) and advanced by 
short rushes as we used to do at Whale Island, firing two volleys 
at each halt; they returned our fire (only one shot, but it was 
a big one, their old musket must have burst with the effort, or 
their reserve of ammunition had been mislaid), but before we 
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had got half way across the danger space they nipped off the em- 
bankment and we saw the tips of their banners running off to 
Pekin at the slope. When we got to the railway there was one 
Chinaman dead and two or three wounded and the enemy just 
insight. So we went back to our chickens; but they had become 
soup, so we had that, the birds (none too plump to begin with) 
were just skin and bone, we had no salt and the concoction was 
most insipid. The enemy, however, soon reappeared in another 
direction and again commenced their demonstrations, formed 
up in line on an open plain about five hundred yards off; the 
same procedure was gone through with a similar result. At 
about 10.30 they turned up again considerably reinforced and 
tried the railway route once more. We didn’t attack this time, 
but some selected shots had a few rounds at their leaders from 
our roof and brought down a good many; again they retired. 
We were getting a bit used to them by this time and had lost 
our preliminary nervousness; so the next time they were seen 
approaching up the plain I gave orders to let them finish their 
gymnastics in peace, and they were to be allowed to come close 
before any one was to fire. I sent a party of about ten under Mr. 
Hill to a small thicket on the left, while I had a similar party 
away on the right of the village so as to enfilade them. This 
time their numbers had increased considerably and they looked 
an army ; I judged them to be about 450. They advanced in line 
up the plain with banners and spears in the air, and halted 
at the usual distance for their preliminary antics; this time, 
however, after quite a short ceremonial, they suddenly seemed 
fired with tremendous enthusiasm and, like a huge wave, they 
rolled down on us yelling like devils. 

I opened fire, but we hadn’t time for more than two or three 
volleys when they were on us; I saw a lot of them entering the 
village between us and our barracks, so we ran like rabbits and 
only just passed ahead of a crowd that came surging up a side 
road, with another pack in full cry not fifty yards behind us. 
It was really exciting this time; we got in our courtyard and I 
refilled my revolver, but our pursuers had been stopped by the 
fire of the half company on the roof: when we had found out this 
I took my little party out again and we had two minutes’ “ rapid 
independent ” at a mob of Boxers fifty yards off jammed in 
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the main street, those in front trying to go back but pushed on 
by the weight of numbers. Then they broke and ran. The 
left detached party turned up five minutes later, much to my 
relief; they had been too far away on the flank to be included 
in the rush and had raked the entire line as it charged past and 
effected considerable execution. 

All this happened in a very short time, but was quite cheery 
while it lasted. We had now nearly run out of ammunition, 
another affray like the last would leave us on a par with our op- 
ponents, so I decided to return before they recovered from their 
defeat. First we went round the village and chased off a lot 
of Boxers hiding in the houses (I wanted to retire unobserved if 
possible so as not to be followed and surrounded on our march 
back). This was also a lively proceeding. One big slightly wounded 
Chinaman armed with a spear charged us shouting his war cry, 
and I emptied my revolver into him before he brought up, and 
then I had to hold his spear while he died to prevent him hurting 
any one; the village was full of dead and wounded, especially 
in the main street where the block had been; one of the dead was 
a young boy of about twelve or thirteen dressed d@ la Boxer; 
they had several with them, but it was impossible to discriminate 
when they were charging in a pack. We collected a lot of spears, 
swords and banners. One sword was a beauty, a straight double- 
edged weapon with no hand guard, the blade was made of two 
steel lamine riveted together with seven brass rivets, the edge 
as sharp as a razor; I lost it later, much to my regret. At one 
o’clock, having chased off every one that could walk, we filled 
our water bottles and stepped off for our trains, leaving the 
trolley on the line so as not to be retarded; it was a weary march 
even without it, and the looted weapons and banners were dropped 
one by one as needless luggage. The water-bottles were soon empty 
as it was intensely hot, the men had had no dinner but biscuit and 
only fowl soup for breakfast. But we were not attacked. About 
two miles from home we met a detachment of marines under 
Major Johnstone of the flagship, who at first took us for Boxers 
on account of our display of bunting, but discovered who we 
were before any accident happened; he went on and picked up 
a small party of our enemy evidently following us, and gave 
them a bad time. We got back in about two hours anda half; 
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two of the party had to be practically carried the last half mile, 
and all were glad to flop down under the protection of No. 1 
train. I reported to the Admiral what had happened and 
learnt that Cossey had arrived back safely with his three men— 
I was rather afraid I was going to hear the contrary. Also we 
learnt that our own train had gone a little way back to water. 
We felt very proud of ourselves, having been the first to have 
met with the enemy in force, and the captured trophies that had 
survived the march back were evidence of our success to our 
numerous and envious questioners. We had lost nothing but 
a railway trolley and had accounted for nearly 150 of the enemy. 
They had a peculiar habit which perhaps accounted for their 
supposed invulnerability. When a volley is fired, twenty or 
thirty drop as if hit, and those who had not actually been struck 
get up again, which is disconcerting and resulted in a good many 
wounded being shot again in the belief that they were only 
shamming. 

Our train didn’t return till about ten p.m., by which time 
most of us were sound asleep on the ground and continued so 
till the morning chill woke us up, when we reoccupied our 
quarters. 


II. THE RETREAT 


June 14. This morning an engine and truck, that had 
arrived from Tientsin the previous day, found that they were 
unable to return there owing to the line being torn up between 
Lofa and Yangtsun. A midshipman—Dickson—belonging to the 
Aurora had come up in her in charge of stores and as he couldn’t 
return we took him into our company. 

We were still plodding on a few yards at a time as the line 
was relaid and had arrived some distance beyond the station at 
Langfang. At ten this morning there was a tremendous hulla- 
baloo at the head of the column, and we stood to arms, but saw 
nothing to shoot at. It lasted some time, and afterwards we 
learnt that No. 1 train had been attacked by Boxers in force, some 
of whom had almost got up to the carriages before being shot. 
In the afternoon Colomb sent up two men in a hand-worked trolley 
from Lofa to say that he was being attacked by a large army 
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of Boxers. Evidently things were warming up. So No. 4 train 
was sent back stern first to Lofa. It arrived in time to chage 
off the attackers, who had been defeated with the loss of about 
eighty killed; they had produced this time four old smooth 
bore guns firing handfuls of scrap iron. One of the Endymions 
had been killed and one wounded by these missiles. The train 
(French and Russians) returned to Langfang at about sunset 
decked out with banners from end to end and was received with 
hearty cheers. 

Early in the morning of the next day (15th) the crews of the 
trains were rearranged and my little party were assigned a 
carriage in No. 1 train, lately inhabited by Italians, so as to get 
all the British together as much as possible. We lost our nice 
comfortable smoking saloon by the move. 

The trains had by this time come to a deadlock; we had 
soundly thrashed the Boxers, but could not get ahead. The 
engines could not leave Langfang for any length of time because 
that was the only place they could water, and it would be a 
fortnight before we got to Anting at the present rate. Pekin 
was weeks off, we had only five days’ provisions left, and the line 
cut in the rear (how badly we could only guess), and lastly, we 
and our engines were rapidly exhausting the wells at Langfang. 
So the next day we, in No. 1 train, proceeded back to repair the 
line in our rear, leaving the other three trains at Langfang; we 
found only a few breaks in the line, which took us a short time to 
put right; the Boxers had, however, fired a wooden trestle bridge 
in one place, several baulks had been badly burnt; it sagged 
about a foot in one place as the engine passed the spot, but we got 
over. 

We shelled a village opposite one of the breaks in the line 
as a hint not to let it occur again and made an attack on it, but 
found only a few inhabitants left who fled on our approach. 
By the next day we had arrived within three miles of Yangtsun 
and again were turned out in force to make a reconnaissance. 

Yangtsun is a fairly large walled city, situated at the junction 
of the river and the railway. As we approached we could see 
the inhabitants streaming out in great haste with their cattle 
and as much of their property as they could carry (the peaceful 
Chinaman had a good many worries during these troubles), also, 
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which interested us a good deal more, the city militia turned out 
and advanced to meet us. The train’s crew, under the orders 
of Major Johnstone, formed line, lay down and waited. The 
enemy were variously armed with spears, bows and arrows, guns 
and rifles, and there were some old cannon on the walls of the 
town, so we anxiously expected the arrival of a few bullets. But 
it was ordained otherwise. The leaders of each force first had a 
parley in the middle, our interpreter making them understand 
that we didn’t want to injure their city if they would let us pass 
in peace and give us some fresh provisions, and they agreed ; 
so the match was off and we returned to our train, which the next 
morning proceeded up to the river bank. Here we were met by 
the Mayor and corporation, who produced one chicken. Worse 
still, we found the bridge across the Peiho had been hopelessly 
damaged, the trains couldn’t cross and we couldn’t repair it. 
Our tails went down to zero and we began to think we had been 
very lenient with the Mayor and his city. We had come back 
here to try and organise an advance to Pekin by river from 
Yangtsun as we couldn’t progress any further by rail, but that 
scheme was quite knocked on the head by another shock we got 
that afternoon. Nos. 2, 3 and 4 trains were all seen returning 
from the front,and we soon learnt that they had been attacked 
that morning by five thousand Imperial troops from Pekin, 
had only beaten them off after a fight which lasted four hours 
and had lost fifty-eight killed and wounded. This was something 
quite eclipsing anything we had experienced up to date; the 
Chinese troops were armed with modern rifles and were well 
led and disciplined. We were not prepared and didn’t presume 
to take on the Army of North China in addition to the Boxers; 
our little picnic to Pekin was becoming quite a serious affair, 
and we began to wonder what was happening at Pekin and at 
Tientsin and what was going to become of us, and also conjectured 
that people in England and other countries were wondering the 
same, as we had been five days already without news of each 
other. 

The next morning we learnt that we were going to retreat 
down the river to Tientsin, and all hands were employed trans- 
ferring our ammunition and provisions into four barges partly 
full of railway sleepers which we found under the wrecked 
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bridge; we had to leave everything else behind, including oy 
spare clothing. Some of the senior officers had brought their fy] 
dress in which they were to have appeared at Pekin; this they 
interred at the side of the line in the hope of finding it again 
some day. 

The above stores and the wounded having been placed in 
the junks, our army was drawn up on the left bank and we started 
off unmolested at two p.m. I was in charge of the machine 
guns and had four nordenfelts in my battery; Colomb had 
battery of nine-pounders. The advance (I will call it an advance, 
though we had certainly effected a change of front) was very 
slow, through the junks going aground every hundred yards or 
so (until we learnt ti.at the deepest water was always on the 
outside of the bends in the river), and by nightfall had only 
made good about three miles out of the twenty-three to Tientsin, 
We then formed up in a hollow square and bivouacked for the 
night. The Chinese had set fire to our trains as soon as we were 
out of range, and they could be seen merrily blazing away on 
the horizon. However, we didn’t mind that much, and con- 
posed ourselves for sleep or picket duty as the case might be. 

When all was still we heard an intermittent sound resembling 
very distant thunder, only it seemed rather too regular for thunder. 
What couldit be? Guns? Whatguns? Were there others on the 
warpath in China besides us ? 

Whata time we were having! We had only been ashore nine 
days, yet already most of us would have given a month’s pay to 
be sleeping in our hammocks once more. We had been on half 
rations for three days,and only had enough for four days more 
even at that rate; half rations of tinned beef and biscuit are not 
very satisfying. We longed for fresh meat, bread and vegetables, 
and were sick to death of Chicago; the biscuit tasted like chalk, 
it wasn’t the biscuit one gets from the victualling yards in England, 
which is sustaining though as hard as brick, but round, white, 
uninteresting discs produced in Hong Kong. We were fortunate 
in the weather; fine though very hot days and cool nights 
succeeded one another with monotonous regularity. It was 
so dry that after a bath a towel was quite superfluous, also we 
had never been short of water. My poor sailors marched laden 
with a rifle, 50 rounds of ammunition, a blanket, water-bottle, 
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sword-bayonet, and haversack, and in addition had a gun to drag 
over uneven and sandy tracks—one could hardly call them roads. 
Here we were, knowing nothing but that we had to get to 
Tientsin somehow ; surrender or capture meant death and probably 
torture, and if we didn’t progress we should starve. But I don’t 
think any one grumbled or lost heart for a minute, we had perfect 
confidence in our leader and trusted to get through with a bit 
of luck. And so to sleep rolled up in a blanket, with my sun 
helmet for a pillow. 

The next day (June 20), after a good cup of cocoa at sunrise, 
we formed in the order of march as on the previous day, and 
started off at about five A.M. 

Our marines were scouting ahead, then the British sailors, 
the guns in rear, then the Americans, Germans, Austrians, 
Italians, Japanese and Russians; the French formed the rear 
guard with special orders to protect the junks containing the 
wounded and provisions. In the forenoon we were greeted by a 
long range fire from unseen Chinese skirmishers and we of the 
first train received our baptism of fire from modern rifles; the 
marines worked like spaniels on ahead, nosing round villages 
and woods; we could judge of their progress by the sound of 
their crisp volleys, and slowly followed. Once there was a scare. 
Some cavalry were sighted on the plain away to the left and we 
brought our guns into action, but nothing came and we moved 
on again, sometimes floundering along by the side of the river 
over dry watercourses, and sometimes passing a deserted village, 
once or twice a dead Chinese soldier, occasionally a few discarded 
mannlicher accoutrements. Now and again we have a halt by 
a shady well and a draught of icy cold water and perhaps a 
young cucumber, picked as we went along. One of my men 
collapsed and had to be carried on the gun for some way until 
we could put him on board the hospital boat. He had dysentery 
and was in frightful agony. Another was slightly wounded in the 
leg and followed him. Then came a welcome rest for dinner 
in a burning village. 

All down the river there were villages every half mile and 
a fringe of vegetation about a quarter of a mile wide each side 
of it, beyond that an arid plain. It was sultry, the tyres of the 
gun wheels seemed red hot, and all through the day the constant 
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bizz and whistle of seemingly adjacent bullets kept us conten. 
plating possibilities. 

Up again and on, on, on; very slowly, but still on. 

In the afternoon more trouble ahead, and the Centurion’, 
men ordered up to help the marines. The enemy had produced 
a gun now, a little one-pounder quick-fixer, and the little shells 
came whizzing through the trees as we went along. Once we 
all lined up for action and the nordenfelts replied with a few 
volleys; but we could see nothing, the country was too flat and 
there were too many trees; so we stopped and lay down, and still 
the one-pounders kept coming. How they saw us, heaven only 
knows. Perhaps they didn’t, but about twenty or thirty burst 
within fifty yards of the place where our batteries were drawn 
up, bringing down branches of trees and throwing the dirt about 
but never hitting a gun or a man. It is rather wearing, however, 
to be shelled even by a one-pounder and unable to reply. After 
a half hour of this there is an increase in the firing ahead followed 
by a roar of musketry, and up we get and double up the road 
and find the marines and Centurions charging a village from which 
the Chinese were fleeing. The roar of musketry was mostly from 
a few strings of crackers which they had ignited to cover their 
retreat. 

The marines had made a long flank march and manceuvred 
the enemy from their position. Our casualties fairly slight, about 
a dozen for the day, and all British. After this we bivouacked 
for the night, surrounded by burning villages and hardly able 
to sleep for the smoke which kept driving over us from them. 
Again we were allowed our night in peace and again we heard 
that distant booming. They were guns——no doubt about it 
now. What is in store for us further down ? 

Most of our sailors lost their blankets that day through 
putting them on board a small junk to save carrying them; they 
never saw them again. I was rather suspicious of that move 
and kept mine, wearing it over my shoulder @ Ja horse collar, 
and was very glad of it as the mornings were often very cold. 

The next morning after a ration of cocoa the chaplain of 
the Centurion read prayers—it was the last service a good many 
of us were to hear; we had that day to pass a large town on the 
river (Peitsang) where there was bound to be considerable 
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opposition. I can well remember my impressions of that service. 
There was an early morning feel about the air; a scent of burning 
wood and damp serge; a mist of blue smoke hung around the 
trees through which the sun was just showing; anticipation of 
trouble ahead pervaded every one with a sense of chilly excitement. 
I think we all felt a meaning in those few simple prayers we had 
not before tealised they contained. 

We had previously advanced down the left bank of the river 
and had neglected the opposite side, which was marshy, im- 
passable and uninhabited; but ahead there were villages on 
both sides, so a portion of our force comprising the Germans, 
Austrians and Japanese were sent over by means of the junks 
before starting off, and as they only had one gun (a maxim) 
my battery was attached to them and placed under the orders 
of Captain von Usedom. We hadn’t long started when our line 
of skirmishers (the Japanese) were subjected to a heavy shell 
fire, and came doubling in, laughing as though they had got wet 
in a sudden shower. The Chinese had some heavier artillery 
to-day. We made slow progress, with frequent halts while the 
German sailors searched ahead, keeping abreast of the force 
on the other side. At every village there was a check, resulting 
in a sad little group of two or three bandaged Germans being 
helped or carried to the hospital boats in rear. 

Towards noon our whole force was employed in driving 
a crowd of the enemy from the border of a wood where they had 
taken up a strong position. The Germans attacked time after 
time and we ceased to smile at them for their military precision, 
as they fought bravely and lost heavily. 

My battery was summoned to assist, and we did what we 
could to cover the attack, but it was very little; our guns were 
too cumbrous to advance over the country, intersected as it 
was with ditches and walls, except with great difficulty; and we 
hardly ever got within effective range, and then could see nothing 
of the enemy; but possibly our fire may have intimidated them. 
All this time a tremendous fight had been in progress on the 
opposite side of the river. We could hear our nine-pounders in 
action as well as the field guns of the Chinese. It was rather 
an anomaly that ours were old muzzle-loaders using black 
powder, with an effective range of two thousand yards, while 
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theirs were quick-firers using smokeless powder and had a range 
of at least six thousand yards. 

The Germans captured their village by noon and we advance 
once more along the river. We passed a discarded and disableg 
Chinese gun, probably the one-pounder that had been troubling 
us all day (it nearly knocked my helmet off once—I felt the wing 
of the shot), and we also found a donkey, which was immediate} 
welcomed by one of the gun’s crews as a useful addition; pog 
chap, he was shot in the shoulder two hours later because hy 
would not take cover. In the afternoon we found that we haj 
got considerably ahead of the party on the left bank, who wer 
still hard at it; we could render no assistance as there was 
nothing in sight on our side but an open plain, and on the othe 
side nothing but trees. Nevertheless, we were peppered with 
bullets, whether from Chinese or European rifles we were unable 
to find out. I think we must have got round to the rear of the 
Chinese on the opposite bank and these missiles came from ow 
friends. We spent two hours behind a mud bank, waiting in the 
blazing sun and knowing nothing of what was happening; 


then came the welcome order to move on. This time ow fF 
guns were in front, the country being quite open, and had to ff 
draw the fire from supposititious Chinese concealed in casual [7 
houses and bushes ahead and on the opposite bank. Usually [ 


we drew a blank, but once we stirred up a nest of them ina 
wooden hut and they came out like bees. We had the range 
accurately, and they losta good many before they got to ground 
again. 

Finally we arrived. at a bend in the river and saw the enemy 


in full retreat, at which all our guns came into action and followed § 
them with rapid volleys till they were out of sight. Thena § 
squadron of hostile cavalry made a demonstration on the open | 
plain on our right, and some unseen artillery bombarded us with | 


salvos of shrapnel till sunset. We re-crossed the Peiho in the 
twilight and learnt that the force on the other side had been 


having an even worse time than we had. Captain Jellicoe of y 


the Centurion had been wounded through the chest, Colomb had 
been hit in the face by a bit of shell, and we had lost altogether 
about thirty killed and seventy wounded, principally among 
the British and German bluejackets, who had borne the brunt of 
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the fighting. We had only just achieved a victory, but we had 
to advance and win again or die. 

About ten o’clock we learnt that we were going to make 
a night march, and before starting all our machine guns were 
ordered to be disabled and thrown in the river. Our nordenfelts 
had practically exhausted their ammunition and were no use 
for this sort of fighting anyhow, and we were not sorry to get 
rid of them. The nine-pounders were placed in a captured 
junk so as to make our progress more rapid, but it was unsea- 
worthy and sank with them before daybreak; they were not much 
missed. either. 

I cannot say that the spirits of our sailors now maintained 
their usual high standard. After our two days’ incessant fighting 
and marching all hands were worn out and seemed regardless 
and careless of anything, but I never heard a complaint or a 
grumble; fires were raging all around us, beyond them an inky 
darkness. After we had crossed the river we hardly knew what had 
happened, where we were or where any one else was beyond the 
limit of our vision (about 20 yards). After dismantling and sub- 
merging our guns we all flopped down, rifle in hand, where we 
stood, for a couple of hours’ sleep. At one o’clock we rousted 
out and commenced our night march. There was a bit of a 
moon now. The marines led, a few hundred yards in advance, 
the remainder of the British followed. It was gruesome. We 
crawled along close by the waterside in a silence that seemed to 
rasp one’s nerves; orders were passed along in whispers. But all 
the same we had been observed, strange flares kept on bursting 
out to our right and left as we moved ahead, evidently the work 
of the enemy’s scouts. 

Suddenly two volleys rang out, and we heard the marines 
cheering ; the word was flashed along that they had met a relief 
force, and the whole column gave vent to a long rolling cheer. 
We were disappointed in our hopes, however. The marines had 
surprised and charged a small hostile picket, who fled panic- 
stricken. But that cheer had a strangely stimulating effect, 
and we all stepped out with our spirits and hopes renewed. I 
then received orders to detail thirty-five men from my company 
(we were now infantry) to assist in towing the junks, as they 
were not keeping pace with the column; that left me with only 
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about fifteen men. We were making good progress, and om 
spirits kept rising with every furlong we made good. 

At daybreak I was seeking the remnant of my company, 
having lost them in the dark among the other sailors, whey 
the column stopped, and we saw on the opposite bank some 
Chinese soldiers hailing us (the Peiho is a shallow sluggish sewer, 
here only fifty to seventy yards wide). The Admiral replied through 
our interpreter that we weren’t keen on fighting if they weren't, 
or words to that effect, and only wanted to get home. They 
seemed to agree and we moved on again, when suddenly, “ bang, 
bang, crash, pop, pop, pop; bang, crash!” and we had gone 
to ground, behind the nearest cover. We had run our head into 
a nest of them. The whole column was in confusion, all nationali- 
ties being mixed up. They had no less than four guns firing on us, 
besides rifles, at a range of one hundred yards; fortunately their 
first few shots were too high or most of us would have been in 
Heaven. The hospital boats were just rounding a bend in the 
river and were with difficulty moved back to safety (as it was, 
several wounded in them were hit again). However, we soon 
started to reply with our rifles, and in a short time had made the FF 
Chinese understand that they couldn’t go near their guns without [7 
being killed; and soon after, that they mustn’t show their heads 
over their embankment. Personally, being unable to sce my 
remnant, I first attached myself to an American marine, who 
was lying beside a comrade (who had his skull smashed in by a 
shell), doing a little rifle practice on his own account at the enemy 
across the river. I marked his shots for him, using my binoculars; 
we had a bag of ten and had put a small field gun out of action 
up to the time I left him. I next, with the assistance of a German 
officer, collected a mixed force of 150 sailors of various descriptions 
we found taking cover in a deep depression in the ground (princi- 
pally British, Germans and Italians), and organised an attack 
on a small village ahead from which a continuous though not 
heavy fire was proceeding. We cleared that place, but on our 
return were fired on heavily from a graveyard away on the 
left (the brutes were all round us), and had to go and rout them 
out also, losing a few men in so doing, but tending to make our 
position a little less unstable. Please don’t imagine I am gifted 
in foreign languages, but the English sailors understood me 
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and the others did as they did, and we got along all right even 
in a change of front under fire. Then I borrowed a rifle and went 
out sniping with a midshipman and a seaman to try and bag an 
annoying individual who had returned to the graveyard as soon 
as our backs were turned; I don’t think we got him, but the annoy- 
ance ceased. By this time it was ten o’clock and all was more or 
less peaceful again, and I found my company a bit at a time; we 
learnt that our marines had crossed the river above the bend and 
had captured the enemy’s position and guns on that side at the point 
of the bayonet—a fine piece of work. The place was a Chinese 
military store called Hsiku ; it was surrounded by a square of 
mud walls about a mile in circumference and about fifteen feet 
high. 

The engagement was not yet over. Fighting was still going on 
between the marines (who were now defending the mud walls) 
and the Chinese troops, who had been strongly reinforced, 
endeavouring to retake the place. In consequence, bullets and 
shells were still dropping about here and there. 

After a scratch sort of meal termed dinner the whole force 
crossed the river by means of the junks and occupied the position, 
intending to remain there for a bit. My company, with one of 
the Endymion’s and two German, were sent to relieve the marines 
who were at the corner of the enclosing wall nearest the enemy’s 
new position, and we remained there till nine P.m., firing volleys 
when sufficient Chinamen were visible to justify this procedure. 
They mostly contented themselves with a continuous patter 
of rifle fire, which we ignored (though it caused several casualties), 
and an occasional shell that we had to put up with as we couldn’t 
find out where it came from; but twice they attempted to 
charge in a half-hearted sort of way, emerging from a village about 
four hundred yards off; they never got more than a quarter of 
the way across the intervening space. 

At nine P.M. we received orders to evacuate our position, and 
after finding out that the order was genuine I did so. The En- 
dymions and Germans had gone earlier and we were the only 
defenders that I could see. It seemed a pity, but all the force was 
to spend the night in a close square formation round a house within 
the walls into which all our wounded, ammunition and stores had 
been transferred during the afternoon. So we had a scrap of 
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supper and slept, expecting a bad time the next morning, ang 
we got it. 

At midnight I was, to my surprise, rousted out to do picket 
duty, relieving another lieutenant (while I was battery com- 
mander I had been exempted from this duty), and took charge 
of half a company of Endymions who were thrown out about 
one hundred yards; but we were not far enough out to be of 
any use and at daylight the row began again. The enemy had, 
as I fully expected, lined the unoccupied mud walls during 
the night and opened a terrific rifle fire from three sides. Fortu- 
nately not many of them could see us owing to the amount of 
trees, bushes and long grass growing in the enclosure, and though 
it sounded very terrifying not many were hit. I returned the 
picket to their proper leader and resumed the command of my 
own men, and doubled them out to our old position on the wall 
in time to see the last of the disturbers of our rest nipping into 
the village. Several were hit in retaking the walls, though 
that operation did not last long (the killed included Lieutenant 
Beyts, R.M.A., of the Centurion, who was sleeping alongside 
me till midnight). After this each company was assigned a 
certain length of wall to man and to hold night and day. 

The British held the wall furthest from the river, the Germans 
the left, Russians on the right and the French the river front. 
In the place we had thus taken shelter in we found, when we had 
time to take stock, just the articles we needed: two tons of 
rice (we were on quarter rations now and rice was very welcome), 
also four twenty-pounder and about ten twelve-pounder Krupp 
guns, all quick-firers, and plenty of ammunition for them neatly 
packed in boxes; dozens of English-made ‘303 maxims on light 
field stands which had never before been unpacked, and whose 
ammunition we found also to fit our rifles nicely; a host of 
mannlicher rifles and carbines, swords, entrenching tools, lances, 
tents and millions of rounds of rifle ammunition. It was a fine 
haul. We re-armed the Russians with the mannlichers as they had 
all but run out of their own ammunition, and each company had 
as many maxims on their bit of wall as they chose to fetch (we 
had five). We had tents to shelter us, and in a day had made the 
place impregnable, bristling with guns like a fortress, and replied 
to the enemy’s bombardment with more than we received. 
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We felt as safe here as in a police-station; the only thing 
missing was food. Two tons of rice is a lot, but not much when 
it has to be divided amongst two thousand men, and our own 
supply was practically all gone. 

We took this place on the 22nd and remained three days 
trying to get in communication with the settlements, which 
were only about five miles off as the crow flies. On the first 
night a party of our marines tried to get through in the dark, 
being piloted by Mr. Currey, the engineer of the railway ; but 
they lost their way, got mixed up with the Chinese troops, and 
just managed to get back, having lost four killed and two wounded. 
It was a desperate venture and was not repeated. The succeeding 
days passed fairly quietly compared with the few previous ones, 
partly due to the awful dust storm that prevailed from eight a.m. 
till four p.M.eachday. It was misery. It was like a yellow London 
fog, only composed of very fine dust raised from the parched 
fields by a moderate breeze. The dust pervaded everything, 
one’s food, hair, clothes and skin were grey in an hour, and the 
mechanism of our rifles and guns was only kept efficient by being 
wrapped in bits of calico andcotton. Its only merit lay in the 
fact that the Chinese hated it more than we did (due to their lack 
of eyelashes) and couldn’t face it, consequently never attacked 
us while it lasted (though the opportunities of rushing us in the 
fog were such as would not be neglected by an enterprising leader) ; 
but we did not find out this till afterwards, and spent many a weary 
hour straining our eyes into the mist. Also they seemed very 
chary about fighting at night ; why, I never understood ; perhaps 
they have an eight-hour day in their army. Considering their 
numbers they made a very poorshow. They seemed to lack spirit. 
They were all right when defending a position, and proved them- 
selves skilful skirmishers, usually taking care, however, to retire 
before matters became critical. In the open or in attack they 
were much inferior in dash and determination to our un- 
disciplined friends the Boxers. When under a close fire they 
hardly aim at all, so that the most dangerous zone is well in 
tear of the firing line of their opponents. I heard that they 
were offered ten dollars for each foreign head they produced, 
but otherwise their services were almost unrequited. They are 
said to be recruited from the dregs of the population, and are 
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looked on by the remainder of the inhabitants with terror anj 
contempt. 

Each day towards sunset the wind died down, and we relaxed 
our vigilance and tried to clean ourselves in a muddy pond of 
brackish water in the enclosure and had our evening meal of 
biscuit, rice and a scrap of Chicago boiled together in a pot; 
anything green that looked digestible being added to flavour it, 
However, it always tasted of dust, though we tried everything 
growing except grass. 

My rig since leaving the train consisted of a blue uniform 
coat, much torn, and flannel trousers, grey with dirt; a white 
helmet with no puggaree (that had been commandeered to make 
bandages for the wounded), boots and gaiters. My luggage was 
of a miscellaneous character : a leather belt carrying my revolver 
and ammunition, a pair of binoculars with the head of a spear 
(collected from the big Boxer chap) attached to its slings,a 
haversack filled with biscuit (now fine dust) used as a pillow, 
toothbrush, pipe, tobacco, pencil, knife, whistle, my letter home 
(written on old scraps of paper) and a bit of string; over all my 
blanket. I got to love that blanket; it was used as an armchair 
by day and was a feather bed and quilt combined at night. My 
sword was gone, it was in the junk which foundered with the 
field guns, and the one I obtained from the Boxers went with it, 
The sailors were in blue clothing and white hats, more or less 
dilapidated. My company distinguished themselves from the 
remainder by wearing puggarees of calico printed with purple 
and pink flowers which they picked up in a Chinese house; it 
did not look very martial, but was a good protection from the sun 
and easily recognised. Our water supply was from a well in 
the enclosure, but that soon began to run dry, and we thought that 
we should be reduced to drinking Peiho (a sort of soup composed 
of the sewage of North China, dead animals, mud, and the occa- 
sional corpse of a baby or a native Christian), but the Germans 
were reported to have found water by digging and the place 
was soon dotted with prospectors. We got some about five feet 
down, of good quality and sufficient for our wants; after this 
each company had its own well. 

It might strike any one reading this that we were only a day’s 
march from the settlements at Tientsin; so we were, but we could 
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not make that move. The difficulty lay in the number of our 
wounded; we had lost 62 killed up to date and had 230 in our 
hospital, 220 of whom were wounded. We could not take these 
in junks as hitherto, as we would have to pass the forts of the 
native city on both sides of the river; the only other alternative 
was to carry them and, by making a detour, to avoid the city. 
But 230 wounded require 920 stretcher bearers at least, and 
would leave us very few fighting men. There was also the proba- 
bility of a big fight to be considered, and more wounded, so until 
forced to attempt it by hunger we were better off where we were. 

We were trusting that a relief force would be sent from the 
settlements as an escort, and had been endeavouring to attract 
their attention at night by firing rockets, &c., and had sent out 
several messages by our prisoners, offering them large rewards ; 
but we had no knowledge of their success nor of what had been 
happening (except what we guessed from the bombardments 
we heard on our way down the river, and which still continued). 
However, a message did at last get through; the Chinese 
servant of our interpreter managed to pass the enemy’s lines, 
although stopped, searched and questioned. This was the more 
surprising as he hailed from the South of China, and was bound 
to be regarded with suspicion on that account; also, having once 
served in the navy, he had tattoo marks on his arm. These he 
concealed with a mud plaster, pretending they were sores. But 
I am getting ahead. 


Ill. THE RELIEF 


On the morning of the 25th, having had two days’ perfect 
peace, barring an occasional exchange of shell, we heard heavy 
firing to the south-east which seemed closer than usual, and about 
nine o'clock a large European force hove in sight on the opposite 
side of the river. They consisted mainly of Russian infantry, 
a half battalion of Welsh Fusiliers and a naval brigade of Barfleurs 
and Terribles, the whole numbering two thousand, under the 
command of a Colonel Shirinski. By noon we were relieved. 

During the dinner hour some of their officers came to visit us, 
and we were pleased to exchange each other’s news. We then 
heard for the first time that the Taku forts had been taken on 
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the 17th, and that since then the settlements had been fighting fo 
their lives and had only been relieved the previous day by the same 
force that had come to extricate us. In the afternoon we wer 
all busy making stretchers for our wounded out of tents and their 
poles. The enemy, suspecting that we were up to some deyjl. 
ment, treated us to a storm of shell. At four o’clock, when the 
dust had subsided a bit, the garrison of Hsiku started to recrogg 
the Peiho and joined up with the relief force on the left bank, 
All of Admiral Seymour’s column were told off into parties gf 
eight, each to look after one wounded man, four to carry and four 
to relieve. We were all across by sunset and bivouacked ig 
the order we were to march on the morrow. 

For supper that night I ate the best part of a pot of jam 
produced by our first lieutenant, who was one of the relievers, 
and I felt hungry for the first time on tasting it. I seemed to 
have lived on air and excitement previously, and had been unable 
to swallow the tinned beef and biscuit without an effort, after 
the second day of it. 

The next morning at three A.M. we were rousted out and, with 
our eyes smarting from the smoke from the burning houses, 
commenced our journey. It was a long, hot and very fatiguing 
affair; but the enemy did not fire a shot from the start to the 
finish (one of their bank holidays perhaps). We were delayed 
a considerable time by a canal, the bridge over which had been 
almost destroyed, and it was a sort of Blondin performance taking 
the wounded over the remaining girders. (The enemy missed 
another fine opportunity here.) Throughout the march we 
were protected on both flanks by our relievers, who occupied one | 


position after another, till at ten A.M. we found ourselves at [7 


the railway station at Tientsin, from which we had departed | 
so full of hope sixteen days before. How changed it was! The 
engine shed had been punctured by hundreds of shell holes, but 
still stood, its windows were filled with sandbags, the platforms 
were surrounded with a zareba of bales of wool as a protection 
from rifle fire, and the rest of the buildings were in ruins. Our 
tired, sweating, torn and dusty sailors, some barefooted and all 
unshaved and hungry-looking, with their bandaged, moaning 
burdens, must have presented a sorrowful spectacle as they 
slowly staggered in in a long attenuated column. The inhabitants 
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turned out and cheered us as we crawled through the streets 
of the settlement, though they had had as bad and, perhaps, 
a more anxious time than we. 

After depositing our loads at the Gordon Memorial Hall, 
which had been converted into a hospital, we were conducted 
to a large storehouse prepared for us as a barracks, and had 
a, square feed, took our boots off, and flopped off to sleep. We 
had got back—some of us. 

My three midshipmen and myself joined up with the remainder 
of the Aurora’s officers, who messed in a compartment on the 
ground floor of a big store (or godown as they are called in China), 
and there I learnt particulars of their siege and relief. One of our 
lieutenants, Powell, had been badly wounded; Wright of the 
Orlando also, and was not expected to live ; Commander Beatty had 
been shot twice in the arm; two midshipmen of the Barfleur 
killed ; truly they had been having a rotten time; but now things 
were looking up a bit. The line of communication by river was 
now open and tugs went to and from the fleet with provisions and 
ammunition. Reinforcements were arriving daily—Russians from 
Port Arthur, Americans from Manila, French from Tonquin, 
Germans from Kiouchau, the (British) Chinese regiment from 
Wei-hai-wei (they fought splendidly for us against their own 
brothers; what a pity they have now been disbanded), also half 
the Welsh Fusiliers and the Hong Kong regiment (Pathans) from 
Hong Kong, and last but not least the Japanese. More were 
coming from India, Italy, Germany, Australia and America. 
It was an army of all religions and all races. 

But we were not out of the wood yet; all the troops in North 
China were converging on Tientsin, reported even now to contain 
about thirty thousand well-armed regulars, besides swarms of 
Boxers, and General Ma was expected in a day or two with 
fifteen thousand more from Shanhaikwan. Nearly all the 
Chinese had fled from the settlements, fully expecting to get 
their throats cut if they remained ; only a few stayed to the end, 
mostly old-established personal servants faithful to the last. Our 
women and children were living in cellars. The remainder of the 
town folk had formed themselves into a small but useful volunteer 
corps, except a handful of mangy dollar-grinders of all nations who 
preferred the cellars (till there was some looting to be done). 
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The situation when we arrived resolved itself into two Cities, 
a mile apart, besieging each other. The native city, a large 
crowded slum surrounded by walls forty feet high and forty 
feet thick, with its suburbs outside, contained at least a million 
inhabitants ; the settlement, a mile further down the river, had 
a population of under one thousand Europeans. It was divided 
into four sections; the French concession nearest the native 
city, and adjoining that the British, and further down the American 
and German concessions, the whole forming a long town with 
fine houses and broad streets on the right bank of the river, 
This peasoup-coloured stream, here about eight feet deep, is 
fronted on that side with wharves and godowns ; on the opposite 
bank was a crowd of small Chinese huts, now deserted and in 
ruins. The railway station was on the left bank opposite the 
French concession and was connected therewith by a bridge of 
boats. There was another similar bridge abreast the German 
concession, and later a third was constructed by the British 
consulate. The French part had suffered most from the bom- 
bardment, especially those houses nearest the native city; also 
the railway station, which was most exposed and had been 
strenuously attacked and tenaciously defended; but nearly 
every house in the place bore the marks of shells; the larger 
houses, godowns and the Gordon Hall being badly battered. 

At the commencement of the siege, shell had been poured 
from three sides at a range of two thousand yards; the only 
guns available to reply were our four obsolete nine-pounders, which 
were gallantly served, but of little effect. Now, owing to the 
gallant sorties of the garrison.and the arrival of the relief force, 
the enemy’s projectiles came from the direction of the native 
city only. 

On the day of our arrival the bombardment had ceased alto- 
gether and the enemy neither opposed the return of our column 
nor attempted to rush the practically unguarded settlements. 
This was, I think, due to the rapid movements and successes 
of the relieving column, which had one day raised the siege of 
the settlements and the next proceeded to rescue our picnic 
party from its dilemma. These successive blows must have be- 
wildered and disheartened the Chinese, or possibly caused 
dissensions between the leaders of the various factions and armies 
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that had forgathered round this spot to wipe the hated foreigners 
off the map of China. 

The Russian general, Stoessel, was no idler; he was at it 
again the next morning. He turned his attention this time to 
the Pei Yang arsenal, a large fortified factory, naval school and 
magazine, about four miles to the eastward, which was strongly 
garrisoned by the Chinese. The Russian troops made a recon- 
naissance in the forenoon and, apparently not liking the look of it, 
sent back for some reinforcements ; so all the British bluejackets 
and marines of Seymour’s column (having had a good day’s rest 
and nothing particular on that afternoon) were sent, also a twelve- 
pounder gun (that had been landed by the Terrible and had 
arrived the day before marked “ Portsmouth to Pekin via 
Ladysmith ”) and a few Americans and Germans. We crossed 
the Peiho by the German bridge of boats, and after a long tramp 
over a dusty plain arrived where the Russians were waiting, and 
deployed also, forming one long line—marines on the left, blue- 
jackets in the middle and Russians on the right—about two 
thousand alltold. The arsenal was surrounded by a mud wall 
about fifteen feet high and looked a huge place; between it and 
us there appeared to be ashallow lake in which the Chinese bullets 
were splashing, but as we advanced this seemed to recede, and 
though some of the sailors started to roll up their trousers we 
found it was only a mirage. We were received by a heavy shell and 
rifle fire which gradually diminished as we approached and ended 
with the usual fusillade of crackers; these deceived the Russians, 
who halted to reply ; we knew better and charged, but were too 
late. We found only two Chinamen alive, a few dead ones and 
heaps of fired cartridges. During our advance two of their 
magazines blew up, creating huge mushrooms of smoke in the sky ; 
we rather anticipated going up there too, but the performance 
was not repeated after our arrival. We had several casualties. 
Two Auroras were killed (one marine and one sailor) and four 
wounded, the total British loss was six killed and twenty-three 
wounded; the other nations lost seventy-eight, principally 
Russians, in their unsuccessful attack that morning. (They, being 
cunning in military terms, logged it as a reconnaissance.) 

Our marines had a really good time; they overlapped the 
further end of the wall and were able to fire volleys into the 
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retreating swarm of the Chinese at close range; my company, 
which was adjoining the Russians, saw nobody but the two heroes 
who had refused to flee with the remainder. Inside the walls 
was a pleasant contrast from the plain outside; it was green and 
shady with plenty of trees. We spent some time searching the 
various buildings. One of my midshipmen picked up a splendid 
twelve-guinea English sextant (it seemed a pity to Irt the Russians 
have everything),and I kept a bugle with no mouth-piece ag q 
memento; but there was not much one could carry away. 

After remaining inside some time the naval brigade were 
ordered home, leaving the Russians in possession (which, we 
heard afterwards, they made good use of, as most of the machinery 
went to Port Arthur). We were surprised to find out on our 
return to barracks that just after we were inside the arsenal, a flank 
attack had been delivered by a crowd of Chinese soldiers and 
Boxers from the native city, who had succeeded in mutilating 
some marines, wounded during our advance, before the brutes 
could be driven off. On the whole it was a cheap victory, and 
a lucky one. If the Chinese flank attack had been a trifle sooner, 
or the defenders on the walls could have been induced to remain 
a little longer, we should have had a wildly exciting time, as we 
attacked in one extended line, with no supports or reserves, and 
with our left flank unprotected. But when fighting John China- 
man it seems one can take risks one would not dare attempt 
against an enemy with capable leaders, and still come out on 
top. 

The next few days we passed fairly placidly. Occasionally it 
came on to shell a bit,and the constant bizz and ping of stray 
bullets from Chinese snipers and an occasional casualty kept one 
awake to the fact that it wasn’t all over yet. Periodically 
there would be a roll of musketry from the French lines, 
and we had one or two real scares besides, but on the 
whole it was fairly placid. We had just received two of 
the Terrible’s long twelve-pounders by tug from Taku, and 
it was comforting to hear these weapons barking in reply 
to the enemy’s guns; we had all endured so much shelling 
previously without being able to resent it. Once a large sugar 
godown on the river front was set on fire by shells or Chinese 
incendiaries, and it burnt furiously. We thought it would spread 
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to our barracks, which were only separated from it by a twelve- 
foot passage and were half filled with bags of dried peanuts, but 
we just averted this; the principal result of this fire was that 
the river front and a large yard in rear were covered in treacle 
about a foot thick which attracted most of the flies in North 
China; they became the worst torment we had yet experienced. 

We had now about eight thousand troops in and around 
the settlements. Why our tugs and lighters were allowed to 
run up and down the river in our rear without hindrance is a 
Chinese mystery. About eleven miles of the railway to Tongku 
had been destroyed, but was now being repaired from both ends. 
The fifty miles of river had always been open except during 
the first week of the siege ; without that means of supply we should 
have had to evacuate the settlements, and I believe that this 
course would have been taken when things were looking blackest, 
had not Captain Bayly refused to leave until Admiral Seymour 
returned. 

On July 5 the enemy made another desperate attack on the 
railway station, preceded by an hour’s terrific bombardment 
of the settlements generally and that spot in particular; the 
firing was continuous and the heaviest I had yet heard. The 
station was defended by the Terrible’s marines and two companies 
of the Hong Kong regiment. At two P.M. our battalion was 
marched out across the French bridge of boats to reinforce; we 
had to pass through a hot fire to get there and several were 
wounded, but we did not come into action. The enemy (who were, 
I believe, fresh troops, just arrived on the scene) had got to within 
fifty yards of the engine-house, but would advance no further. 
It was, it is true, certain death for the first few to show up, but 
they had crowds hidden there in a depression in the ground 
and could have overwhelmed us had they charged. The Cen- 
turtons had brought their maxim, which was employed in the 
engine-shed for a bit, but it only seemed to irritate the Chinese 
guns, which followed it with shell from window to window, so 
it was told to stop chattering. After that we waited behind (but 
on the weather side of) a wall for two hours, while a thunderstorm 
rained on us, drenched our clothes, filled our boots and chilled 
us to the bone. The Chinese, instead of taking advantage of 
the blinding rain to advance, did the other thing, which was 
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fortunate for us. When we could see out again they had all gone, 
so we were returned to store. We had an exciting time recrossing 
the bridge ; the guns had started again as soon as the rain stopped, 
and showers of shrapnel and segment shell were ripping up the 
planks and lashing the river to foam; however, we got across by 
rushes,a few at a time after each salvo, and fell in under cover 
of the ruins of the nearest French houses and doubled home to 
get warm again and a cup of tea. 

That night, my company (what remained of it) was ordered 
to relieve the Terrible’s marines at the railway station (we always 
seemed to drop in for any odd job coming along), and at nine 
P.M. we went out there for twenty-four hours, taking provisions 
with us. It was situated on rising ground, a little above the level 
of the surrounding plain, and was subject to a rather annoying 
cross fire from some guns mounted near a bunch of trees north 
and from the guns in the native city west of us. You couldn’t 
show your nose outside without a shell coming; they had the 
range to a yard. The ticket offices, waiting-rooms, &c., were in 
ruins, the engine-shed (to the right of the station) had been 
loopholed by the enemy’s shell all over, its corrugated roof was 
like a pepper castor, and of course there was not a pane of glass 
left in the windows. I had two companies of the Hong Kong 
regiment in my command who manned the engine-house and 
some trenches on the right of it, while the sailors occupied those 
round the station platform behind bales of wool. On our left 
were some French (they had about a couple of companies on this 
side of the river). 

Behind us was a small ruined village, beyond that the bridge 
and the French concession. On our extreme right ran the 
railway line to Tongku, dotted with broken carriages and trucks; 
round our front was a barren, treeless and rather uneven plain, 
bounded. by villages which harboured snipers and in which the 
Chinese assembled for their attacks; and round all this cheerless 
scenery roamed homeless and starving pigs and dogs which fed 
on what they found—perhaps you can guess—and each other. 

We had a quiet night, half of us asleep and the other half 
awake with rifles at the “ready.” In the morning the shelling 
began, sometimes at us but more usually over our heads into 
the settlements, accompanied by the constant pop, bizz of the 
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sniper. We could see the flashes of the enemy’s guns to our 
front,and I had a look-out placed to warn us when they began 
afresh after a lull; but occasionally we were caught by a shell 
from the native city. In the engine-house were three long 
cemented troughs for the engines to drop their ashes into; these 
we cleared and covered with railway sleepers that were in a truck 
just outside the station. It was exciting getting that truck in, 
the enemy’s guns were suspicious and let fly at it as our men were 
pushing it along, but they didn’t understand firing at a moving 
object and missed by a yard each time. When these ash troughs 
were covered they were as safe as a conning tower, and all except 
the sentries disappeared into them whenever it began to shell. 
They were very hot, full of flies, hard and uncomfortable, but one 
felt much less uneasy down there than on deck. We were 
relieved by a party of marines at eight P.M. after a rather tedious 
day, and after that took it in turns with them to spend the day 
in the country. The relief always had to be effected at night as 
one had to cross the bridge, a proceeding that invariably seemed 
to annoy the enemy extremely. Our sailors one night ingratiated 
themselves with the black chaps of the Hong Kong regiment 
by burying a dead and partly decomposed. pig just outside their 
trenches; the scent was rather piquant, and the pig they, as 
good Mohammedans, were not allowed to touch. It was a heroic 
bit of work and the tars deserved all the enthusiasm they inspired. 

One day a Russian railway engineer officer came and took 
stock of the engines in the shed; there were two practi- 
cally uninjured. When he had gone one was hit by a shell and 
all the water ran out. When I next saw him he had lit a fire and 
was trying to get that engine to go; my stock of foreign languages 
didn’t coincide with any of his, so though I tried graphical 
methods and pantomime I couldn’t make him understand. 
International expeditions have their weak points. He took me 
by a button and bubbled and boiled over in Russian, German 
and Turkish, and I made noises of shells bursting and water 
running ; but it was no good till my second in command, a subaltern 
in the Hong Kong Regiment who spoke seven languages, came 
along and explained matters. However, he lit up the other 
engine and steamed off on it followed by our cheers and the enemy’s 
shells to a place of safety. 
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There were no real attacks made on the station during oy 
watch on deck, but the marines were again attacked one night, 
and after a stiff fight beat back the Chinese who clung tenaciously 
to a position about two hundred yards off, but dared not advance 
further. In the morning it was found that some, who had gone 
round to the right, still remained hidden in some empty trucks 
on the line and started sniping; the marines and Pathans had to 
turn them out with the bayonet. We had several casualties 
out there, however, from bits of shell and stray bullets; one of 
my men was hit in the eye by a ricochet, and another in the 
mouth who almost bled to death (I saved his life, as I found a 
sailor trying to stop the flow of blood with a tourniquet round 
his neck). There were also several of the Pathans hit in spite 
of all precautions; once I thought I was done for, I was sent 
flying by a tremendous blow in the back. It was only a half 
brick fortunately, knocked out of the wall by a shell, and I was 
unhurt barring a bruise. 

In our days at home we were employed on odd jobs such as 
carrying wounded from the hospitals to the tugs, or unloading 
lighters full of stores, ammunition and provisions. More and 
more troops arrived daily, and our stock of artillery received the 
valuable addition of two four-inch quick-firing guns belonging to 
the Phenix, that had been fixed up with temporary shore 
mountings at the railway works at Tongku. 

On July 9 the Japanese captured a small factory to the west 
of the settlements, driving the defenders out with much slaughter. 
It was one of the Chinese advanced positions. The capture of 
this place (Hikwansu) was necessary before we could attempt to 
assault the native city ; now the approach to that from the south 
was open, and we prepared for the final effort. 

On this day all the Centurions returned to their ship as she FF 
was required elsewhere, the Endymions had left after the capture [7 
of the Pei Yang arsenal, and gradually all the naval forces were 
withdrawn and affairs left more and more in the hands of the 
military. Admiral Seymour’s party were the first to go, as a 
large number of them were developing enteric from drinking 
contaminated water; all our sick and wounded were now sent 
down the river as soon as they could be moved and afterwards 
to the hospital at Wei-hai-wei; a large number died there. 
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On the 13th the great attack on the native city was com- 
menced; there had been a big reconnaissance two days before 
which had lasted a long time but accomplished little. On the 
12th a tremendous bombardment was commenced from all our 
guns, the enemy replying vigorously; it lasted all day and the 
screech of the shells got very wearisome. The next day the row 
began again at daybreak as a prelude to the attack. The 
Russians and Germans started from the Pei Yang arsenal and 
attacked the east of the city, the British, Japanese and Americans 
the south side and the French the south-east corner. A naval 
brigade consisting of marines, Barfleurs, one Aurora’s company 
and one Orlando’s, took part in the assault; thirteen thousand 
men were engaged on our side altogether; but my company 
was not included, they had left for their ship the day before, 
all except seventeen men, one midshipman and myself, there 
being no room for us in the tug. On finding out that we had been 
forgotten I had applied for a job, and was put to keep up the supply 
of ammunition to the four-inch guns, which were manned by 
the Terribles. They were making lovely practice, being controlled 
by telephone from the Gordon Hall. They soon had mastered 
the fire of the Chinese guns and devoted their attention to 
keeping down the rifle fire from the walls of the city, using lyddite 
shell. 

A huge explosion occurred at six a.M. (which was felt by 
the shipsat Taku). I believe it was a Chinese magazine; it broke 
nearly all the remaining glass in the settlement. The forenoon 
passed slowly for us; there was no news from the front and our 
job was not very exciting, though perhaps useful; we anxiously 
awaited the announcement of the success of the attack. The 
afternoon wore on, still no victory; wounded and stragglers 
began to come in bringing harrowing tales that the force on the 
south could not advance and were lying in a wet ditch afraid 
to raise their heads, also that hundreds had been killed and 
ammunition was running short; there was no breach in the 
city wall and it seemed doubtful if they could do any more. 
Lloyd, our captain of marines, and a colonel of the American 9th 
regiment were among the killed. 

The guns had been ordered to stop firing for fear of hitting 
our own men (I think by mistake), and beyond the continuous 
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fire from the city walls nothing was happening. There wag, 
regiment of Chinese cavalry on the horizon, but they confined 
themselves to remaining there “in being” and didn’t attem 

to charge or to raid the empty settlements. Things had come 
to a deadlock. I don’t know what was happening away on the 
right, but guessed that it was much the same there. 

At six P.M. our guns started again and played the sun dow, 
Then the wounded began to stream in, in tens, fifties and hundreds; 
some able to walk, their faces twitching with pain; some op 
stretchers, ghastly white, bandaged and moaning; and some 
still, unconscious or dead. Japanese, British, Pathans and 
Americans, all reduced to one brotherhood, suffering humanity; 
blood, blood everywhere. It was a pitiful sight, heartbreaking, 

We then heard that the forces were to hold the positions 
they had won and the attack would be renewed in the morning, 
The Japanese had established themselves in some ruined villages 
close to the city walls, the Russians had captured a Chinese 
camp on the right and the guns that used to annoy us at the 
railway station, but were still a long way from their objective. 
Barring these achievements we seemed to be no nearer a successful 
issue than when we started. It was, I believe, due to the deter- 
mination of the Japanese general (Fukushima) that the attack 
was to be renewed. It seemed to me a forlorn hope, but I was 
hardly in a position to judge, my only information being sketchy, 
contradictory and alarming accounts from various persons that 
had returned to bring in wounded and for other reasons. My 
men were now busy collecting provisions, ammunition and water 
which had been sent for; but it was not till eleven o’clock that 
the convoy returned with them to refresh the worn-out besiegers 
under the city walls. 


After that we remained by the four-inch gun till the morning, | 


expecting those cavalry, but having a quiet night; one could 
hardly sleep, however. 

At daylight a Japanese flag was reported to be flying on the 
south gate. It seemed too good to be true and we dare not believe 
it for fear of being reduced by disappointment to greater depths 
than we were already. Butit wastrue. It was shortly confirmed 
beyond doubt, and anxiety fell from our faces like a mask. 

The Japanese had blown up the great gate at three a.m. and 
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swarmed in, followed by the British sailors and marines, en- 
countering scarcely any opposition. The city had been practically 
abandoned in the night; there was a little street fighting, a few 
desperadoes, soldiers and Boxers remaining, who were shot down, 
and Tientsin was ours. What happened next I won’t repeat; I 
wasn’t there and saw nothing. There was looting and burning, 
I think all were guilty of that, but that was not all: ofanything 
further the British were absolutely innocent, so were other nations, 
to name whom would be to proclaim the guilty. 

We were employed all that forenoon getting ready to return 
on board and filling a lighter with naval stores that were no longer 
required. In the afternoon we transferred all the British and 
Russian wounded (they were still coming in) that were able to 
travel to the tug. Then I paid my last tribute to my dead 
messmate, poor Lloyd, whose funeral took place that afternoon, 
and we and our now leaderless marines embarked on board 
the tug; but it was not till nine p.m. that we started. We were 
delayed, having to wait for the remains of the American colonel 
killed on the previous day, whose body was to be taken to America 
for burial. 

When we finally cast off it was quite dark and the city of 
Tientsin was ablaze in a dozen places ; it seemed a fitting “‘ curtain’’ 
for our departure. 

Our night passage down was not very cheerful; we went 
aground twice, and my attempts to sleep were interrupted by 
these incidents, also by the groans of the wounded ; we were very 
crowded and it was cold and damp. In the morning we landed 
our wounded and the dead colonel at the base at Tongku and 
rejoined our ship at eight a.m., glad to be home again. We 
had been five weeks ashore to a day. 

It was an unspeakable relief to drop into the peaceful ordinary 
daily routine of ship life, to have a bath every day and a shave, 
to sleep in a bed, and to be away from the flies, the smells and 
the shells. 

The war was not over, of course. Pekin was still to be relieved. 
But the armies had come, and we stood aside while they took 
the job in hand in a slow, expensive, dignified and business-like 
manner. With their horses and guns, their army service corps, 
and their coolie corps from India, and telegraph poles and forage 
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and food and firewood; everything complete to the last pot 
of jam; transports without number. Expense! war is not mad 
on the cheap, not in our army. There were Bengal lance 
Madras sappers and miners, Afridis, Bersaglieri with their cocky 
feathers, huge “ specially selected ’’ Teutons with pink and whit. 
faces and a goose-step march, an American cavalry regiment 
(which struck all beholders dumb with their elaborate ritual op 
parade) and many other types; but the best of all (I hope I am 
not unpatriotic) the Japanese; little schoolboys they looked, 
trotting along with happy faces, tenacious, patriotic, cheerful, 
clean and tireless. They didn’t look so much like soldiers as ow 
fierce Sikhs and Beluchis, but they were soldiers, and the best. 

Finally the Legations at Pekin were relieved, and they hadn't 
had such a shocking bad time of it after all, in spite of the prema. 
ture obituary notices and alarming messages. 

I was landed again for another spell of five weeks at Tientsin 
during the military advance to Pekin, but it was a dull time; 
we were plagued with mosquitoes and soldiers and I shan’t 
write about it. When you come to sum up, after all, they did 
get there, while we didn’t; so there is some merit in being 
methodical. 

“* AURORA.” 


